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N presenting Dr Caldwkli.'s " Thoughts on 
Physic^ Education" to the English reader, it is al- 
most superfluous to offer any preliminary recoiu- 
nendation. Dr Caldwell is well known as one of 
the most clear, fon-ible, and eloquent writers in the 
United States; and he is as much distinguished foi- 
the depth and soundness of his philosophical views, 
for his great talent in expounding them. In t)ie 
|iresent work, he takes a comprehensive and just 
survey of human nature, embracing at once its phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual aspects, and shews the 
influence of physical training on them all. Under 
the general term Education, two yery distinguish- 
able processes arc very often confounded, — namely, 
training and itistru£tion. Training, in reference to 
education, means the strengthening and improving, 
1^' means of exercise, the mental functions, thereby 
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increasing their agility and capacity ; while instruc- 
tion refers to the communication of knowledge. Dr 
Caldwell's work is limited to the first, or training : 
and it is important to keep this fact steadily in view, 
that his reasoning may not be misapprehended. He 
regards education as a scheme of action by which any 
living being may be improved, and, by perseverance, 
raised to the liighest perfection of which it is sus- 
ceptible. The organized system of man constitutes 
the machinery by means of which his mind operates 
during life. Every one, says he, admits that the 
legs and arms may be strengthened and rendered 
more agile by means of judicious exercise; and most 
persons acknowledge that the external senses also 
may be improved by ^milar means. The savage, 
whose ear ia cultivated as the means of his safety, 
liears sounds that are inaudible to a civilized Euro- 
pean. But the effect produced in these instances, 
results entirely from an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the organs. The same may be affirmed with 
equal safely respecting the higher mental operations. 
In performing these, the mind operates by means of 
the brain, as certainly as it does by the eye in see- 
ing, and by the muscles in dancing or fencing. 
When any form of memory, or the power of reason' 
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ing, is increased by judicious training, the mind it- 
•elf ia not changed ; the improvement, in this a& in 
the preceding cases, is confined to the organs by the 
aid of which the mind remembers and reasons. Phy- 
sical education, therefore, li^s at the foundation of 
ail successful training, both bodily and mental- 

Dr Caldwell remarks, that the most philosophi- 
i»l and useful manner of viewing physical educa- 
tion, would be to regard it as a process for training 
the different parts of our corporeal system to their 
highest state of attainable perfection, each accord- 
ing to its own constitution and functions. The skin, 
for example, must be treated by one mode of disci- 
^ne ; the stomacli by another ; and the lungs by a 
third. And, in hke manner, if the feelings common 
to man and the lower animals are connected with 
one portion of the brain, the moral sentiment!^ with 
a second, and the intellectual powers with a third, 
it is necessary to train eacli of these separately, by 
'^eans adapted to the nature of the function, and to 
the object which we have in view, whether this be to 
repress or to exalt its energy ; and we shall err and 
suffer disappointment if we attempt to educate the 
■ whole mind by one process, by whatever name we 
^u^y designate it- " The condition of the morals of 
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every individual," says he, " depends on the condi- 
tion of the moral organs of his brain, — the condition 
of liis intellect on that of Ilia intellectual organs, 
— and the condition of his physical powers on that 
of the remaining portion of his body" — including 
the skin, digestive viscera, lungs, heart, muscles, 
;nid the organs of secretion and absorption. All 
these parts, he observes, are so mutually dependent, 
that no one of them can be either materially injured 
or lienefited alone. If the digestive, respiratory, 
and circulatory systems, or either of them, is se- 
riously deranged, the brain suffers for want of a suf- 
ficient supply of good blood to nourish, vivify, and 
strengthen it. If the brain itself is materially de- 
ranged, it ia incompetent to prepare, in due quan- 
tity, and of sound qualities, the nervous influence 
of which the other parts of the system constantly 
stand in need; and therefore they suffer in turn. 
" Hence," he adds, " moral and intellectual educa- 
tion, which consists in amending the condition of 
the brain, and physical education, which is the im- 
provement of the other parts of the body, are in- 
dispensable to the perfection of each other, and of 
course to that of the whole system. Physical edu- 
cation is to the other two, what the i-oot, trunk. 
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Rnd branches of the tree are to its leaves, blossums, 
•nd fruit. It is the source and sine qua nan ai 
<|heir esiatence. Injure or improve it, and you 
jRoduce oo them a kindred eifect, Hence physi- 
eel education is far more important than is com- 
monly imagined. Without a due regard to it, by 
which I mean a stricter and more judicious atten- 
tion than is paid to it at present, man cannot attain 
*he perfection of his nature. Ancient Greece might 
lie cited in confirmation of this. May bistorv and 
<»ther forms of record be credited, the people of that 
country were, as a nation, physically and intellec- 
taially, the most perfect of the human race. And 
there is reason to believe, that their unrivalled at- 
tention to physical education was highly influential 
HI producing the result." 

These views are followed up in the work itself, 
^n a very able, lucid, and practical manner ; the 
|>rinciple on which every precept is founded, and 
the consequences of obeying or disobeying it, are 
presented in such close and striking connexion, 
that it is impossible to read the book without inte- 
rest, or to lay it down without desiring to reduce it 
to jiractice. It forms a valuable addition to a class 

writings which have of late acquired great popu- 



iarity both in this country and in America, including- 
such works as that of Dr Brigham on the Influence 
of Mental Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon 
Health, and Dr Combe on Physiology applied to 
Health and Education, and on Digestion. I can safe- 
ly reconunend it in the highest terms to public atten- 
tion. The treatise, it is projwr to state, was original- 
ly published at Boston, U. S., in 1834, in a volume 
with this title — " Thoughts on Physical Education : 
Being a Discourse delivered to a Convention of 
Teachers in Lexington, Kentucky, on tbe 6th and 
7th of November 1833." 

The second treatise from the pen of Dr Caldwell, 
here reprinted, is entitled, " Thoughts on the Study 
of the Greek and Latin Languages." It refers di- 
rectly to the second element cJ Education, namely 
iruimction. It was published several years ago in 
the New England Magazine. The subject is one 
which haB recently excited great attention in this 
country, and Dr Caldwell discusses it in a masterly 
style. The grand question is, whether the works of 
nature, proceeding directly from the Creator, and 
adapted by him to the human faculties, — or two dead 
languages, Greek and Latin, artificial inventions at 
the first, and long disused by all bving nations, form 
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flie better objects for stimulating, strengthening, and 
enlightening the intellectual powers, and for human- 
iring the feelings of the young. Dr Caldwell takes 
Ae side of Nature, and defends her claims with much 
eloquence, energy, and learning. He does not, how- 
ever, absolutely exclude Greek and Latin from the 
list of profitable studies; his whole aim is to de- 
stroy that absurd and superstitious reverence for 
these languages, which substitutes them for science, 
and wastes the precious years of youth in acquiring 
a knowledge of mere words and abstractions in pro- 
sody and grammar, instead of becoming acquainted 
with creation. To those individuals who have a. 
taste for languages, and have leisure to embrace 
them in their studies, no object probably can be 
more interesting and attractive than Greek and Ro- 
man literature; and to this class of students Dr 
Caldwell proposes to leave all their enjoyments un- 
impaired- 

The present volume is edited by Mr Roskbt Cox, 
who, besides adding numerous notes and an Index, 
has enriched the Treatise on Physical Education 
by introducing into the text select passages from 
other essays published in a detached form by Dr 
Caldwell — especially his " Thoughts on the True 
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Mode of Improving tbe Condition of Man,^ nearly 
the whole of which has been amalgamated with the 
present work. No addition has been made to the 
treatise on the Study of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages. 

GEO. COMBE. 



23. CHARLOtt E SqUARK, 

Edinburgh, ^ih May 183(). 
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The following production, being too long for a 
Discourse and too short for a Treatise, and possess- 
ing neither the style nor the manner of an Essay, 
is a sort of nondescript in form, and by a certain 
class of readers will perhaps, at first sight, be con- 
sidered no less so in some of the sentiments it con- 
tains. Should it be favoured, however, with an 
attentive perusal, and a few second and serious 
thoughts, it is hoped that a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with it will wear off any disagreeable efl^ts 
that first impressions may have produced. 

The author was induced to prepare and deliver 
it, and has been led to print it for sundry reasoiw. 
He was requested to do so, and did not think it 
kind or complaisant to refuse. The subject is one of 
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great importance, involving the highest perfection 
and earthly happiness that man can attain, to say 
nothing of it8 bearing on his future condition — and 
it has rarely, if ever, been treated on the ground, 
and under the extent of principle, that justly be- 
long to it. But the chief reason for publishing the 
work, was a belief that it contains a few seminal 
truths, not generally known, which, when fully de- 
veloped and reduced to practice, will lead to results 
of much usefulness in the work of education. 

The subject is treated altogether /j/t^*?oZD^ica^ ,■ 
and that such is the nature of education cannot be 
denied, Every change it produces in those who are 
made the subject of it is strictly physiological. 
This is as true of moral and intellectual as of phy- 
sical education. All the beneficial effects of train- 
ing arise from the improvements produced by it 
in organized matter, rendering such matter, whe- 
ther it be brain, nerve, muscle, lungs, or of any 
other description, a better piece of machinery for 
mind to work with. A knowledge of these truths 
is peculiarly important, as they show the essential 
connexion between mind and matter, and make it 
clearly appear, that, for its sound and vigorous ope- 
rations, the former depends on the condition of the 
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ktter. Hence the importance of a strict attention 
to the health of pupils, even independently of their 
corporeal suffering from disease. Their mental cha- 
racter is no less concerned in the issue. 

Let no one allege that this view of education in- 
volves materialism, or any principle unfriendly ta 
morality or religion. The charge would be most 
unjust. The entire subserviency of matter to mind 
is acknowledged in it ; and that is all that the doc- 
trine of spirituality can require. It must not claim 
to take from matter the rank and attributes confer- 
red on it by its Creator ; but for a fuller discus-^ 
sion of these topics, the reader is referred to the 
work itself, which, without further remaark, is re- 
spectfully submitted to his unpreju(Uced judgment.. 
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It would not only be a departure from tlie object that 
has called you together, but objectionable in itself and 
injurious in its effects, to introduce into the exercises of 
the present occasion the slightest allusion to matters of 
party. Nor would any one more reluctantly Ch'an my- 
self be guilty of such a fault. Let me hope, however, 
that, without furnishing ground for a charge agmnst me 
to that efiect, or awakening in the mind of any one who 
hears me an unfriendly feeling or an opposing thought, I 
may be permitted to observe, that the aspect of our coun- 
try, political as well as social, is gloomy and portentous. 
And when we turn from the present to the fiiture, the 
prospect presents but little to cheer us, unless a change, 
to be presently specified, can be produced in the public 
mind. While the embittered strife of parties, differing 
in their views of men and measures, and the growing dis- 
contents of geographical sections,' seriously threaten the 
repose of the country, not to say the integrity of the 
Union, — the poison spread abroad by malice and false- 

Ihc time nten Iho spirit of kki-li-. 
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hood, through the public prints, is tainting the commu- 
nity with moral corruption. So deep and pestilent is 
this fountain, and so broad and destructive to soundness 
of principle, as well as to the love and diflusion of truth, 
' the stream that issues from it, as to render it perhaps 
more than doubtfiil, whether, perverted as it is to the 
Tilest of purposes, the freedom of the press be a good or 
an evil. If men be too corrupt and vicious to refrmn, of 
their own accord, from practices disgracefiil in them- 
selves and ruinous to their country, I am far from being 
convinced that they ought not to be debarred from them 
by public authority. 

Every excess ia an evil j and that of the liberty of the 
press, which, turned to licentiousness, defames, misleads, 
inflames, and demoralizes, is among the most deplorable. 
Were any one to pronounce the sentiment here advanced 
to be unfriendly to the doctrines of republican govern- 
ment, my reply would be, that it is not unfriendly to mo- 
rality or Christianity, but concurrent with both. Nor is 
it less so with the spirit of genuine republicanism, which 
embraces and upholds the generol good, and is therefore 
hostile to the corruption, fraud, and falsehood, to which 
too many of our public presses unblushingly minister. 

For this condition of things, stored widi the elements 
of such fearful calamity, there is but one remedy — (Ae 
advancement of the people in intelligeiice and virtue. I 
say " advancement i" for there is reason to apprehend 
that the stock of those attributes now possessed by us is 
too limited for the work to be performed by them — the 
eradication of existing, and the prevention of future and 
more grievous evils. It is to the improved mental clia- 
racter of the rising generation, and Jiose who shall suc- 
ceed them, beyond that of the generation now at maturity, 
that our hopes can attach themselves with any reasonable 
prospect of being realized. On the redeeming influence 
of such improvement alone can tlie American people 
safely and confidently rely for the attainment of tliat de- 
gree of national prosperity, greatness, and glory, and that 
amount of individual h^piness, which is placed within 
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their reach if they do not neglect or abuse their privi- 
leges. 
I Two queations of moment here pr£sent themselves. Is 
' the amendment referred to within our reach ? and if so, 
what are the means by which it may be compassed ? I 
answer, Yes : the end can be attained ; and tat improved 
education constitutes the means. To represent it fairly, 
and recommend it to the acceptance and encouragement 
it deserves, I may safely add that it is the ooly means. 
To rely on any other would be a deadly fallacy. By that 
alone can our safety be secured ; and by that it can be 
secured, provided we avail ourselves of it as wisdom dic- 
tates and duty enjoins. But we must avail ourselves of 
it promptly, else the opportunity may be lost to us for 
ever. It is not only " in the affairs of men" that " there 
is a tide which, talcen at the flood, leads on to fortune;" 
the same is no less true of nations. And I may truly 
add, " On such a full sea are we now afloat ; and we 
must take the current as it serves, or lose our venture." 
The influence of education on the condition of our 
country, were it judiciously conducted and generally dif- 
fesed, would be irresistible ; and its issue would be pre- 
cisely tlie improvement we require. Not only would the 
people receive from It the intelligence necessary to guide 
them in public affairs ; they woidd be improved by it in 
their entire character, moral and social, intellectual and 
political, and enabled the better to control their passions, 
and give them a safe and useful direction. Prepared to 
perceive the public good with greater clearness, and to 
pursue it with purer intentions and a steadier aim, they 
would be less susceptible of tlie rage and sway of party, 
and more effectually guarded against the machinations of 
unprincipled demagogues and aspirants to power, who 
might wish to mislead them for the promotion of their 
own selfish and sinister purposes. Thus would the na- 
tion become a nursery of abler statesmen and more vir- 
tuous patriots, and have its higlicst interests more cer- 
ttunly secured. 

Fortunately for our country these sentiments ore 
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new ; nor are they limited as respects the number of 
those who entertain them. They are taking root iu the 
public mind with the most gratifying rapidity, and pro- 
mise to be productive of invaluable fruit. There is 
reason to hope, that, as the issue of them, education will 
be no longer neglected in the United Stales, but improved 
and extended in proportion to our demand for it. Already 
is the interest awakened in favour of it broad and deep ; 
and it is be^ning to be regarded in its true character, 
as constituting not only the corner-atone but the foun- 
dation and cement of civil society. Already is it begin- 
ning to be looked to, as alone calculated to rescue human 
nature from the dominion of animal propensity and pas- 
won, and to bestow on it tlie highest perfection of which 
it is susceptible. Uneducated whiles, and the roving 
children ot the forest, will soon be considered, and justly 
so, as occupying nearly the same level in the scale of 
being. Nor is this all. There is cause to believe that 
the period is approaching when to be wholly uneducated 
win be held dishonourable and out of fashion ; and that 
will do much to complete the spread and triumph of edu- 
cadoQ. As respects the points on which they bear, 
honour and fashion are every where despotic. 

That these views are not fallacious, but that the salu- 
tary change referred lo is in progress, appears from an 
abundance of concurrent testimony. The meeting of 
the Convention I have the honour of addressing, testifies 
strongly to that effect. So do many other facts, which 
might be easily cited. Teachers of every rank in tiieir 
jirofession are not only better rewarded, but held in 
higher estimation than formerly. It is no longer true, 
as it once was, that persons unfit for any thing else on 
account of indolence, infirmity, or some other disqualifica- 
tion, are employed as instructors. Men of character and 
competency alone are now considered worthy of the 
trust. Already is this the case in many parfe of our 
country, and promises soon to be so in all of them. An- 
nals, journals, and libraries are established, lyceums are 
opened, institutes erected, associations formed, essays 
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published, sermons preached, conventions held, and dis- 
courses delivered, tor the advancement of education. 
Those measures are calculated to form, foster, and dit- 
ftiae a taste for it, excite ambition in it, and, rendering it 
popular, insure its success. For popularity, whether it 
attach to projects fitted for good or for evil, is a current 
which nothing can withstand; and, fortunately, in the 
present instance, it Bets in the right direction. In fine, 
a large portion of the talent of America being in some 
way enlisted in the cause of education, and the general 
bent of society concurring with it, an effort so powerfid 
and well directed can scarcely fail to produce an era in 
the annals of our country, memorable alike for the diffu- 
Bion of usefiil knowledge and the advancement of human 
happiness. In the vocabulary of such numbers, united 
and resolute, intelligent and persevering, there is no suit- - I 
able place for, the terms impossibility, failare, or defeat. 
To confederacies of the kind, all things within the scope ' 
of human means become practicable and easy. But my I 
business is not to speak of education in the abstract, but ' 
to offer a few remarks on one of its branches. To that 
task I shall now proceed. 

That I may the more easily and certainly he under- 
stood, however, in my subsequent exposition of it, allow 
me first to make a few observations explanatory of what I 
I mean by the term education, as my understanding of it 
may differ, perhaps, in some degree from yours. Any I 
theoretical difference, however, that may exist between I 
tia on this point, will have no influence in creating ft 1 
practical one on others of more immediate usefiilness. * 

Let me here apprise yon, that, in giving my definition, 
I must speak phrenologically. As education relates to , 
the operations of mind as well as of body, it must he 
considered and presented, as well summarily as in detail, 
with a reference to some system of mental philosophy. 
But of all the systems I have examined, (and I have 
looked carelully into several of them,) that of Gall and 
Spurzheim is the only one I can either believe or under- 
stand. As soon would I bind myself to discover tha 
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piiilosojiher'a stone, or to concoct the elixir of life out of 
simples, as to find substantial meaning in many of the 
tenets of fashionable metapliysics. Indeed, the dreams 
of alchymists, and not a few of those of metaphysicians, 
have a strong family-likeness. And well they may. 
They are the tvrin-brood of common parents, error and 
superstition, and nere ushered to life during the dark 
ages. These are my reasons for speaking in conformity 
to phrenological principles, in the definition I am about 
to offer. 

By education, in the abstract, I mean a scheme of 
action or training, by which any form of living matter 
Toay be improved, onrf, by perseeerance, reared to the 
highest perfection of which it is susceptible. I say "any 
form ;" because the lower orders of living beings, vege- 
tables not excepted, may be educated and improved, as 
certainly as the higher, and on the same grounds. That 
it may produce the desired effect, the scheme pursued 
must conform to the constitution of the race of beings 
for whose improvement it is intended ; and, in the pre- 
sent instance, that race is our own. No one, therel^re, 
is capable of devising and arranging such a scheme for 
the amendment of the general condition of man, or even 
of comprehending and skilfiiUy applying it, unless he be 
thoroughly acquainted with his constitution. Hence, 
without such an acqudntance, it is impossible to become 
an able and successful insU'uctor. He that would recti- 
fy or improve a piece of machinery, must first under- 
stand it in its structure and principles. Under tlie want 
of such a knowledge of it, to touch it is to impair it, ex- 
cept it be saved by the intervention of accident. In like 
manner, he that would alter human nature for the bet- 
ter must know it as it u. Special education, designed 
for a given purpose, is a scheme of tnuning in accordance 
with tliat purpose. I need scarcely add, that general 
training does nothing mure than improve general |>owers ; 
while special training fits for some definite and corres- 
ponding pursuit. 

By the constitution of man, as just referred to, I tu^og. 
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his material portion, in its organized and vital capacity ; 
that being, as I feel persuaded, the only part of him we 
are able to improve. The raind being a spirit, whose 
nature and qualities aa spirit are concealed nrotn us, and 
with nliich none of our faculties is fitted to make ua 
acquainted, we do not possess any means, nor can we 
conceive oi' any, calculated to produce in it either amend- 
ment or change. Its subtle and inscrutable character 
places it beyond our action and influence. Nor, as will 
appear hereafter, does the work of education require it to 
be dianged. It only calls for an amendnient of the in- 
Btruments with which it works. So exalted is my view 
of spirit, that I believe it to be competent, without any 
interference ftom ua, to the highest actions for which the 
body is fitted. To amend it belongs only to Him who 
made it. 

It occurs to me, that he who believes in his power to 
Improve spirit, by malting it stronger, larger, more active, 
or in any respect better, has a much less exalted opinion 
of it than he has of himself. A capacity to amend im- 
plies a. superiority in ihe amender and his machinery to 
the tiling he impraves. But the whole machinery of 
education is material. To contend, then, that education 
can improve the abstract mind, is to assert ihe superiaritj/ 
afnuiUeT to spirit. This is neither quibble nor sophis- 
by, but a deduction of reason, and a dictate of common 
sense. Nor will any thing but a spirit of sophistry at- 
tempt its subversion. Except the teacher be superior to 
the pupil, he cannot instruct him. Much less can he do 
K), being greatly inferior. Spirit, being the superior, 
mar/ modily and amend matter ; but for the converse of 
this to be true, seems impossible. 

The organized system of man constitutes the machi- 
nery with which alone his mind operates, during their 
connexion as soul and body. Improve the apparatus, 
then, and you &cilitate and improve the work' which the 
mind performs with it, precisely as you facilitate steam 
operation, and enhance its product, by improving the 
. machinery with which it is executed. In one case. 
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Steam, and in the other, spirit, continue unchanged ; and 
each works and produces with a degree of periection 
corresponding to that of the instruments it employs. 

As respects several of the functions of the mind, the 
correctness of the foregoing theory is universally admit- 
ted. Seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling, as 
well as voluntary muscular motion, are as true mental 
operations as judging, reasoning, rememhering, or cal- 
culation by numbers. And the former are as susceptible 
of improvement as the latter. But when improved, no 
one considers the result as consisting in any amendment 
of simple spirit, but of compound organized matter. 
When, for example, vision is improved, the amendment 
is uniformly referred to the eye, die optic nerve, and that 
portion of the brain immediately associated with them ; 
they being the organs by which the mind sees, and with- 
out which it cannot see. Is hearing improved ? For 
the same reason, it is not the mind, but the auditory 
apparatus, that is aniended. Of the other senses, the 
same is true. If either of them be improved, it is the 
organ that is meliorated in its condition, not the mind 
that uses it. Nor is this truth less obvious as respects 
the instruments of voluntary motion. The opera-dancer, 
the tumbler, and the swordsman, do not, in acquiring 
expertnesa in their ocmpatJons, improve their minds, 
but their muscles and joints, with the nerves and portions 
of the br^ that have the governance of them. These 
positions are so plain, tliat to state them is to prove tliem. 

Respecting the higher mental operations, the same 
may be affirmed with equal safety. In performing them, 
the mind w'orks with the brain as its machinery, as cer- 
tmnly as it does with the eye in seeing", or the muscles 
in dancing and swordsmanship. Is any form of memory 
— say the memory of words, or that of places — rendered 
more apt and retentive by judidous exercise ? We have 
no reason to believe that the mind or spirit is amended 
in this instance, any more than in those heretofore enu- 
merated, it is a portion of the brain — the organ of lan- 
guid oi; locality-— that is amended. By practice, man 
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becomes more poweriVd andadroitinreasoningand judgi^ J 
in^. Here, again, the mind is nut changed. The belief 1 
to that effect has no shadow of evidence to Eustain ib | 
The improvement in this case, as in the preceding one% i 
is conAned to the organs with which the mind reasons '1 
and judges. Arguments, not to be refiited, could be od- ' 
duced in fovour ot' this statement, were the discussioD < 
admissible. Indeed, for man to claim the power of ope- i 
rating immediately on spirit, and either amending or ' 
deteriorating it, by any means he can employ, is an »■• 
sumption perfectly gratuitous, and, in ray opinion, not ■ 
little extraordinary and arrogant. It is enough diat he 
is able to change matter, and control it to his purposes, ' 
fiy material agents. And all the means used in teaching ' 
oremateriol. There is good reason to beUeve, as alrcacu^ < 
stated, that nothing short of the cbeative will that | 
brought spirit into existence can modify it, either for , 
better or worse. When we wish, then, I say, to improve- j 
mental operations, toe have only to amend the orgara 
which the mind employs in performing them. And it' ■ 
will appear hereafter, that this is a proposition of great 
importance in the scheirie of human improvement. For' I 
no other reason would I have ventured to introduce it on 
the present occasion, aware, as I am, that its correctness 
is not litely at first to be generally acknowledged by you. 
Allow me, however, to repeat, that a difference of opi- 
nion on this point will have no tendency to create a dif- 
ference on many that are to follow. The diff'erence will I 
be in theory, not in practice. 

Education is usually divided into two branches, physi- 
cal and moral. More correctly might it be divided into 
three — physical, moral, and intellectual. Nothing \a i 
more certdn, than that the intellectual and the moral 
powers may be educated separately ; the former being I 
amended while the latter are not, and tlie converse. 
Facts in proof of this are abundant. There is as real a 
distinction between mora! and intellectual education, as 
there is between physical education and either of them. 
It will appear, however, presently, that they are all three 
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SO intimately connected, that the improvement of any 
one of theni may be made to contribute to that of the 
others. Nor can it be otherwise, except through mis- 
management. Moral action, intellectual action, and what, 
for want of a better name, I may call physical action, 
have their seats and instruments in different parts of the 
human system ; and those parts are essentially connected 
by sympathy, and other ties more mechanical and obvi- 
ous. One of them being injured oi" benefited, therefore, 
the others are affected b a corresponding manner. De- 
riving their being and sustenance from the same source, 
and serving as elements of the same individual person, 
each of whose parts is necessary to the integrity and per- 
fection of the whole, it would be singular were it not so. 
To illustrate my meaning, and prove my position : — 

The condition of the morals of every individual de- 
pends on the condition of the moral organs of his brain, — 
the condition of his intellect on that of his intellectual 
organs, — and the condition of his physical powers on that 
of the remaining portion of his body. Tlie human body 
is a very complicated apparatus. It consists of many dif- 
ferent organs, which are again made up of other organs, 
each performing its specific iiinctiona. But these organs, 
I repeat, instead of acting every one for itself alone, act 
also for each other individually and collectively, and are 
united in a system by fiinction and sympathy. The condi- 
tion of one organ, fiierefore, whether sound or unsound, 
influences and modifies that of many others. If it be a 
principal organ, it influences the whole machine. There 
are three great sets of organs, which, while tliey are in- 
timately and indispensably connected with each other, 
control all the rest, and assimilate their condition in no 
small degree to their own. These are the chylopoetic 
(chyle-making or digestive) organs, — the blood-making 
and blood-circulating oipins, consisting of the lungs and 
the heart, — and the brain, spinal cord, and nerves, which 
are tlie instruments of intellect and feeling, and are es- 
sential also to voluntary motion. To the heart must bo 
added its appendages, the bloodvessels. These three 
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sets of organs have been said to control all the othergj 
and this they do chiefly by mutually controlling them- 
selves — by exercising, I mean, such a reciprocal influence 
as to be all M the same time somewhat assimilated iif 
condition. They are as necessary to each other as they 
are to the whole. Is one of them materially deranged 
in its action ? The two others suffer immediately, and aU 
the rest of the system in its turn. Is the brain diseased? 
Its healthy influence, which is indispensable to the welU 
being of the two otl)er seta of associated organs, is with- 
held from them, and they also foil in their action, aa well 
as in tlieir sound and sustaining sympathies. The chyle 
and blood ace deteriorated. This proves a source of fur- 
ther injury to tlie brain, which, unless it be supplied willi 
well prepared blood, is neither itself in good condition, 
nor capable of contributing to the health and efficiency 
of the other parts of the body. It cannot prepare, from 
a scanty and bad material, the substance or agent of iu 
own influence, whatever it may be, in sufficient quantity, 
and of sound qualities. The general mischief ari^ng 
from a primary niorbid affection of either of the two 
otiier sets of controlling organs, is equally demonstrable, 
and depends. on similar principles. But it is needless to 
dwell longer on this subject. To every physiologist it is 
already familiar. It is known to him, diat out of chyle of 
bad qualities, or deficient in quantity, a sufficient amovint 
of good blood cannot be prepared ; tliat if respiration be 
defective, the latter fluid cannot be duly vit^izcd ; and 
that if the heart be enfeebled, it cannot throw the blood 
with the requisite force into every part of the eystein. 
Hence I repeat, tliat moral and intellectual education, 
which consists in amending the condition of the brain, 
and physical education, which is the improvement of the 
otlicr parts of the body, are indispensable to the perfec- 
tion of each other, and of course to tliat of the whole 
system. Physical education is to the other two what the 
root, trunk, and branches of the tree are to its leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit. It is the source and sine ^ua mom 
of their existence. Injure or improve it, and you produce 
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on them a kindred eSecL Hence, physical education ia 
far more important than is commonly imagined. With- 
out a due regard to it, by which I mean a stricter and 
more judicious attention than ia paid to it at preEent, 
man cannot attain the perfecUon of his nature. Ancient 
Greece might be cited in confirmation of this. May his- 
tory and ouier forms of record be credited, the people of 
that country were, as a nation, physically and intellec- 
tually the most perfect of the human race. And there 
is reason to believe, that their unrivalled attention to 
physical education was highly influential in producing 
the result. 

In truth, the ancient Persians and Greeks, as well as 
some other nations of antiquity, appear to have cultivat- 
ed that form of education to a much greater extent than 
the moderns do. Nor were they without tlieir reasons 
for this. For their standing in war, in common with their 
influence in peace, individuals among those people were 
greatly indebted to tlieir personal strength. The cause 
of this was, that they were, in a high degree, deficient in 
the improvements of art, especially in their knowledge 
and command of the mechanical powera. Their chief 
substitute for this want was their own bodily powers. 
It was incumbent on them, therefore, to increase those 
powers in the highest practicable degree. The invention 
of gunpowder has brought the weak and the strong to an 
equality in war ; and the improvements made in mecha- 
nics have done nearly the same in relation to the arts of 
peace. Hence, as respects the general business of hfe, the 
moderns havemuchless necessity forpersonal strength than 
the ancients had. And, as mankind act irom motives of 
necessity and interest much more than from those of any 
other sort, physical education, the chief source of supe- 
rior strengtii of person, has been greatly neglected, es- 
pecially by the higher orders of society, tor two or three 
centuries. Knowledge being now the only ground of 
great power and influence, intelUctual education receives 
at present a much more exclusive attention than it for- 
merly did, and much more than comports with the bene- 
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fit of our race. Even it, however, vrould profit greatly 
fry an improved condition of physical education. 
, This brings me immediately to my task. But before 
lActually entering on it, suffer me to observe, tliat if, Id- 
i|tead of treating technically of moral, intellectual, and 
^ysicsl education, authors and others would speak cor- 
rectly of the education of the dilTerent portions of the 
'body, e&ch portion being trained according to its organi' 
iSation and character, they would be more philosophical 
fttld intelligible than they are. I am persuaded they would 
Ifte alao more instructive. 

The skin, for example, must be educated by one mode 
tsf diEciphne, tlie stomach by another, the lungs by a third, 
me muscles and circulatory system by a fourth, and each 
t^emal sense and cerebral organ by a method corres- 
^nding to the peculiarity of its nature. In this view of 
'^e subject, which is the only rational one, the traioing 
li^ the brain in all its departments, by whatever name they 
'eiay be called, is as truly Aphi/iwal or pht/siological pro- 
fis as the training of any other part of the body. I 
all not, however, out of mere conformity to these prin- 
r^ples, employ at present any new terms or phrases, as 
^ose already in use are sufficient for my purpose, and 
Irill be better understood than such as [ might substitute 
^ them. It is of physical education, then, in the usual 
Acceptation of the phrase, that I am now to speak. 

This process may be defined, that scheitie of training 
ich eontribuiea most effectually to the deeel<^ment, 
' \, and perftction of lining matter. As applied to 
. it.is that sdieme which reuses his whole system to 
summit of perfection. In this are included tlie highest 
le and vigour of all parts of the body, that are cousist- 
_ t with a sound condition of tliem ; for the tone of a 
Srital organ, like tliat of a musical instrument, may be too 
m^, as well as too low. 

Physical education, then, in its philosophy and prac- 
tice, is of great compass. If complete, it would be tanta- 
mount to an entire system of Hygeiene. It would em- 
brace every thing that, by bearing in any way on the 
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human body, might injure or benefit it in its health, vi- 
gour, and fitness for action. It must be obvious to you, 
Sierefore, that, on the present occasion, I can consider it 
but partially. To give a fiill development of it, volumes 
of writing would be necessary, and days would be re- 
quired to read tliem. So numerous are the elements 
which enter into the aggregate of the scheme, that I can 
but barely refer to most of them, and speak of a few of 
tbem very briefly. 

Were I to commence at the real fountain of physical 
education, and trace the stream to its close, 1 should be 
obliged to refer to a period anterior to the birth or even 
the formation of those, of the promotion and perfection 
of whose health and strength I should be treating. 

The first and most important element of physical 
education is to procure, fur those to be educated, a 
oonslihitian of body origimilhj sound. To this the 
soundness of parents is indispensable — it being a law 
of nature that constitutional qualities are hereditary. As 
relates to leading points, tbis is a truism familiar to 
every one, and is uniformly and successfully acted on in 
the breeding of inferior animals. That all constitutional 
qualities are transmitted from parents to their children, 
admits not of a doubt. Apparent exceptions are only 
apparent, not real. Are parents perfectly Bound and 
vigorons in body? So are their children, when they 
first see the light. Is the reverse true? Are the former 
constitutionally unsound and debilitated? The evil de- 
scends, in some degree, to the latter. Respecting intel- 
lect, the same is true. According as it is weak or strong, 
sound, unsound, or peculiar in tlie parents, ao are its cha- 
racter and condition in the children. I speak in general 
terms, and refer only to general results, without meaning 
to entangle myself in the difficulties of abnormal cases. 
And thus far all testimony concurs to sustain me. The 
descendants of a community, sound, vigorous, and hardy 
in mind and body, will be themselves a community of 
the same description, unless they are changed by adven- 
titious causes. To this, neither does history contain, nor 
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can observation adduce, a single exception. Spartan 
children were like their Spartan parents, and lisotian 
children like their Bteotian parents. And, in our times, 
the descendants of the hill-country and of the valley are 
very dissimilar. 

As relates to the standing and welfare of the human 
race, this principle is much more extensively and power- 
fiiUy operative than it is generally supposed to be. It it 
the reason why children born at different periods of the 
lives of their parents, and under the intlueuce of different 
drcumatances, especially different degrees of parental 
health and vigour, are often so unlike each other. It is 
also the most probable source of the very frequent and 
strong resemblance of twins, which receive the impress 
of ei^ctly the same parental condition. Children par- 
take of the constitutional qualities of their parents for 
the time being. Years and circumstances alter those 
qualities, and the offspring produced under the influence 
of them thus modified, are correspondingly altered. Even 
the present predominance of any particular fiiculty of tliB 
mind in the parents, would seem to transmit that fa- 
culty to the child in greater vigour dian it would be 
transmitted under the predominance of any other faculty. 
To illustrate this subject by examples. 

The firstrbom children of parents who marry when 
very young, are rarely, if ever, equal, in either body or 
intellect, to those born at a subsequent period, provided 
the parents continue healthy. Hence the younger sons 
of noblemen so generally surpass, in all the higher attri- 
butes of our race, their elder brothers, whose only pre- 
eminence depends on the privileges attached to primoge- 
niture. I know that an attempt has been 
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niture. I know that an attempt has Deen made to ex- h 

plain tills on a different ground ; that of education, es- ^M 

pectancy, and habit. But I also know tliat the attempt ^U 

has failed. The difference is too great to be thus ac- ^^ 

H^ counted for. It often occurs, moreover, when the cause ^| 

^h just referred to is wanting. The following is believed to ^U 

^K be the true explanation. ^H 

^H Very young parents are, in constitution, immature and ^^H 
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compRrfttively teeble ; and that cooBtitutional imperfec- 
tion descends Lo their early offspring. As years pass on, 
their being ripens, aad their strength increases. As a 
natural effect of this, the constitutions of their children 
become ameliorated. It was a knowledge of this, derived 
from observation, that induced the Spartans to prohibit 
marriage until the parties had attained entire maturity ; 
the females the age of twenty-two or twenty-tive, and 
the males that of twenty-seven or thirty. I need scarce- 
ly add, that they were personally the hardiest and most 
powerful people of Greece, and, as a community, the most 
warlike. 

For reasons well known ta phrenologists, the animal 
organs and faculties predominate during early life. Pa- 
rents, therefore, who marry at that period, communicate 
in a higher degree to their first children the same unfor- 
tunate predominance, which renders them less intellec- 
tual and moral, and more sensual ; less capable, as well 
as less ambitious, of pre-eminence in knowledge and vir- 
tue, and more inclined to animal indulgences. If I am 
not mistaken, hbtory and observation sustain this view of 
the subject, and philosophy expoimds it. 

Again. The sons of soldiers and military leaders, born 
during periods of war and peril, are believed to be con- 
stitutionally brave. Under such circumstances, a coward 
has rarely been issued into the world. The reason would 
seem plain. In the parents, the organs and faculties per- 
taining to war, excited to inordinate action by scenes 
congenial to them, predominate for the time, and bravery 
becomes the native inheritance of their sons. Hence 
also the phrase *' soldier's daughter" means a heroic wo- 
man. During the early and warlike age of our frontier 
States, when the rifle and the tomraahock were constant- 
ly employed in the work of havock, every child was born 
an Indian -fighter. The cause, I say, is obvious. In the 
whole population, which was composed of warriors, the 
organs and faculties suited to the occasion bore sway, and 
gave to the constitution of the ol&pringof the communi- 
ty a corresponding character. For the same reason diil- 
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ilren born io France during the revolution, were consti- 
bitioiiolly soldiers. The late spectacle of heroism in Pa- 
ns testifies strongly to this effect. Thoee who defeated 
Ihe veterans of Charles X., and wrested ttoia him the 
Keptre and the aword, were chiefly the sons of the p 
ceding revolution. And never did combatacits display 
fd0ur more firm and resplendent." 

Efforts are again made to explain tbese and all similar 
events, oo the single ground of education and example. 
But they are made in vain : or ratJier worse than in ' 
They inculcate error. That education and example do 
Biuch, is not denied. And the principles of their opera- 
tion will be stated hereafter. But they cannot do every 
thing. Children bom under the shade of the laurel be- 
come brave soldiers and heroic leaders more readily than 
those who inhale, with their first breath, the perfunr 
die olive. This is in accordance with nature; and ob- 
servation, as far as it has been directed to the subject, 
testifies to its truth. It is on sirmlar ground that the su- 
perior bravery of the Spartans and Lacedemonians may 
be most rationally explained. I mean the active predo- 
rainance of the warUke organs in their parents. 

On the same prijiciple are we to explain the fact, that 
the children of Arabs and Tartars are bom with propen- 
sities to pillage and theft. For centuries, their progeni- 
tors have been a pilfering and a " robber race." The 
consequence is obvious. The organs of the brain i 
dining to those vices, have been predominant. They 
have formed the constitutional bias and ruling passion ^ 
their possessors, and have, no doubt, been enlarged by 
perpetual exercises for exercise aa certainly enlarges 

* Tlis BUbject here (ouched upon by Di CalilwelJ — the trsusin: 
to Ihe ehili of tbg qusUcies [iieilDmimint in the parents at the tu 
it> proiluctino — i> ona of very gteit im-porlnDi^c, IhaUKfa hithcrte s 
unirBrsaUy overlooked. Profm^gr Hufelaod of BecUn, in his ^ 
l^olonging Human Life, in»i»ta upon it wilL earneatneM (lee Ei 
IruBlation, London, IB29, pp. 214, 215) ; and it i< largely iUusi 
hy Mc Combo io the fifth chapter of his worlt on The ComlUuti 
Man caHaiiemd in nUUion to Extersal OlyeeU,—R. C, 
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particular portions of the brain, as it does particular mus- 
cles. Qy a law of nature, therefore, tJieir excess in both 
size and action has descended to posterity ; and this ex- 
cess has been augmented by example and practice. The 
Arab and Tartar character, tlierefore, b tlie product of 
the combined influence of parentage and education. 

The first suggestion L shall offer, as a means toward 
the improvement of our race, is the prohibition or volun- 
tary abandonment of too early marriages. Before the 
parties form a compact fraught with consequences so in- 
finitely weighty, let the constitution and education of 
bodi be matured. They will then not only transmit to 
their oifspring a better organization, but be themselves, 
from the knowledge and experience they have attained, 
better prepared to improve it by cultivation. For 1 shall 
endeavour to make it appear that cultivation can improve 
it. When a skilful agriculturist wishes to amend his 
breed of cattle, he does not employ, for that purpose, 
immature animals. On the contrary, he carefully pre- 
vents their intercourse. Experience, moreover, teaches 
bim not to expect fiiiit of the best quality from immature 
fruit-trees or vines. The product of such crudeness is 
always defective. In like manner, marriages between 
boarding-school girls and striplings in or just out of col- 
lege, ought to be prohibited. In such cases, prohibition 
is a duty, no less to the parties themselves, than to their 
o&pring and society. Marriages of the kind are rarely 
productive of any thing desirable. Mischief and unhappi- 
nesBof some sort are their natural ftuit. Patriotism, there- 
fore, philanthropy, and every feeling of kindness to hu- 
man nature, call for their prevention. Objections, resting 
on ground not altogether dissimilar, may be justly urged 
against young women marrying men far advanced in 
years. Old men should in no case contract marriages 
likely to prove ihiitfid. Age has impaired their consti- 
tutional qualities, which descending to their offspring, the 
Sractice tends to deteriorate our race. It is rare for the 
escendants of men far advanced in years to be distin- 
guished for high qualities of either body or mind. ^m 
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f - As regpects persons seriously deformed, or in any way 
constitutionally enfeebled — the rickety and club-tboted, 
I £x instance, and those with distorted spines, or who are 
p^isposed to insanity, scrofula, pulmonary consumption, 
gout, or epilepsy — all persons of this description should 
conscientiously abstain &om matrimony. In a special 
manner, where both the male and female labour luider a 
hereditary taint, they should make it a part of their duty 
to God and their posterity never to be thus united. Mar- 
riage in such individuals cannot be defended on moral 
ground, much less on that of public usefidness. It is 
selfish to an extent but little short of crime. Its aban- 
donment or prevention would tend, in a high degree, to 
the improvement of mankind. 
As relates to the present, 
subjects, facts alone are worthy of oi 
gle one, that may be here adduced, 
the theories that can be framed. It confirms so fully the 
principle I am contending for, as to render opposition to 
it hopeless. 

In Turkey and Persia, men of rank and wealth marry 
none but wdl formed and beautiful women. They pro- 
cure many of their wives from Georgia and Circassia, 
k fte Asiatic paradise of female beauty. Such has been 
h Adr practice for ages. The consequence is what all cn- 
vjUitened individuals are prepared to expect. As regards 
K^beir persoTis, the Turks and Persians of the higher casts 
re among the finest people on earth. Compared to the 
rwer orders of then* coimtrymeti, who marry without 
, ich selection, and for whose personal improvement, 
Ifterefore, no provision is made, their superiority, in all 
E points of elegance, is as striking as is that of the English 
Ifiunter contrasted with the cart-horse. Throughout the 
pvorld, a similar custom would produce a similar effect. 
^It is to be lamented, however, that the practice in Tur- 
y and Persia, of so secluding females as to prevent 
■fbem IVom using the proper amount of exercise, operates 
a barrier to the improvement of mankind. I need 
aicely add, that it does tliis by debilitating the femalii 
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constitution, and entailing comparative feebleness on tlie 
offspring. Let it be hnrne in mind, that, in speaking of 
tile Ene forms i^ the Turks and Persians, I allude to their 
" persons" only, by which I mean their limbs and trunks. 
in the development and figure of their heads, they are 
^iferior to the Europeans and the inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States. The reason is plain. Being less devoted to 
intellectual pursuits, their brains experience less excite- 
ment and exercise, and are tlierefore smaller, and pro- 
bably also inferior in tone. 

To illuBtrate this subject farther, and fortify the senti- 
ments just advtmced, tlie citation of another practice of 
skilful agriculturists may be useful. It is that of select- 
ing the largest, best formed, and sprightljest of their do- 
mestic animals as breeders, when they wisli to improve 
tlieir stock. The same is true of their efforts to improve 
even their vegetable productions. Whether they propa- 
gate by seeds, roots, or cuttings, they select the largest, 
best looking, and best conditioned, as the parent race. 
Tliis practice is founded on experience, and the end aim- 
ed at by it, except it be prevented by sinister causes, is 
always attained. Its relevancy to the subject I am con- 
sidering is too |Jain to need any comment. The prac- 
tice of Frederick H. of Prussia, on this point, is well 
known. He was inordinately attached to a gigantic 
Stature in his grenadiers. To form this corps, therefore, 
he selected the largest men in his kingdom. Nor did his 
solicitude on the subject suffer him to stop here. Tliat 
the race might not degenerate, he also selected, as wives 
for his grenadiers, the largest women in his kingdom. 
The consequence is, that Potsdam and its neighbourhood, 
where Frederick's grenadier-corps was stationed, furnish 
even now a greater number of persons of gigantic size, 
than any other place of tlie same amount of population 
in Europe — perliaps in the world. 

In consequence of an unfortunate cerebral organiza- 
tion, Bome persons who are reared in virtuous society-, 
under the influence of the best example, possess an in- 
controllable propensity to vice — to lying, treachery, theft. 



(tebbery, and even murder. Instances of this description 
*e much more numerous than they are thought to be, 
4n case of the marriage of such individuals, the probabi- 
Bty is strong that their offspring will inherit their consti- 
tutional inttrmity. The issue, indeed, can scarcely be 
flOierwise, unless it be prevented by a better organization 
'■ the other parent, or counteracted by education, of 

ose influence in amending mankind I shall ipeuk here- 
lAer. To refrain from marriage, therefore, would be, in 
■^lOse persons, a redeeming virtue. Of individuals dwarf- 
Mi in stature, the same is tnie. All such acts of self- 
itenial would he praiseworthy in them, inasmuch as they 
TJWuld tend to ameliorate the condition of man. 

Another source of human deterioration is a long series 
'«f femily intermarriages. Be the cuuse what it may, 
•fcoth history and observation testify to Wit fact, that the 
Steue of marriages between parties related by conaangui- 
-laity always degenerate. They become enfeebled in time, 
Jbotli mentally and corporeally. This practice, which is 
Qbstered chiefly by the false pride of rank, has reduced 
Inmost to dwarfishness the nobility of sevnal nations, es- 
4Kcially of Portugal. It has likewise aided not a little in 
'•ot only deteriorating, but nearly extinguishing, most of 
<(he royal &mdies of Europe. This case ia strengthened 
Ihd rendered more impressive by the fact, that the an- 
'OestorB of those families were the real ^^rocere* or nafu- 
yal Hollies of the land; men peculiarly distiaguished in 
^ifaeir day, as well for corporeal stature, strength, and 
■comeliness, as for mental excellence. Yet, I repeat, that 
3|t long line of &mily intennarriagea has contributed much 
"Kt reduce below the average of mankind the descendants 
"Vp those ancient nobles, whose high qualities alone gave 
"tiiem station and influence. In this the human race are 
Analogous to our domestic animds, which are deteriorated 
by breeding constantly from the same stock. Even 
among the people of cert^n sects in religion, much mis- 
cl)ief isdone by the continued intermarriages of the mem- 
bera with each other. The condition of the Jews and 
the Quakers ofibrds proof of this. Those two societies 
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are more afficted with Borne form of mental derangemenl, 
Id proportion to their numbers, than any others in Chrie- 
tendom. They are also unusually deficient in dbtingtiished 
men. This is no doubt attributable, in no Email degree, 
to their so seldom marrjlng ont of their own sects. 

Another grand source of tlie degeneracy of human be- 
ings, is the marriage of the indigent; of those, I mean, 
who are destitute of a competent supply of wholesome 
food for themselves and theur children. This is a. fear- 
ful cause of deterioration. Reason assures us that it 
must be so. A sound and powerful machine cannot be 
constnicted out of a scanty stock of damaged materials. 
And to the decision of reason, observation unites its tes- 
imony. A glance at the indigent of all nations fiirnishes 
incontestable proof of the fact. Monuments offer-gone 
degeneracy every where present themselves. "Witness 
the large manufacturing towns of Europe. Stinted and 
unwholesome fare acts on mankind as it does on other 
forms of living matter. It injures organization, and 
checks development. Both the vegetables of a barren 
soil, and the animals scantily nourished by them, are di- 
niinutive and feeble, as well as unsighdy. So is man, 
when pinched and dispirited by poverty and its concomi- 
tants. Even the United States fiimish many examples 
confirmatory of this, while other countries furnish a hun- 
dred-fold more. Such are a few of the most prominent 
and fruitful sources of human degeneracy. The remedy 
for the evil is, abstinence from marriage in the cases re- 
ferred to. 

But in no country, perhaps, and least of all in our 
own, are we to look for the speedy adoption, to any use- 
ful extent, of tliis preventive measure. People will mar- 
ry and have issue, whether their figures and develop- 
ments be good or bad, whether ihey are poor or rich, 
akin or aliens in blood, and wliether their constitutions 
be sound or otherwise. They will also continue to mar- 
ry, in many instances, at too early a period of life, as 
long as subsistence for a family can be easily procured. 
Our only practicable remedy, therefore, consists in re- 
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'moving, as far as possible, the evils of improper parent- 
age and other causes, by subsequent treatment. And 
this can be done by education alone, judiciously adapted, 
in its principles and administration, to the constitution of 
nan. 

■ The last cause I shall cite, . 
rirth of the child, is the state c 
taring gestation. Unless that be sound, the ci 
if the offspring wiU be necessarily impaired. It is m vain 
0. allege, in opposition to this, that the infants of delicate, 
Dfeebled, and even sickly njfithers, are sometimes healthy 
md robust. They would have been more bo, had the 
'leelth of their mothers been in a belter condition. 

■ The avoidance, by iemales, therefore, while pregnant, 
f every thing that might injure them, cannot be too 

■ ■ ":. Nor is this all. They should take more exercise 
e open air than they usually do. The feeling which 

faduces many of them to shut themselves up hi their 
ms for weeks and months before parturition is an ex- 
s of delicacy — were the term less exceptionable, I 
uld say false delicacy — and ought not to be indulged. 
rheir food should be wholesome, nourishing, and easy of 
Sgestion, and should be taken in quantities sufficient to 
^e them their entire strength, and maintain all their 
ictions m ilill vigour. Their minds ought to be kept 
B state of tranquillity. In a particular manner, the 
ibcts of frightfid appearances, alarming accidents, and 
' ^tating and impassioned tales and narratives should be 
<»refully guarded against by them. The blighting opera- 
tion of the " Reign of Terror," in Paris, on the children 
bom during that periled, furnishes fearful evidence of the 
influence of the distracted and horrified condition of the 
mother over the system of the unborn infant. An un- 
'Usual number of them was still-born. Of those who were 
not so, a number equally uncommon died at an early age ; 
and of those who attained adult life, an unusual propor- 
tion were subject to epilepsy, madness, or some otJier 
form of cerebral disease. Pinel tells us, that out of nine- 
^-two children born afler the blowing up of the arsenal 
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at Landau, in 1793, eight were affected by a species of 
crGtinism, and died before tlie expiration of the fifUiyesr; 
djirty-three languished throwgli a miserable eniste 
from nine to ten months' duration ; sixteen died o' 
ing into the world, and two were born with r. 
fractures of the longer bones 1 The latter effect must 
have been produced by the inordinate and deranged con< 
traction of the uterus. 

Over the foregoing causes, you, as mere instructors, 
have no control. For no mismanagement of them, tliere- 
fore, are you accountable. ^ Nor does the direction of 
physical education in the nursery fall within your pro- 
vince. Yet ia the treatment of children there of great 
moment, both to them and to you, in subsequent years. 
Its effects, for good or evil, can scarcely fail to be as last- 
ing as their lives, and to influence more or less tlieir 
entire destiny. A few remarks on it, therefore, will not, 
perhaps, be out of place. 

The sound nursery-education of children consists chief- 
ly in the judicious management of diet, cleanliness, cloth- 
ing, atmospherical temperature, respiration, muscular ex- 
ercise, sleep, and the itnimal paasions. I say ■' animal 
passions," because children in the nursery have no other 
kind. Of the education of the moral feelings, I shall 
speak hereafter. I do not say that no degree of moral 
education can be communicated to chddrcn at a. very 
early period. Their moral organs, however, being as yet 
not only small, but very immature, cannot be operated on 
to much advantage. An attempt to excite them power- 
fully might even do mischief 

iliet. — For many reasons, infants are best nom^shed 
when nursed by their mothers. Though exceptions to 
this sometimes occiu", they are rare, and might, by well- 
regulated conduct, be rendered much more so. When 
children have passed the period of lactation, their diet 
should be simple, nutritious, and easily digested ; and 
they may take it liberally, and at shorter intervals than 
adults. But they should never be gorged with it, nor al- 
lowed to eat until their ^petites are cloyed. Ctf all so- 
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lid substances, whether animal or vegetable, they should 
early learn the importance of thormigh tnoMication. They 
shoulil be taugh^ that to swallow such articles without 
tiewing them is indecent, as well as injurious ; tor tliey 
■will often do, in detiance of danger and positive prohibi- 
CioD, what they would not do in violation of good manners, 
fiigh'Scasoned condiments, and other provocatives, sliould 
4e carefully witliheld from tliem. So should untipe fruit, 
«nd crude vegetables,— idl their diet being thoroughly 
■eooked. Indeed, children are, on an average, much more 
ii^ured than benefited by eating undressed summer fruit, 
«f whatever kind it may be, and whether it be ripe or 
green. One reason of fhis is, that they are permitted to 
«Bt too much of it, and to take it at improper times. 
Every thing either highly stimulating, or difficult of di- 
gestion, should be prohibited food. Such diet is bad 
wiough for adults ; for children, tender, feeble, and sus- 
ceptible as they are, it is poison, destroying lite, at times, 
in a few hours. Infinite miscliief is done by giving chil- 
dren a " little" of a prohibited article, because " the dear 
creatures wanted it, and held out their little hands for it 1" 
A transgression of this kind by a nurse sliould be visited 
on her by an immediate dismissal. Let it never be for- 
gotten or overlooked, that, like all other parts of the body, 
the stomach may be strengthened by skilful training. Let 
tiiat organ receive suitable ailment, in proper quantities, 
and at well-regulated periods, and it will be as certainly 
ilDptoved in its powers and sym^mthies, as the brain, ex- 
ternal senses, and muscles are, by their appropriate kinds 
of action. Nor is it less impaired and enfeebled than 
■Mher organs, by too much or too little action. It is sub- 
ject to all the laws that govern other portions of organ- 
ized matter. Suitable exercise, indulged in to the pro- 
per extent, strengthens it, while excessive and deficient 
action weakens it, and unfits it for its functions. Too 
much attention cannot be paid to the bowels, in the e; 
iier years of life, and indeed throughout the whole of 
Their condition should always be free, inclining to laxity 
rather than the contrary. Let them be regulated by diet 
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and regimen, if pOBSibk. Should that course, however, 
prove unsuccesanil, the necessary laxatives must be ad- 
ministered. 

The deanliness of children is indispensable to the 
healthy action of their skin, and, through that, to their 
general health ; and die water used in cleansing thera 
diDuld be tepid. Though vigorous children may bear 
bathing in cold water with impunity, delicate ones, can- 
not; and even the former, if in the slightest degree in- 
disposed, may be injured by it. It being, moreover, not 
always eiisy to ascertain whether children are in perfect 
heai^i or not, tepid water is always safest. Nor is in- 
fancy tlie proper period to attempt to produce hardihood 
of constitution, by exposure to alow temperature. Prac- 
tice founded on the opposite opinion is ofVen productive 
of serious, not to say fatal, results. 

I shall only add, under this head, that personal cleaii- 
liness, as one of the minor virtues (lor it deserves to be 
so called), is much less attended to and esteemed in the 
United States than it ought to be. Nor does this charge 
implicate only the neglect of children. Adults are aSl 
more negligent of cleanliness in themselves. . During 
weeks and months, water touches no parts of many m 
them, save tlieir hands and faces, and, longo intervallo, 
their feet and ancles. This is downright uncleanliness, 
not to give it a harsher name. Were the inhabitants of 
our country to use some form of ablution much more fre- 
quently than they do, they would be purer, more com- 
fortable, and healthier than they are.* 

* Were llie pliiloioplij of uleaoliaesa beRor knona. this i\iHy nould 
not lie on genenlly negtucted. The skin has inDunii?ral>le pare>, nod 
serves as aa outlet for the nssle particles a! (he bod;. The quMtitf 

on Iho very lonert eidmste, about titenlj--four ounces. If the puMge 
of this Disttsr he Dbstructed, sa ihst it is reUtncd in the body, the qua- 
litf of the blood ie deter ioraled hy its presence, sad the goDeial health, 
which greatly depends on the stale of the hluoil, a oiada to suffer. The 
nature of the perspired matter is such, that ic is apt, in coosequenCQ of 
the flva^rotioa of itii watery pgrtioa, t4i be oondensed^ aad clog the 
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The clothing of infants should be soft, fitted to absorb 
moJEture from the skin and retain the natural warmth of 
the body, and so fashioned as to be loose and free. The 
tight bandaging of children, and every other form of 
iffCBsure made by their clothing, is pernicious. Health 
W been injured, and life destroyed by it. This is true, 
more especially, of undue pressure on the abdomen or 
chest — the parts on which it is most frequently made. 

The temperature of a nursery ought to be comfortable. 
It should neither chill with cold nor flush with heat. To 
the tenderness and susceptibility of infancy, all extremes 
are hurtful. Means to prevent the a]>artment from being 
' itraversed by currents of cold or damp air should be pro- 
■ led, and nothing neglected that may tend to secure an 
_ iable temperature. 

The respiration of infants is immensely important, and 
^ ''cannot be too vigilantiy attended to. The air breathed 
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by them sliotild be fraBli and mire. Let nurseries, tliere- 
fore, be spacious, dean, and ttiorwighly ventilated. Nor 
is it unimportant that they be ivell lighted — I mean with 
windows. The influence of light on animal life is not 
sufficiently ajmreciated. Facts as well as principles shew, 
diat it is much greater and more salutary tlian is com- 
inonly believed. Darkness, long continued, is scarcely 
less pernicious to tender animals (and children are such) 
than to plants. Account for it as we may, light co-ope- 
rates with oxygen, in imparting to the arterial blood the 
brilliancy of its scarlet. Not only the complexion, but 
the blood itself, the source of complexion, loses much of 
its florid hue, in miners, criminals confined in dark dun- 
geons, and other persons long secluded from the light. 
During suitable weather, infants should pass several 
hours daily in tlie open air. The constant housing of 
adults is bad ; that of infants far worse — because dieir 
delicacy and sensitiveness are greater. Respiration acts 
■primitively on the lungs ; and those organs are invigo- 
rated and otherwise benefited, by tlie laughing, shouting, 
crowing, and occasional crt/ing of children. However 
unpleasant the latter sound may be, it is a natural one. 
And nature is, in all things, otir best guide ; though we 
must not abuse her, or suffer her to be abused, by any 
sort of excess. Crying, within proper bounds, is good 
exercise for the lungs and other vocal organs of children ; 
and suitable exercise is a certain source- of strength to 
every portion of the body. Tlie late Professor Rush, 
who was noted for his pithy, antithetical, and sagacious 
remarks, said in his lectures, that, tiioiigli tlie usual adage 
respecting children was, " Laugh and be fat," he had 
learned from observation that they might also " cry and 
be fat." And he was right." 

* Tba quslificaCiun <• xithin proper bounds" ib Judicious ; for ex- 
CMB in crying i> unqueBtionibly buitTiiI. Dr iiiba Giegoij lemuka, 
t]ut " children, when vary joong, never crjr but from pninor licknes*. 
ud lliereforB llie ciuse of ttloir dirtresi ehould be sccurately inquired 
into. If it I* alloned to coDtiaue, it diilurbs all the animal furnitiuns, 
eipMialljF tbe digestive ponen ; sod from the diaorders of llieae i 
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r The mttseular exercise of ehilJren sliould be related 

more judgment and care than are usually beatowed 

CrawUng is their tirst mode of progression. In 

is they should be eocouraged, and induced to practise 

k freely ; and it ouglit to be somewhat protracted. Nurses 

i parents, especially young parents, are generally too 

KtouB to see their in&nta beginning to walk, or rather 

\fa totter along in a form of movement that can hardly 

be called wcubing. Hence they induce them to make 

[vemature efforts to that effect. The evils likely to arise,. 

and wltich oflen do arbe, Irom this practice, are pl^n. 

Owing to the iraraaturity and flexibility of their bones, 

[1 the feebleness of their muscles, the lower eittreroi- 

B are frequently bent and misslit^jen by it ; and the 

tildren, falUng, injure their beads or other parts of their 

idies, by bringing them into collision with hard, cutting, 

t poncturing substances. The precise age at which 

KlUldren may begb to walk with safety cannot be settled 

[ any general rule. The progress toward matm-ity 

^ b^g more rapid in some of them than in others, the 

periods of their fitness to walk will be earlier or later 

IB corresponding degrees. But none should be allowed 

to walk until the hnnnesa and strength of their limbs are 

sufficient to sustain, without distortion or injury, the 

weight of their bodies. Observation on individual cases, 

therefore, aided by experience, must give the rule. On 
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the subject of sleep, as a means in physical education, t 
few remarks will be offered hereafter. 

The passions of children, if indulged, are growing 
evils. Hence they should be vigilantly held in check 
from the earliest period. If not thus restrained, they be- 
come noxious weeds in the gardefi of the mind, deprive 
valuable plants of their nourishment, and blight them 
with their shadow. To speak in language better suited 
to my subject ; if, instead of being curbetl, they are fed 
and fostered, they become the roiing elements of cha- 
racter, and insure to the individual a life of trouble-^ 
not to say of accident, disease, and suffering. A large 
proportion of the eviU of life, as respects both health and 
fortune, is the product, more or less directly, of unnily 
passions. The higher and milder virtues, social as well 
as moral, cannot flourish under their dominion. In a 
special manner, children should never be allowed to ob- 
tain what has once been denied them, by breaking into 
a passion about it. Such an act ought to be always vi- 
sited by a positive privation of the thing de^red ; and 
the ground of the denial should be made known to them. 
Never let a child have reason to believe that a gust of 
passion is a suitable means to gratify a wish. Teach him, 
as far as possible, to know and feel the reverse ; and, 
should he become offended at a pet or a play-thing, nei- 
ther beat it yourself, nor allow him to beat it, by way of 
pacification or revenge. Such procedure is aliment to 
vindictiveness, and leads to mischief— perhaps, in the 
end, to maiming and murder. As relates to matters of 
this kind, ignorant and passionate nurses are among the 
worst of family nuisances. They oflen blow into a flame 
the sparks of passion, which, without their aid, would 
have slumbered and gone out. These may be deemed 
small and trivial matters. In themselves they are so, but 
dot in their consequences. Let it never be forgotten, 
that " little things are great to Kttle men," and more es- 
pecially to little children, A fiery education in the nur- 
sery may heat the brmn to the verge of inflammation, 
id in the production of actual inflammation or mad- 
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.impair health in sundry other ways by excessive 
excitement, — render unhappy the days of others, as well 
at of the mismanaged individual, — and lay the foundation 
flf a blasted reputation. It is believed that an education 
" this kind injured immeasurably the late Lord Byron ; 
and. Earl Ferrers expiated on a gibbet the fruit of a si- 



c But it is not what is called the temper that is alone in- 
ured by a nursery-education unskilfully conducted. Ha- 
Iks of deception, falsehood, and even theft, are not un- 
requently encouraged and formed by it. This can 
GBTcely fail to lead to eerioua mischief; it being the na- 
itural courae of things, that seeds sown in in&ncy yield 
frwt in maturer years. The slightest disposition, there- 
dbre, in children to deviate from truth and c^idour, either 
in words or actions, or to appropriate as their own what 
4bes not belong to them, should be promptly suppressed. 
It arises from irregular action in certain organs of the 
Itrain, which, if not checked, runs to excess, and turns to a 
iT&l disease. The organs referred to belong to tile ani" 
il class, and, being thus exercised, become so powerful 
■iid refractory as to be no longer under the control of 
flie moral and reflecting organs ; and the elements of 
irice are finally rooted in tlie constitution with such firm- 
Aess as to frustrate all attempts to remove them. So im~ 
Wrtantis early training to the character of our race, yet 
D lamentably is it neglected and abused ! In sudi cases, 
lealth of body suffers in common with soundness of mind, 
he undue exercise of the animal organs of the brdii 
wing hostile to both. In fine, the regulation of the nur- 
, though too generally intrusted to ignorance and 



ttioughtlessnese, is a cliarge of great importance, impos- 
hg a responsibility far more weighty than it is usually 
tensidered.* Too often are those who are fit for little 
Be converted into nursery-girls. It may be safely as- 

* There IB oottiing ia wbich philofoplLica] writera on educatioa are 
B eailiest jemt, u by far the most importsnt in refereace (o their fu- 
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serted, that the charge of die nursery is frequently gire 
to those who would not be trusted with the care rf the 
sheepfold. This is unpardonable, and leads to evil by a 
law as certain and immutable, as that by which warmth 
and looisture excite vegetation, or a ponderous body in- 
cljnes towards the centre. 

But if' the mere neglect of parents is a sure source of 
vice in their childreo, and therefore highly falameable, 

in ptafU'i 1 
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education, aji MIh Edgeiiorth,' " begins very earlj, evem in the 
nunerj' . . The temper acquires habits much earlier than is usually >p- 
prabended i the first imprcssioDB which infents Toceive, and the firftt 
bibita which they learn irom their nurses, influence the temper and dia- 
potitlon, long after the allghl causes nhich produced Ihem are fargot- 
tuD,"— (ProolicoZ EdHcatinn. vol. i. p. 12.) And Wr Mill, in the 
ariicia " Eduoslion," Ena/c. Bril., obnervos ; " U seems lo be a 
Jaw of human oatute that the first sensatiaog eiperieneed produce the 
prenteit effects ...Common language confirms this law, itheo it spniu 
' ~ ceptibilitj of the lendor mind ...Education, then, or Iba cart 
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iriod is iO utmost vigilance of 
IB credulity of young children, 
ns take upon the miad, ate of 
fi>r dtspensiog with the services 
of those ignorant nursery -maids, who implant so many hurtful errora 
and prejudice) which it is almost imposBibls to eradicate. " For," 
as Jaremy Taylor fDrrably ratnarks, " whatsoever is Caught to children 
at fint they believe infinitely, tor they know nothing to the contrary ; 
they have hsd.no other masters whose theorems might abate the 
atrangth of their first persuaaions ; and it is a great advantage in those 
oases to get possession ; and before their first principles caa be dislodged, 
they are maile habitual and complexioosl — it is their nature then to 
beheve ihetn." (Diicanria of iKt LOierty of Frophat/ing, eecC li, 
] l.)-.R. C. ,„ 
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where can I find terms to reprobate, as it deserves, the 
■tfiminality of corrupt and profligate parental examples! 
f how sufficiently lo deplore the disasters they entail on 
Unilies and the community 1 To pronounce them, by way 
f distinction in guilt and mischief, the curse of the 
AND, would^not be a denunciation too deep for their de- 
lerits. For when I calmly reflect on their inherent tur- 
itude, and survey the whole scope of their influence, 
3rect and indirect, present and future, 1 am compelled 

regard them as afountainof evil more hateful and pro- 

tfic than any other. Contrasted with them, the seduc- 
iBve influence of youthfiil associates whitens into inno- 
'«ence. If guilt and infamy are a greater evil, and more 
to be deprecated than disease and death, tliere might be 
i^lficulty in proving to the satisfaction of sound reason, 
Vt parental infanticide is a. deeper crime than parental 
rofligacy. The former but consigns to the grave a single 
inocent, saving it from the ills that humanity must en- 
tare ! while the latter is instrumental in rendering a 
^hole family monuments of depravity, vice, and misery, 
'revolting to sense, outcasts from aflection and sympathy, 
ad, as far as llieir influence extends, a blight on society. 
Sor does the evil terminatewith themselves. They in turn 
come profligate parents and infect their descendants : 
, 3, thus the stream of corruption runs on artd, widens, 
'(Uffusing its mildews to an unknown extent. I repeat, 
fiiat if destruction of mind is worse in all respects than 
2leBtructionof body (and who will deny it?) fcan scarcely 
Tceive on what ground the deliberate perpetrator of 
e former deed should be held less crirainid, than he who 
inder a gust of impassioned excitement perpetrates the 
Uter. Besides, the profligacy of parental example not 
iply brutalizes the miiids of children ; it leads also to 
JMiUly diseases in them, which hurry them as lazars to 
^emature graves. And thus to the infectious example 
of the parent is the death of tlie children virtually attri- 
■bulable. ■ ' 

Will it be alleged that I am delineating too broadly 
d colouring loo highly this picture of family inunoiality 
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and its consequences ? I reply, that I do not dilnk so ; 
and instances innumerable in proof of my opinion might 
be easily cited. There is scarcely in the United States 
a village or a neighbourhood that does not furnish them, 
and towns and cities exhibit them in thousands. Or will 
it be alleged that parents are not aware of the full extent 
of the desolation they iRpread around them by their pes- 
tilent example ? I again reply, that it is not possible for 
them to be ignorant of facts which they daily witness ; 
and which, had not habitual vice and profligacy hardened 
their consciences, would madden them with remorse. 
Does vegetation v/itlier under the emanations of the man- 
cinoUa and the upas ? and does poison bred of mate^ 
rial corruption infect and destroy the m'bst powerful 
frames ? We know it does. How, then, can the tender 
and susceptible minds of childhood and youth resist the 
jwison of moral corruption ? especially when it is admi- 
nistered by a parent, on whom the child has been accus- 
tomed to rely for mental as well as corporeal sustenance. 
Under such circumstances, to escape contamination is all 
but impossible. If the infection does not strike in one 
form, it will in another. Of this the parent must be sen- 
sible, because he sees it. He therefore sins deliberately 
against knowledge, and is not only a felonious, but an im- 
natiiral destroyer. 

Tell net me that any man believes he can rear a fa- 
mily in virtue, industry, and usefulness, or that any hu- 
man means can save them fiom vice and pollution, w^hile 
lie is himself an idler or a spendthrift, a gambler or a 
debauchee, a drunkard, a profane swearer, a brawler, a liar 
and a slanderer, or an open cheat ; or while lie indulges 
in impure and licentious conversation, or destroj'S the 
j>eace and harmony of his fire-sldeby habitual outbreak- 
ings ofgrounulcss jealousy, unprovoked rage, or any other 
form of furio\i3 passion. And, if these cutra<res on morals, 
or any of them, be indulged in by a mother, I need hardly 
say that tlie scene is rtill more revoltiufr, and, in some 
respects, the catastrophe mere dc})lorable. When the 
palm and the olive shall spring up and be fruitful en the 
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tocks of Spitzber^en, and in other respepts the present 
%W8 of nature shall give place to new ones, then, and not 
'[fcefore, may filial morality flourish under the bane of 
<fiBTental profligacy. 

- Morality, in brief, is the growth of home, early im- 
pressions, vh-tuous example, and practical lessong, as 
'Cflsentially as the pomegraoate and the banana are the 
powth of regions bordering on the sun. I do not deny 
^<^iat the reading and studying of moral productions, espe- 
-.itially the biographical memoirs of virtuous and distin- 
,'j^Ehed characters, and an attendance on moral exhorta- 
%in5 in academies, colleges, places of public worship, and 
idsewhere, are useful. Far from it. But I contend that 
titeir influence is limited ; that they make but a small por- 
^n of the aggregate that constitutes a complete moral 
WucatioD ; and that a reliance far too exclusive is placed on 
o the neglect of means that are much more effectual. 
And I further contend, that parents, especially mothers, 
vhose responsibility to God and society for the conduct 
m their children b unspeakably weighty — I contend that 
Ihey have it in their power to do for the morality of the 
;4tountry ten thousand-fold more than all our teachers of 
'tteology, literature, and science, and all our pastors of 
tiiurches imited. By reading, and an attendance on pub- 
lic instruction, much may be learnt of the science of 
•morals. But habits of correct and efficient morality, and 
ft fruitful love and pursuit of virtue, are the issue chiefly 
nf practice and example under the parental roof. Never, 
totil views like tliese have been adopted as rules of 
action, will man possess the moral soundness of which he 
fa susceptible. 

" The teethmg of children, is a process requiring some 
ittention. Provided, however, health be otherwise main- 
lained, it is much lees dangerous than it is usually con- 

"I ^ered. The only reason why the young of the human 
race do not cut their teeth with as little difficulty and 
suffering as those of the inferior animals is, because they 
are rendered, by the treatment they receive, especially 

..by improprieties in diet, unnaturally tender and sensitive. 
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Gastric and constitutional derangement is the chief cauwf 
not only why infants do not cut their teeth with ease and 
without sickness, but also why they suffer so much from 
diseases of them in after life. More attention to general 
hedth than is now paid, not alone during infantile and 
yoijthful, but likewise during adult age, even to the close 
of life, would greatly limit the business of the dentist. 
To the cleanliness of the teetli and gums of children, 
strict attention should be paid. 

It needs scarcely be observed, that, as a preventive of 
smallpox, children should be vaccinated at an early age. 
The practice, therefore, may be regarded as an import- 
ant element of nursery education. The neglect or im- 
proper procrastination of it, devolves on parents a re- 
sponsibility as weighty as almost any other respecting 
infants, of which tlicy can be guilty. 

As already mentioned, however, these things affect 
you, as teachers, but remotely ; yet they do affect you — 
because youi profession calls you to witness their pro- 
ducts, and to remedy, as far as possible, the raisdiief 
they have done. The pupil of the nwscry carries, as 
the fruit of his tuition there, a given cliaracter into your 
schools. And that character accords with his previous 
training. I doubt not that many of you have learned to 
read and decipher, in children, a correct record, and one 
not easily mistaken or forgotten, of the family govern- 
ment of their parents. Were fathers and mothers ap- 
prized of the fact, that tlieir offspring are correct inform- 
ants, at the bar of the priblic, of what they daily see, and 
hear, and experience at home, a sense of reputation alone, 
in the absence of higher motives, would induce them to 
amend their domesUc discipline. Such at least ought to 
be its effect. Children trained to obedience and attention 
in their own dwellings, will not, when they enter seats of 
instruction, leave those valuable qualities behind them. 
But if they are neglected by their parents, they can 
scarcely fail to he strangers as well to a sense of duty 
and decorum as to the practice of them. In fine, when 
fhUdreii 4re irregular, vicious, or even sickly, the fault 
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and the misfortune are, in a. much higher degree than is 
usually ira^ined, attributable to the neglect or misraa- 
nagement of those wlio have had the superintendence of 
them. You are prepared, I am confident, to concur with 
me in the sentiment, Uiat some of the greatest difficulties 
experienced in schools, as relates to every branch of edu- 
cation, arise from the faults of domestic discipline. Let 
parents and guardians do their duty, and the business of 
school tuition will not only be facilitated, but enhanced 
in its usefulness. 

Children ought not to be too soon dismissed from an 

education exclttsivelff domestic. Tliey ought not, I mean, 

to be sent to school at too early an age. A practice the 

contrary of this threatens to be productive of serious, 

Bot to say irreparable mischief. Parents are oflen too 

anxious tJiat their children should have a knowledge of 

the alphabet, of spelling, reading, geography, and other 

branches of school learning, at a very early age. This is 

worse than templing them to walk too early, because 

the organ likely to be injured by it is much more im- 

fmrtant than the muscles and bones of the lower extre- 

LtDities. It may do irremediable mischief to the brain. 

^That viscus is yet too immature and feeble to sustain 

„ Until from the sixth to the eighth year of life, 

ptfie seventh being perhaps the proper medium, all its 

inergiea are necessary for its own healthy development, 

ind that of the other portions of the system. Nor ought 

y to be diverted, by serious study, to any other pur- 

Epose. True — exercise is as essential to the health and 

p/vigour of the brain, at that time of life, as at any other ; 

ulhit it should be the general and pleasurable exercise of 

robservation and action. It ought not to be the compul- 

■nry exercise of tasks. Early prodigies of mind rarely 

pdtttain mature distinction. The reason is plain : Tlieir 

L-6rains are injured by premature toil, and their general 

health impaired. From an unwise attempt to convert at 

once their flowery spring into a luxuriant summer, that 

summer too often never arrives. The blossom withers 

ere the fruit is formed. For these reasons, I have never 
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been an advocate of " Infant Schools." Unless they are 
conducted with great discretion, they cannot fail to even- 
tuate in mischief. They should be nothing but schools 
of pleasurable exercise, having little to do with books. 

As those institutions are now administered they are 
serious evils. The passion in favour of them, becoming 
more extensive in its prevalence, and acquiring daily 
greater intensity, is among the alarming portents of the 
time. It is founded on the want of a correct knowledge 
of the human constitution, and of the amoimt of labour 
its different organs can sustain with safety at the different 
periods of lifci Perhaps I should rather say, it is foond- 
ed on the,falIacious behef, that it is the infant's mind alone 
that labours in acquiring school learning, and not any 
organized portion of his body. This is an error, which, 
if not corrected, will prove fata! to hundreds of thousands 
of the human race. It is not the mind but the brain — 
the master organ of the system, essential to the well- 
being and efficiency of every other part of it — that toils 
and is oppressed in the studies of the school. Nor, ten- 
der and feeble as it is, is it possible for it to eodure the 
labour olien imposed on it, without sustaining irreparable 
injury — an injury no less subversive of mental than of 
corporeal soundness and vigour. 

Were parents fully sensible of this (a truth which 
Phrenology alone can teach them), they would no longer 
overload the brains of their mere babes with study, any 
more than they would their half-organized muscles and 
joints with unmerciful burdens of brick and mortar. They 
would even know that the latter would be the [ess de- 
structive practice of the two. Under such circumstances 
we sliould hear no more of the " Boy's Book," and the 
" Girl's Book," and the " Child's Own Book," widi such 
other slip-shod, catch-peony trash, as now encumbers our 
book-stores and parlours. These would all be exchanged 
for the Book of Nature, which is truly the " Child's (hrn 
Book;" and which, being traced for that purpose by the 
Divinity himself, is faultlessly prejinred. 

Iptead of seeing infaiita confined to inaction in crowd- 
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ed school-rcoms, with saddened looks, nioiEt eyes, anil 
ttching heads, we should then meet tlietu in gardens and 
lawns, groves and pleasure-grounds, breathing wholesome 
1^, leaping, lauding, shouting, cropping flowers, pursu- 
tog butterflies, collecting and looking at curious anil 
b^utilii] insects and Stones, listening to bird songs, sing- 
Wg themselves, admiring the bright blue arch of the 
heavens, or gazing at the thickening folds of llie thunder- 
t^ud, and doing all other things fitted to promote health, 
develope and strengthen their Irames, and prepare thcni 
Idt the graver business of after life. And, instead of pale 
Ikces, flaccid flesh, and wasted bodies, we should Snd 
Aem V ith ruddy checks, Arm muscles, and full and weli- 
Kiunded Itrabs. 

, Exercises and paatin:ea such as these, constitute tlie 
only " Infant School" that deserves to be encouraged ; 
nor will any other sort receive encouragement when tlic 
business of education shall be tlioroughly understood. 
The brain of infauts will be then no longer neglected as 
4 mass of matter of little importance ; skin, muscle, and 
Oone, being thought preferable to it. On the contrary, 
lj(.will be viewed in its true character, as tlie ruling organ 
'4f the body and the apparatus of tlic mind, and its troiri' 
ing will receive the attention it merits. I repeat — and 
^e repetition should be persevered in until its truth be 
;AckDowled£ed and reduced to practice — that most of the 
^ils of eoucatioa under which the world has so long 
ttlfiered, and is still sujlcring, arise from the mistaken be- 
£ef| that, in what is. called moral and intellectual educa- 
s the miud that is exercised, and not tlic brain. 
for win the evils cease, and education be made perfect, 
nntil the error shall" be exploded. Knowing nothing of 
^e nature of tlie mind, and supposing it to be, as a spirit, 
iemewhat imjiasiioe, we arc neither apprized nor appre- 
hensive that ftuy degree of action will impair it. Indeed 
me can form no conception of an injury done to it as a 
separate essence. Perhaps the most rational belief is, 
^■^t it can sufler none. But, the case is different as 
mpectB cn^^pized matter. We. wii^e^ d^yi injuries 
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(lone to it by injudicious exercise. Nor is there per- 
haps any portion of it so easily or ruinously deranged by 
excessive action rts the brain, especially _the half-lbrm- 
ed and highly susceptible brain of infants. Let this truth 
be realized, and faithfully and skilfully acted on, and hu- 
man suffering fi'om hydrocephalus, rickets, phrenitis, 
idiocy, epilepsy, madness, and other cerebral Mectiona, 
will be greatly diminished. It would be infinitely wiser 
and better to employ suitable persons to superintend the 
exercises and amusements of children under seven years 
of age, in the fields, orchards, and meadows, and point 
out to them the riches and beauties of nature, than to 
have them immured in crowded school-rooms, in a state 
of inactiottj poring over horn-books and primers, conning 
words of whose meaning they are ignorant, and breathing 
foul lur.* 
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GODdiicled infsDt-Bchool. Nsy, Buch ntchnol Isvenholillo 
riar to the open Golds an a place of hidjUus] leiort for children. Dr 
Caldnell'a BoiniBdverBiDas are applicable only to thoie old-faDhiDllcd 
places of confinemeDt, teemed " dame's-ecbools, and " grammir- 
Bchools," in Bhich cbildren nre kept for njanj' houn logelber ' 
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as day from night In Ibem the chief aCCealion is devoted to pbjsical 

nhich the children are at short iatervsli dlsmitied, and nhere ihey are 
found " breathing wholesome air, leaping, laughing, and shouting,^* h« 
mueii as Dr Caldnell himself could desire. Eren icithin doors, bodilj 
modon, singing, and thouticg, are regularlj indulged in. I,txnm$ fbnn 
either a veij subordinate part of their emplojmeat, or none at all ; 
there is no " poring over horn-book) and primefa". — no " cooning words 
of vhoae meaning they are ignarBnt"_-nothing but thU eserciee of the 
bnun which Dr Caldn ell judiciously recommends, " the general and plea- 
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After these remarks on what Ms more especially wilti- 
in the province of others, I shall now consider briefly a 
few of those points of physical education in which you, 
\, have an immediate concern. 
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not be brought about if the uhildrrn nere allowed to ipend their timH 
in tbe fielda without efficient ■upelintetideacv. Tbt cullivBlioa uf the 
moral ^oltiea ii of verj great importance, and can be affected onlj 
■here thero u an aaseniblsge of children, under the guidance of a well. 
qoaliBed teac)ier. 

Itiaaaafe principle in education, tliatirhaleverLS productive of miaerj, 
nd, ihoogb ralionallf taught, requires to be forced upon cblldien, i> 
M variuice with the intentions of Nature. Tesled ia this way, aaoj 
eltieting practicBi are found palpably erro^ieouH. The atlentioo of chil- 
dren ODgbt to be claimed tatbote aobjects only for which the facultiea 
dsveloped (t their age are adapted, aud the little b«iagt ought not U> he 
tonoented irith ihilnct alndin whicti Isll within the epbere of ponen not 
uofolded till a later priod of life. " Thiaie, however, (^to use the words 
of Dr John Gregory.) >o little obeerved in the education of children of 
bMtor faebion, that Nature is, almost from the beginning, thwarted in 
■11 her mDtioDS. Many hours ate spent every day In studies painfiitly 
fiaagreeable, that give ejerrise to no faculty but the memory, and only 
load it with what will probably never turn to either future pleasure or 
utility. Some of the bculties are overstmined, by putting them upoa 
exertions dispropnrdooed to their alcengtb ; othen languiih for nant 
of being eiercised at all. Ko koowledge or improvement is here te- 
quired by the free and spontsaeous exertion o( the natural powers ; it 
it all artiGcial and forced. Thus health is often sacrificed by the body 
being deprived of its requisite exercise, the temper hurl by frequent 
conmdivtion, and the vigour of the mind impaired by overstraining. 
The age of obeeifulDeis and gaiety is spent in the midst of tears, punish. 
inenta,aud slavery, and this to answer no other end but to make a child 
■ tana some yean before Nstore intended he should be one. It is not 
meuit here to ta«ouate. that cbiHien should be left to form themselves 
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Having hitherto intentionally omitted it, I find it ne- 
cessary to my purpoBe now to observe, that of the sets ot' 
organs of nhicti the human body is composed, some nre so 
predominant in their influence, ait to assimilate tlie con- 
dition of the others to their own. They exercise, also, a 
powerrul influence over one another. If one of them be 
deranged, it deranges the others; and if either of them be 
healthy and vigorous, tlie soundness of the others may 
be considered on that account the more secure. Of the 
control of all and either of them over the rest of the body 
the same is true. If they be sound, it is sound ; if dis- 
eased, it b diseased. — To execute the task of physical 
education, then, it is necessary chiefly so to watch and 
regulate them, aa to keep them unimpaired. 

The organs alluded to, aa possessing a predominance, 
are the skin, — the digestive system, composed of the 
stomach, liver, pancreas, intestines, and lacteals, — Ihe 
blood-making and blood- circidating system, made up of 
the heart, lungs, and blood-vessels, — and tlie cerebral and 
nervous system, comprising tlie brain, spinal cord, and 
nerves. The muscular system is also important, not only 
in itself, but as contributing, by its functions, to the per- 
fection of the others. Physical education, as an aggre- 
gate, then, consists in the proper edncatinn of these seve- 
ral sets of organs. Train them in the best manner, and 
to the highest pitch, ajid the individual has attmned his 
highest perfection. 

fuKjr, mnd ihst ihey often contract mcti huil health, tuch bad tempen, 
and *uch bad hibita, befurs thry are IhoughE pinpiir aubjecta of edusi. 
tion, aa niU remain nitb them, in ipitenf all futuie ate, diIodk u they 



u B kiud'of cultuio that will proiluca a man at fifloen with hia character 
and mannera parfactly funned : but he La a little muD ; hia facuLiies »rv 
ctuafaA, and hs ii incapable of fuithcr imjirovemcnl. By n different 
oollUTa be might ant |Hrbaps arrive at hia full maturity tiU five-and- 
weity ; but tben be nould be by far the superior man— bold, active, 
aod rigoiouo, nilh all hia pomera capable of farlllar enlargement." 
{Comparolif Fiaa, ^c. p. frB-eO).~-R. C. 
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Of the ediieaiion of the ikin I have already spoken, 
under the heads of cleanUiiess, clothing, and tempera- 
hire; for the chief action of temperature is on that organ. 
On these pointy therefore, I have but little to add. The 
same attention to them required in the nursery, is re- 

Sired in the school. The temperature of school-rooma 
mid be comfortable in all sorts of weather, and the clean- 
liness and clothing of pupils such as may best contribute 
to the health of the skin. The rooms themselves should 
sl«o be clean. The covering of all children, especially of 
delicate ones, had better be too warm than too cool. And 
pupils should never be allowed to sit in school with tlieir 
clothes and feet wet, or even damp. The most vigorous 
constitutions have suffered from such exposure. Persons 
may exercise with impunity, in damp clothing, and with 
wet feet, but not sit still. Nor should children be ex- 
posed to currents of air in schooUrooma. They would 
be safer out of doors llum under the acdon of such a 
cause. 

The education of the digestive organs has been briefly 

BOticed under tlie head of diet. It is matter of regret to 

:, that time does not permit me to enlarge on it, as it 

I if intinitely important in physical education. I^ng-lived 

I' .Individuals are generally remarkable for the soundness of 

Heir stomachs. Many of tliem have never esperienced 

Busea, and rarely an impaired appetite. Improprieties in 

starethemost fruitful source of the diseases of children. 

|for are they much less so to those of riper age. Eating 

''tn much, and of unwholesome articles, is a national evil 

a the United States i and were I to add, a national dis- 

>, the charge would scarcely be loo severe. Do you 

It me whether it is more so in the United States than 

lewhere ? I answer. Yes ; and the reason h manliest. 

leU is our happy condition, did we not abuse it, that it 

■ much easier to procure the means of indulging to ex- 

'n the United States tlian in any other country. And 

ience, in common wid) history, teaches us, dial man- 

i are prone to the gratificaUon of the palate, and other 

tl (4)petitesr in proportion to the facilities of indul- 
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gence they enjoy. I confidently believe, that the thir- 
teen or fourteen millions of people inhabiting this coun- 
try, eat more trash, for amusement, and foi/tion'i sake, 
and to pass aiaay idle time, than half the inhabitants of 
Europe united. Unquestionably they consume a great- 
er amount of siich articlea, in the proportion of Jive to one, 
than an equal number of the people of any other country 
I have ever visited. Shame, if not prudence, should drive 
them frora a practice which might well be called disgust- 
ing. No wonder that European travellers ridicule ub on 
account of it In a special manner should children and 
youth be guarded from its influence, calculated as it is to 
weaken their constitutions and injure their intellects, and 
thus reduce the man of America below the standard he 
would otherwise attain. Nor will human nature ever 
reach the perfection our fine climate, abundance of 
wholesome food, entire freedom of mind and body, and 
other favourable influences belonging to our country, 
would bestow on it, unless the evil be remedied. For, 
that the Americans have it in their power, if they be true 
to themselves and use with wisdom the advantages they 
enjoy, to become, bodily and mentally, the most perfect 
people the world has produced, might be easily shewn, 
had I leisure to sum up the evidence which presents it- 
self. 

It is well known to every teacher, that children are 
comparatively dull after dinner, and often sleep over their 
tasks. Why ? Because they have dined on improper food, 
or eaten to excess of that which is proper. In such a 
case, the exercise of the brain, or of the mind, if the 
latter word be preferred, proves injurious, by producing 
indigestion. It expends, in the organ of thought, that 
portion of vitality which should now centre in the sto- 
mach, to enable it to master the enemy within it — to 
convert the oppressive load of food it has received into 
chyme, and prepare it for chyle. Daily assaults of this 
sort on the brain (especially the tender brain of children, 
which is not completely organized), by errors in diet, 
cannot fiul to do it permanent mischief. But, as already 



observed, the regulation of the diet of children belongs 
chiefly to family government. As respects the serious 
evilsi however, arising from errors committed in it, 
teachers should be neither inattentive nor silent. Due 
representations and remonstrances, made by them to pa- 
rents and guardians, might be productive of good. They 
have a better opportunity than most other persons, to 
witness the unfavourable eflect irhich the practice ob- 
jected to produces on the mind. 

Those organs of the body to vphich the attention of 
teachers should be more immediately and earnestly di- 
rected, are the lungs, the heart and blood-vessels, the 
muscles of voluntary motion, and the brain and nerves. 

The chief measure recjuisite in the education of the 
hmgs, is the procurement for pupils of a competent sup- 
ply of salubrious atmospherical air. And I need scarcely 
acfd, that to remain salubrious it must be regularly chan- 
ged. Independently of any delelerious impregnation it 
jnay receive, stagnation alone injures air as certainly as 
water. The object here reierred to involves the most 
Important considerations, as it is impossible for health to 
be secured without it. The attainment of it depends 
principally on the site and constniction of school-edifices. 
The buildings should stand in elevated, dry, and healthy 
positions, remote from swamps, and low, humid, alluvid 
soil. Or, if there be such nuisances in the vicinity, rows 
,'Of bushy trees should run between them and the houses; 
the tatter being erected on the windward side — on that 
ridet I mean, over which the prevmling winds of summer 
■nd autumn pass, before they reach the miasmatic ground. 
'On no account, if it can be avoided, should a school- 
house stand in a Hat, damp, alluvial situation. And 
should there be no preventive of this, let the edifice be 
erected on an artificial hillock, or in some other way ele- 
vated fifteen or twenty feet above the level of the ground. 
By this means, the pupils, being placed beyond the reach 
of the miasm that may be formed below them, will breathe 
jft wholesome atnwsphere. A stagnant atmosphere, how- 
'ever, as already mentioned, cannot long remain whole- 
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some, more especially if it be charged with animal es- 
halatiotiB. To prevent, therefore, in schools, these two 
sources of mischief, the rooms should never be crowded, 
and ought to be so constructed that their ventilation 
may be perfect without rendering their temperature un- 
comfortable in cold weather. This state of things, so 
highly desirable and bo easily attained, is not usually 
found in houses of instruction for junior pupils. On the 
contrary, the rooms are for the most part crowded, some- 
times jammed with children ; too hot in winter when the 
windows are closed, and too cold, and swept by currents 
of chilling air, when they are open. In such places, de- 
licate children, especially if their lungs be more than 
commonly sensitive, can scarcely fail to contract disease. 
Or, should they escape actual disease, their delicacy and 
feebleness will be increased. For the preservation of 
health and vigour when possessed, and their restoration 
when lost, a supply of salubrious air is as necessary to 
the lungs as a supply of sound and nutritious aliment is 
to the stomach. The one is not more essential to the 
production of healthy chyle, tlian the other is to the for- 
mation of healthy blood. And we shall endeavour to shew 
presently, that, without such blood, not a single function 
belonging to man, whether it be physical, intellectual, or 
moral, can be in unimpdred health and perfection ; for, 
heterodox as the sentiment may probably appear to some 
persons, it is, notwithstanding, true, that florid, well vi- 
talized arterial blood, is as necessary to give full vigour 
to the intellectual and moral powers of the philosopher, 
statesman, and patriot, as it is to paint the roses on the 
virgin's cheek, and the coral on her lip. The reason is 
plain. That they may be in the best condition to per- 
form their functions, the intellectual and moral organs, 
lite other portions of the body, require a supply of well- 
prepared blood ; and to form such blood is the province 
of the lungs, using, as their ])rincipal means, unadulterated 
atmospherical air. Other things being alike, the more 
perfect the blood, the brighter is perception, and the 
more vigorous every mental operation. These assertjong 
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■re susceptible of proof. Shall I be told, in opposition 
to tliia sentiment, tliat men of the most brilliant and 
Ijowerfiil minds have often very feeble and shattered 
Jiealth, and that therefore tlieir brains are not supplied 
with well-prepared blood ? I reply that the objection has 
no weight. The intellects of the individuals referred to 
are always in the best condition, and work most power- 
fully when corporeal health and vigour are least impaired. 
In other words, the more perfect the blood that goes to 
the brain, and the better tliat organ is sust^ned by the 
sDimd sympathies of other parts, the more healthfiilly 
and vigorously does it perform its functions. Though, 
on account cf their cerebral organization, such men are 
great without very good blood, they would be greater 
with it. 

You have already been informed, that to the forma- 
1 4lon of good blood a due supply of pure atmoapheri- 
'ir is indispensably requisite. But no room, even 
rately filled with Imman beings, can retain a pure 
mosphere, however judiciously it may be constructed 
r ventilation. Cliildren, therefore, should be confined 
a such a place but a few hours at a time, and not many 
wrs in the entu'e day. That they may enjoy perfect 
aJth, a considerable portion of their time should be 
n the open air. There the food of their lungs 
liSl be wholesome and their rcsjiiration free, and they 
ifll derive from that function all the benefit it is calcu- 
teA to bestow. 

Another useful measure, in the education of the lungs, 
% for pupils to practise declamation and ^nging. Such 
~ laining strengthens those organs as certainly as suitable 
cercise strengthens the muscles, and it docs It on the 
e ground. I a^wn repeat, and it can hardly be too 
1 repeated, tliat it is well-directed exercise alone 
Ut invigorates and improves every form of living mat- 
". Its effect thus to invigorate and improve, constitutes 
e of its roost important laws. Nor is its ameliorating 
G'.icnce confineil to living matter. It improves 
tfXier also. By judicious use, a bow grows better 
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to the improvement of Tiolins, flutes, organs, pianos, and 
iitlier musical instrunieiits, by being skilfiilly played on, 
all experience testifies. 

As respects the salutary infliience of singing, declama- 
tion, and other forms of loud speaking, on the lungs, Dr 
Rush ol^n said, and perhaps has letl the fact on record, 
that, in the experience of a long life, he had never known 
a singing-schoolmaster, an auction-crier, it watchman who 
called the hours of the night, or an oysterman who cried 
his commodity through the streets, to be attacked by pul- 
monary consumption. The influence of declamation by 
the sea-shore, amidst the roar of the. surf, in strengthen- 
ing the lungs of Demosthenes, might be cited as testijy- 
ing to the same effect. 

The mere formation of good blood, Jiowever, is not 
alone sufficient to satisfy all the demands of the system. 
That fluid must be also circulated actively to every por- 
tion of the body, else the purposes of vigorous health are 
not subserved by it. To this end the free and compe- 
tent action of the heart is essential ; and to that again, 
voluntary muscular action is no less so. However useful 
well-vitalized arterial blood is as a stimulant to excite the 
left side of the heart to the requisite degree of motion, 
experience proves that it is not alone sufficient for the 
purpose. Every one knows, that when he is motionless, 
his pulse is slow and comparatively feeble, contrasted 
with itself when he is engaged in exercise. So is his 
respiration. Even when our exercise is moderate, we 
inspire a third or fourth oflener, in a given time, than we 
do when we are still. Our inspirations are also deeper 
and fuller. More air, therefore, is received in an equal 
period into the hmgs. But, other things being alike, the 
larger the volume of air that enters those organs, the 
more completely is the blood vitalized and matured ; and, 
if correspondingly circulated, the more efficiently does it 
contribute to the perfection of every function of the sys- 
tem. Hence the health, vivacity, strength, and florid 
cpmplexions of persona, whetlier children or adults, who 
exerciae and respire &eely in the open air ; and the com- 
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l^aiive paJenesB, delicate health, languor, and weakness 
of those wliD pass their time In a state of inaction, even 
in the moEt spacious and comfortable dwellings. This 
trudi is amply illustrated and conSrmod, by contrasting 
ibe agriculturist, who labours in the field, or the hunter, 
^vho roams the forest, with the tiecluded man of letters, 
Bv with the manufacturer who closely pursues his occu- 
pation in a sroall and ill- ventilated workshop. 
■ i,. In all parts of the world, and under all circutnstanceB, 
f lugbly studious and literary men have infirm health. The 
I icason IS plain. They exercise their brains too much, 
^land their muscles, hearts, and lungs too little. Hence 
I the whole Iramc is first debilitated, and ultimately de- 
l* pnged. The lungs and heart failing somewhat in their 
r junctions, the brain does not receive a sufficient amount 
Bjafwell-vitaliaed blood. Its vigour is diminished, there- 
L'lb>^> by a two-fold cause ; exhaustion from its excessive 
IVlaboura, and a defective supply of sound arterial blood, 
[which is its vital food. Though, in a given time, then, a 
f literary man may accomplish a greater amount of work 
by intiidinate and unremitting cerebral toil, he cannot do 
it so well. In a particular manner, the product of his 
mind will have less brilliancy and power. It will be like 
the fruit of advanced age, contrasted with that of tlie 
meridian of life — like the Odyssey of Homer, compared 
to the Diad, or Milton's Paradise Regained,, to his Para- 
dae Lost. Anotlter cause of the infirm health of literary 
taea is, that they eat too much, or indulge in food too 
difficult of digestion. This renders them dyspeptic. 
Their stomachs being debilitated in common with their 
Other organs, the diet used by them sliould be of tlie 
most digestible kind ; and it should be taken sparingly. 
Let such characters take more muscular exercise in the 
open air, and eat less, and they will enjoy much more 
health of body and vigour and productiveness of mind.' 

* Tho adyieo heio givon by Dr CaldwoUia ofpecuLar importance to 
tb«alDgian>, nhate ptafuBiiansl iluties tequlra nut nierel}' eScieot ia- 
lelleelU'l facultiH. but great vigour of thu luoga and uiDBEulnr sjrsteai. 
Nv ceune of tnimog for the dcTicil piofesBion Duglit la ovuitouk. 
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As heretofore mentioned, light itself, which acts on iis 
more freely, and to better effect, without doors than with- 
in, is friendly to both vegetable and animal perfection. 

theaa importaDt orgHnB ; nnd do od? accustomed to ground hia jad^- 
jneato on philoBophical principlea, ioBtcad of aUviah cuBlom, will r^ard 
the affitmaijon bh eitraragBoI, that the practice of Bome art rsqiuriag 
much eierciae of the luogi and ihoradc mvBclce, ought everynhere la 
form I hranch of clerical edualiau. Were this luggeition foUowed, 
the pulilic Kould nitDcei moce raiely than they do the melandlolr 
■pectBcle of a young maa of talent utterly ruiniDg hiB liealtht slid de- 
Ktroyiag bie ueefutoera, niibia a fen years after be^nnuig to preach, 
hy exactiog from his luuga &nd musclee an ainouat of labour which, 
though neceeaarj, they are altogether uaable to jierform. That there 

toal eiperiment made in the United Statea of America. On Ut May 
IBaO there waa opened at Germautawn, near Philadelphia, xa Inatj- 
lutiOD callod the Manuil Labour Academy of PenDsylvinia. Its prin- 
cipal deiign is (o furnish pioui and iodigenl youths, at little or no ex.. 
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r of Che direll. 
ing. opening on a lane nhich Eammimicates nith (he main road ; there 
is on il stabling, a coach-house, granary, cartdhed, and farm-yald, 
ond a culinary garden of one-third of an acre. 

" The youth have respectable talenti, habitual industry, and are 
netl pleased nith (he mode of education. The health of this inlereet- 
Ing family has been uninterrupted, eicepi in a fen cases, diseased nhen 
admitted. Every invalid remaining there has been restored to health. 
They board nith the Principal ; their diet is plain, and in ss great va- 
riety aa ia consistent with economy and health, and as much as postibla 
the product of (be pupils' labours on the &rm. Piety, learning, and 

foil. 

" The usual branches of study in classical schools are pursued, nith 
the addition of the sturly of the Bible. The hours of recreation are 
not bouts of waste, and idleness, and inmiorality. They are eidployed 
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timt up in entire darkness either man, quadrupeds, or 
Urds, and you injure and enfeeMe them. Camper Hau- 
«er, Baron Trenek, and many other persons that might 

ia nieful bodily labanr ; such as will exercise their >kil1, make tbem 
Axteroiu, eeublish their health md Btrenglh, enable eacb one to dE- 
fnj bia Dm expenseii, nod lit him far the viciuiiudee of life; particu- 
briy ID, if they be d^scioed tot our new settlements ai Christian mie- 

^^ ThUH far diey hare been employed in larpejlter-work, gardeniDg, 
I farming. Four of the students are good luorkmen in iFooif ; pro- 

) experienced. Sir or ieven tbns employed have already made Che 
ioue repairi of the building, and nearly all tks needftil fsniHre. 
me orders from the city Ibr small woodea article! hate been eiecut. 
•d by them, and diey are ready for more. Those who are engaged 
ia gardening bavB supplied the house. Others mli furniEh from ilie 
Ann thirty bushels of wheoC, seventy bushels of tye. ten tana o! hay, 
Ane hundred and fifty bushels of corn, and chree hundred and fifty 
Wabele of poUtoee." 

At the time of the pubUcatdon of the Report, the numbar of scho- 
1 was tnenly.fire. The institotioo wss superintended by Itto gen- 
men (a principal and professor of mathenutjcs), vbo resided in it 
Irith their familiea, and took charge of the pupils as of one great domestic 
* ~e. The results of Che manual labour upon the young men are 
described :—" Their blood flows warm, and rich, and equable ; 

[Ibt, their Lunger ptaio food ; their limbs rejoice in muscular efforts, 
and their minds in truth. Sleep rests them, and their waking eyes 

,Mui1d the %llt of another cheerful useful day. Tbesc are some af 
'' bleasings. And ought sot the land of Christian pilgrims to have 

The Report goes on to meolion some very striking and important 
fitotl, which are so touch to our present purpose that no apoit^y ia ue. 
ury for quoting them at lull length : — 

' For twenty years and more the unnatural union of sedentary with 
lious habits, contracted by tlie monastic system, has been killing in 

Itha mlddlB ago. The Register of Eduealioo shews, in nne year, one 
kondred and twenty-one deaths. Eliamina into the particular cases, 
md thase will be found the undoubted effects of sedentary habits. 
IjHik at one name itiere. He had valuable gifts, perfected by 
Mro years' academic, four years' collegiate, and three years' theo- 
logical studies. He preached, gave much promise, and then died of 
■ itomach disease. He contracted it when a student. He did not 
■hnnate bodily with meptal labour, or he had hved and been a bless' 
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be named, fiimisli memor^lc exaoiples of this. Partial 
ilarkness, thereforci must produce on thorn an effect dif- 
fering only in degree. It lias been observed, that, other 

iag to ths efaurclu When he eatoroi on hia iiLudies, ha noA gronipg 
into full lixE uti Btr^iigth. He tat donn lill hia mutclsa dwiaiUad, hu 
digestion beeaioe diaoidersd, hiH g)ust contracted, bis lungs coDgeatsd. 
and bii head liable to peciHiical paioa. He aat four yean in callege, 
aud threi! yearit in Ihoolngical applicnCion. Look at Mm now. He 
tiu goiaed mutb ugeful kounlecjgn, snd has improveil bis talcnU ; but 
bo bfi9 1d>C hit healtti, Tiu duiisa of hie miiid ajid heart were done, ud 
isithfilllf BO 1 but tboui of his body were lefL lindane. Tbiee hundred 
and seventy musclar, orguiB of motiao, hare boea robbed of their a}- 

nlike with tbs rest of his flame, tbe piey of near one hundred and 
ILftf diieaa«d and iiritsble oeryea. And be aoon dies of a diaeaae, as 

dUeuo oaueed by umeoular inaetiao. Look at anolher case. Expo- 

in his chrst, planted lli<^re »hen Stling himself for usefulness. He 
cobtraeted a sedentary, nbile he nag gaining g, atudiont babil. That 
iffhich ha »o«8 that ahaU ha also reap. Tbe east wiud^ give b)a\ eolda ; 
a pulpit eftbrt causes boaiseuess and cough, oppression and paiu. He 
becomes alarmed ami nervous. His riews of UAefulnees begin to be 
limited. Us must now ^a by direction, and not so much to labour, 
wlwte othernse he would have Iieen nun wanted, as to nurse his bro- 
bin conslitutioa ; and he soon adds to the lamentable list of ni jftfen'ou 
procidsneei — to tho number of innocent victims, rathei, of cultivating 
the mind and heart at tbe nnnecessary and sinful eiVpense of tbe boJy^- 
to ths number of loud calls to aU«rnaW mental and corporeal action 
{laily, far ibe teciprodal aani^ and vigour of both mind and body. 

" Why ia tbe manual -labour system so abaodooed? Tbe child al- 
ternates his period of morning nnd aftetaooD coaSaeoicDt by his various 
cheerful amusenients in ths open air. But, nbea ibe anlm.i1 frame is 

it ha asked with (oliciiudai i* tha.tamleocy to muscular aetion, nbich 
yet renuiins, utisfied, when the childlike eieiciaes ate put aside? In 
what manner is exhausted the health-preserving impulae to bodily acti- 
vity ? With what do students genorallj' alleinafe their periods of 
^tudy? Some alloH themselvBi nu.ielaxatioD, eioept wlot eating, aiul 



■laep, and re 



•y iSori. 






oate study with seniuality; while others, maio matbodicsl, take 
set walks, make reluctant and fruitless resoluIionB to split and ssw fuel- 
wood, and, leas willingly, when the novelty is over, to best uid mont 
th^ mutdn oroaad ■ gynuia^um. These effetta at miucuki eietcisei 
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things being equal, dark work-shops are less Balubrio 



than well-lighted o 



To the perfee 



tiien, liberal exercise in the open air — b, much larger 

4iw ■nifieial to be luting Bod taltable, declare, ton plunly to be mia- 

ifcfect remcdisUe only liy natural and useful employment. 

" This health.pteaerving labour ia hIbo proJUnblr, and its reBulM are 
yUeed b; tfae Board of TruBteee to Cbe credit of eacb manuaUaboicr 
Vtudtnl. By the Board's ealimate, made in Auguat last (irbeo Ibe 
^nlitotim bid been opened icarcely four iBDnlbs), several puplla were 
Aund to bave very amal] balaneee sgalnat Ibem fat theic boarding and 

tnition, andaome of tbem bad almost aone; notvitbeUadliis the charges 

■re, owiog to tbe location of the achool, higher than in the iuterior 

farts of our countrj . 

'• The Manual Labniir Aridemy of Pcnnsylvanis is not a aoUtiry 

instiuitioB, Slmilw ob« are in PiUBsia, Gctmony, and Switierland ; 
m five placea in our own country, endtnore are }n contemplatiou. It ia 

Dot an ephemeral homU^, but a laating improvement m tbe fijatem of 

'tBeeo thirty and fort 

ville, Teneiaee. It ia reported tiiat tbe Molhodist brethren intend onu 
ia Maine. Tbe BloomBeld seminary of Nen Jersey is expected soon 
to be modelled on thia plan i and permanent efforla are now making 
to eatBlilish an elteusive manual labour Bcbool at Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
die loBeit estimate, there are oow (ISS9), tit tbe proccas of education, 
two hundred and oue youth of our country on the manual labour plan." , 

One great advantage attending these aeminariea ia, that the pupils 
vork ia each other's ancicty. Thia mode (^ eiereiae is far more beae- 
fieiil than aoUtary labour, convenation being extremely uieful in n- 
frMbing and invigoratlug tbe minda of the pupil^ and turoiog their 
thoughla into newcbannela. Bodety, moreover, gives a pleasing eji- 
-dtement to Tarious of tbe cerebral organs, vbich is eminently tavuur- 
■ble to bealtfa and mental vivac 
that those pupils who are fondei 
improve most rapidly 
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amount of it than is taken by children at school, esp&- 
cially female cliildren — is essential. Never will mankind 
attain the high Ktandard, either bodily or mental, of which 
they are Biisceptibie, until females, not only while chil- 
dren, but also during adult life, take more and freer ex- 
ercise out of doors than they do at present. I do not 
mean that they ought to run foot-races, wrestle, spar, 
fence, vault over sis-bar gates, or in any other way hoi- 
den it. Such DiascuUne feats would suit neither their 
taste, delicacy, nor intended pursuits ; nor ore they re- 

Snisite. No: I mean that they should, as a dnty to 
lemselvea, their contemporaries, and posterity, indulge 
in graceful and becoming exercise, in the streets, gar- 
dens, fields, lawns, roads, and pleasure-grounds, to a suf- 
ficient extent to invigorate their frames, heighten their 
beauty, and_ strengthen tlieir inteUects. Should they 
even climb lofly hills and craggy mountains, breathe the 
pure air, and enjoy the spirit-stirring and inspiring pros- 
pects they afford, the excursions would be beneficial both 
to body and mind. For, I repeat, exercise, judiciously 
directed and indulged in, improves the latter as certainly 
as the former. Walking, then, is one excellent form irf 
exercise for females, and riding on horse-back is another. 
It is praisewortliy in tbem, moreover, to learn to walk 
elegantly, because graceful motion adds to their accoob- 
plishments, and increases their attractiveness. The air 
of Josephine, in walking, was fascination ; and an Ame^ 
rican lady, now in London, threw a. spell over royalty by 
the grace of h^ movement in quitting the drawing-room. 
But by elegance in walking, I do not mean primness, 
mincingness, or any thing artificial. Far from it. Let 
all be natural ; but nature should be cultivated and im- 
proved. Let ladies afford reason to have said of them, 
wliat the poet of Abbotsford says of h is Ellen Douglas : 

•' A foot moce %ht, a >tEp mare true, 
Ne'er fium the heath-Boner hruah^d iha den; 
E'en the flight hsre-bdl reared its head. 
Elastic ftom her airf trend." 

In truth, that same lovely Ellen, though reared on a s^ 



eluded island amidst the Highlands of Scotland, was mis- 
fccBB of many other attributes, several of them the mere 
result of health, and that health the product of lake ami 
ioouiitain exercise, which the most high-bred and courtly 
female might be excused for envying. For the same 

Get, who, had he written nothing else, has immortalized 
mself by immortalizing her, farliier tells ua, that — 
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What tbough Ihe lun, witb ardent (rava. 
Had iliglitly tiaged ber cbeek nith binitn, 
The Bportive toil nhicb, short and light, 
Had dyed her gloning hue eu bright, 



Mpotled n plaid nith modest i 
And nevei brooch the folds c 
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Tbe guilt 

Whether joy opvkled 

Or woe or pity cUimeu s eigb 

Or filial lave via glowing thei 

Or meek derution poured a pi 

Or tale of injary called forth 
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Carrif^-riding is, at best, a semi-sedentary occu 
tion, and does but little good in imparting strength. 
lady possessed of a fine figure, who dresses with tH 
ana rides gracefully, never appears to more advantage 
than when seated on an elegant and well-gaited horse. 
Jjor t:an she indulge in a more salutary mode of exer- 
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C'ise. For younger females, it is equally beneficia,!. As 
riding on hOTBebadc, moreover, requires some boldness 
of spirit, the practice tends to lessen that female timidity 
which is often inconvenient and injurious to its passes- 
Aora, as well as to otjiers. However desirable sensibility 
may be in a reasonable degree, like all other qualities it 
may become excessive, turn to evil, and impair health. 
Experience teaches us that it often does so, especially in 
feeble persons, in whom it is most prone to become inor- 
dinate, Oft account of their feebleness. To restrain it, 
therefore, so as to hold it within due boimds, by invigo- 
rating exercise, and judicious exposure to something bor- 
dering on danger, or at least resembling it, is an end that 
should be constantly mmed at in the physical education 
of females, and also of mates who have any thing of fe- 
minine susceptibility in their temperaments. Peter tlie 
Great had an instinctive dread of water, of which he was 
cured by being repeatedly precipitated into rivers. On 
the same principles, Frederick III. had a troublesome 
excess of sensitiveness obliterated. 

That it may be useful in the highest degree, exercise 
ought not to be very severe. It should not amount to 
labour or straining. A form of it so violent, if it does 
no actual organic mischief, diminishes vitality by an ex- 
cessive expenditure of it, instead of augmenting it. Like 
excess in every thing else, it is wrong and injurious, be- 
cause of its excess ; hence some of tlie violent gymnastic 
exploits practised occasionally in seats of learning, are 
better calculated to do hami than good. Though they 
produce salutary action in some of the muscles, they 
strain, exhaust, and injure others. Those who take ex- 
ercise for the sake of heallli and vigour, especially if they 
be delicate, should never carry it so far, either in violence 
or duration, as to induce fatigue. In a higher or lower 
degree, that is dangerous, and may prove the cause of 
actual sickness. The manual-labour system connected 
with some schools, is not only more useful in its objects, 
but better fitted to subserve health than the common 
gymnastic one. Still the moderate and graceful gym- 
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nastlc enercisea are so uspfiil and desirable, as the source 
of accomplishments, that I should regret their nbolish-- 
ment. One of the best forma of Them is that of the 
sword, especially the small-sword. It 19 at once elegant, 
invigorating, and manly, giving fine play to all tlie prin- 
cipal muscles of the body. 

Nor does it, as some imagine, foster a propensity 10 
combat and blood. Far from it. That feeling belongs 
only to the bully and the ruffian. While a knowledge 
of the art ot defence increases personal firmness and self- 
reliance in cases of difficulty and danger, it is usually ae- 
companied by a pacific temper and a gentlemanly diapo- 
eition. Nor can it well be otherwise. A fencing-sclioo^ 
properly conducted, is a place of polished courtesy, an4 
therefore an institution peculiarly fitted for the cultivafc 
tion of a graceful deportment, snavity of manners, and 
amenity of disposition. Football end handball are use^ 
ful exercises ; bo is swimming, when it can be properly ■ 
practised. Besides giving vigour to the muscles, the lat- 
ter contributes to health by promoting cieanlinoss. It 
need scarcely be added, that the action of salt water on 
"the skin, when it can be had, is considered preferable to 
that of fresh. It is a current and probably a well-found- 
ed belief, that habitual sea-bathing co-operates with the 
purity of a marine atmosphere in bestowing on islanden 
unbroken healthfiilness and great longevity. 
! an in-door exercise, for both males and females, 
nothing is superior to dancing. Besides the grace of 
movement which it teaches, it gives action and excite* 
ment to the whole tirame, the music and social intercourse 
'contributing their part to the general effect. If it some- 
times does niischief by being carried to excess, that is an 
abuse of it, and does not justly bring reproach on its pro- 
use, or furnish evidence that it ou^it to be discard- 
As well might the use of food be discarded, because 
many persons abuse it by eating too much. Ten thou- 
sand people injure themselves by the abuse of eating, tor 
one who does so by tliat of dancing.* The exercise Of 

• Ducing ii of great tBtnuB in diipelliag law ipiritfc Ptrxioi 
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swinging by the arms, if judiciously practised, is benefi'- 
cial, especially to those who have weak chests. So is 
that of the dumb-bells, with various others to which time 
does not allow nic to refer. 

It is of moment to observe, that severe exercise should 
never be taken during hot weather, or immediately after 
a plentiful meal. In the fomier case, the excitement of 
die exercise, added to that of the heat, has double force 
in exhausting vitality and weakening the body ; and, in 
the latter, too much cerebral influence, for ^e time, be- 
ing expended in muscular action, the amount of it con- 
veyed to the stomach is insufficient for the . laborioue 
liiDCtion that viscua has to perform ; and indigestion is 
the consequence. This iact constitutes the foundation 
of the Spaniard's siesla, and of the repose which, under 
the guidance of instinct, most of the inferior animals 
take after a copious repast. Oil the same ground, the 
savage of our forests, after over-gorging himself, often 
consumes a natural day in the sleep of digestion. But it 
is a dreamy sleep, the brain being disturbed by the toils 
of the stomach. It b the source of those visions of war 
and hunting, which, occurring in the brave, are often re- 
ceived as premonitions to action. 

Such are some of the useful effects of muscular exer- 
cise, but not the whole of them. To speak summarily of 
it. By its aid, in maturing, vitalizing, and circulating 
the blood, that form of exercise contributes to the vita- 
lity of the whole system, to the size and tone of every 
organ, and the soundness and vigoiu- of every function of 
it, the moral and intellectual ones not excepted. Nor is 
this all. Added to its enlarging and strengthening the 
muscles themselves, it gives them a promptitude and an 
adroitness of action, important in most of the concerns 
of life. What is man without a vigorous and well-train- 
ed system of muscles? — instruments which he can turn, 

jocl to mental liaprfSBion, cupBcifllly if thej enjoy fen opportunitio of 
tmiiog nith Bgceeablc taclfty, nlll find it cutromely beaeficia], nhfn 
lbs labours a! the iiy tie nvei, to jaiu ao eveaiog deaa of adult pupib 
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with ease and effect, to any occupation m which his for- 
tune may summon him to engage ? — which he can ap- 
ply, at will, to matters of business, pastime, or pleasure ? 
Without such muscular discipline and power, he would 
be wretched in himself, and a cipher In the world. Nor 
is the whole yet told. Elegance and symmetry of per- 
son, beauty of complexion, vivacity and force of expres- 
aon, grace of motion, and all else that is attractive in 
human nature, depend, in a high degree, on well-direct' 
ed muscular exercise. 

Much is said about matter being a clog on mind ; and 
that the soul is incarcerated within the body, like a pn- 
soner in his cell. The sentiment is as impious as it is 
unlrue. Matter clog and incarcerate mind, and prevent 
it from acting in a manner suitable to its powers'. The 
assertion is a slander on Him who made and governs both 
laind and matter. If the inferior substance be thus pre- 
judicial to the superior, and so unworthy of it as many 
fmmounce it, why did the Deity link them together ? No 
good motive could have led Him to tliis ; and who will 
dare to charge Him with an evil one ? Did He unite 
them through inadvertence or mistake, or because He 
did not know what influence matter would have on mmd 
until He had made the experiment ; or, did they, when 
.created, ntsh together forcibly, He having no power to 
restrain them ? Did He yoke Uiem in sport and wanton- 
ness, that tliey might ^U to civil war, and try which 
could do tlie other most hann. He enjoying their strife 
■ndsufferingas an amusement ? Or, was His motive a de- 
sire to show how unharmoniously and incongruously He 
could pack the works of creation together ? No one will 
wenlff impute to Him faults or weaknesses like these. 
Yet ^ virtualli/ do that, or something worse, who pro- 
nounce matter a hinderance to mind, in any of its opera- 
tions. For aught that man can show to the contrary, 
mind would be as imbecile without matter, as matter 
would be without mind. What can the latter do with- 
.out the aid of the former P Can it see, hear, taste, smell, 
feel, or move P Can it lifl a pound weight, make a pin or 
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t, mteliectual or moral, I 
retical or practical ? If it can, let that act be sjiecified 
and proved. I say " proved ;" because I wish for reali- 
ties, not suppositions or fancies, X know we are told that 
the mind can do wonders without the body — that it can 
traverse all space with more than lightning's speed — out- 
atrip light, in ionmeying from world to world, to study 
and enjoy the oeauties, sublimities, and grandeur of the 
universe ; — that, were it disencumbered of the shackles 
of m^ler, all creation would be subject to its inspection, 
ministering immeJialely to its information and delight ; — 
all these things, and many mure, are told to us. But 
they are on/y told. They are not /wooerf. Far from it The 
eotarary is proved, by evidence which we cannot doubt. 
All that the mind has any knowledge of, is matter ; of 
spirit, as already stated, it knows nothing. And all the 
means it emptoys to acquire knowledge, are matter. It 
sees with a material eye, hears with a material ear, thinks 
with a material brmn, and movea from place to place, in 
quest of information and pleasure, with material muscles 
and bones. Every implement, moreover, in ad^tion to 
those received from nahire, which it uses either in science 
or art, is of matter. The mechanician works with matter, 
on matter. The chemist analyzes matter by matter. The 
navigator triumphs by matter over the world of waters, 
which are themselves matter i and the astronomei' scans 
the heavens with nothing else. Nor does saj-ing and be- 
lieving all this amount to materialism. Or if it does, 
materialism is truth ;'und, regardless of names, that is all 
I want. The entire doctrine comes to this, and no- 
thing more: — mind, being the superior agent, uses mat- 
ter to effect purposes it could not attwn without it ; as 
the chieftain gains a victory with his soldiers, which he 
could not achieve alone. He is as really the governing 
spirit of his army, as the mind is of the human body. It 
will be understood and remembered, that I have been 
speaking of mind in our present state of being. The 
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JECussioa of its power.i and prerogatives in a (iiture state 
k the proviace of others. 

The infecence to be deduced fcom the premisce just 
stated in, that physical education, which consists in the 
eiiltivation and iinprovenu-nt of our material organs, is a 
work infinildy more imiiortaiit than it is generally sup- 
posed to be. In fact, it alone, according as it is wi ' 
or ill conducted, can raise human nature to the highe 
j»tch of perfection oi' wbkh it is susceptible, or sink 
to the lowest point of degradation. No language, there- 
fore, can too Btrongly recommend, not any measures ton 
Btrictly enforce, the duty of pfaclising it. 

The phifsinal education of the brain shall now be the 
subject of a tew remarks. I say " physical," for it is as 
BUBceptible of that form of education as any other organ. 
So true is this, that it is the onli/ form it can receive. 
And were that brought to perfection, notJiing more could 
be done, nor would aught more be requisite, for the im- 
provement of mind. I'" or, as already mentioned and ex- 
g lined, cerebral and mental education are the same.* 
ere, agiun, I oiuet speak its a plirenologlst ; for in no 
ether capacity can I treat ration^y of the subject I am 
about to consider. 

Like all other parts of the system, the brain, by suit- 
able and well-regulated exercise, is enlarged, invigorated, 
tendered move- dexterous in action, and therefore im- 
-■roved in every respect as tlie organ of the mind. This 
le as certEun as it is that the muscles themselves are im- 
proved by tr^ning. And, as is the case with other or- 
gans, it ^so may be exhausted a^d injured by too much 
»nd enfeebled by too little action. For it diould never 
he tfurgotten or neglected, as a practical truth, that, as 
action strei^bens and improves living matter, inaction 
deteriorates and weakens it. That is one of the leading 

Einciplea by which physical education is to be Erected. 
.deed it constitutes its foundation. 

* To the altiaalioa ai training of the oigaDa of tbo ial«tlgcCtul 
' kWVlBilli^ which the ialelleet etorei Dp — R. C. 
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The brain is not a simple but a compound organ, 
should rather say, that it h an aggregate of many Emaller 
organs, distinct from each other, yet closely linked in 
their condition by sympathy. The Houodnesg of one of 
them aids in giving soundness to the others, and the con- 
verse. These organs, being the instruments of separate 
mental faculties, are destined to the performance of separate 
functions, no one of them being able to |>erform any other 
timcdon than its own ; as the eye sees but cannot hear, 
and the ear hears but can neither taste nor smell. As 
these organs, which unite in making up the cerebral mass, 
execute different sorts of work, so can they work at dif- 
ferent times, some of them being active while others' are 
at rest. In this, again, they resemble the external senses ; 
for the ear may be impressed with sound, while the eyes 
are closed ; the eye may see, while the ears are closed ; 
and the sense of smell may be active, while that of touch 
is dormant. The cerebral organs, raoveover, like the 
external senses, are excited to action by different objects 
and kinds of impression. Thus, the eye is acted on only 
by light, the ear by sound, and the smell, taste, and 
touch, by odorous, sapid, and tangible matter. In tike 
manner, one cerebral organ is acted on and exercised by 
language ; another by form or figure ; a third by size ; a 
fourth by number ; a fitUi by place ; a sixtii by tune ; a 
seventh and eighth by objects and events ; a ninth by 
colour i and others again by the agents appropriate to 
them. Each one, however, can be acted on and exer- 
cised only by things in its own line — by such, I mean, as 
specially correspond to it. The same organ, for example, 
which takes cognizance of si/e, and is exercised by it, 
cannot be excited by form ; nor can that which is acted on 
by number be influenced by tune, time, or place. And 
thus of all the others. 

The organs I have here named, are intellectual ones. 
There are organs again of animal propensity, such as 
love^" resentment, covetousness, cunning ; and others of 
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noral sentiment, as benevolence, venera^tion, justice, and 
Amneas." These may likewise be excited to action, 
«frengthened, and improved, each by its ovm peculiar 
Agent and form of impression ; and they may all be en- 
ibebled by a state of inaction. For I again repeat, that 
■It is suitable action alone which amends living matter, 
deluding that of every description, while a want of action 
■Aterioratea it to the same extent. 

The human brain thus consisting, as I have just stat- 
ed, of three compartments, the animal, the moral, and 
Ihe intellectual — to raise the mental character to the 
Ittghest perfection, each of these must be large, well-or- 
iK&ntzed, and healthy, and a correct balance must subsist 
between them. To a solid and in&llible fomiidation for 
fitrengUi and activity of intellect, sound morality, and 
energy of character, nothing else is necessary. Skilful 
training, by turning to the proper account these high 
ff^ of nature, and in tliat way engrafting improvement 
mi capacity, will finish the work. Were the whole hu- 
laan race thus happily tempered, the condition of man 
-would be as perfect as it could be rendered, and the 
Btate of society correspondingly prosperous. Talent and 
knowledge would prevml and be respected, morality and 
iu:tive virtue would predominate over profligacy and 
vice, and that every one should be happy in himself 
and useful to otliers, would be the ambition and ear- 
nest endeavour of all. This would be a millennium. 
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brought into exUtence by means of education, and in 
qonforinity to the constitution rf human nature. And 
let that state f£ improved being occur when it may, the 
perfect organisation of nxmt, more especially of his br^D. 
wUl constitute Its basis. Let me not be miGunderstood 
in thi£ assection ; in a special manner, let it not be ima- 
gined that I intend by it any irreverence toward the 
Christian religion. Far from it. My meaning is, thai 
whatever agency, divine or human, may bring about in 
man the change fHvductive of a millennial condition, that 
change will consist in an improved organization — aji or- 
g&tiiz&tioa made perfect — by influence from above, if it 
be so ordained, and if that be die only source from which 
such influence can proceed — or by means of education, 
perfect in its principles, and suitably administered. To 
me the latter appears most probable ; because it is most 
in accordance with the grounds of other changes and 
improvements in the great dispensation under which we 
live. It is the amendment of man's earthly condition by 
his owa exertions ; and there is no reason to believe that 
it is amended at present, or intended to be hereafter, ia 
any other way. Nor ought it to be. If, possessing, as 
he does, the capacity and the means, man will not labour 
for the improvement of his nature, he is unworthy of itj 
nor, as I confidently believe, wilt he ever receive it as a 
gratuity. But, come the amending power from what 
(juarter it may, men, to be tit members of the miOeO' 
nium, must liave the fine organization of John, the be- 
loved disciple, rather tlian that of Judas, which rendered 
him no less unsightly than treacherous. If all men sig- 
nalized by virtue are fidly developed in tlieir moral or- 
gans now,, there is good reason to believe that the same 
law will be in force during that more felicitous period, 
when peace and concord snail every where prevail, and 
righteousness and piety cover the eartli. In the mean 
time, it will not be denied, that it is our duty, both as 
moialista and Christians, to make, by human means, as 
near an approach as practicable to millennial perfection. 
And an approach of great value to our race can be w 
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by a well -concerted and well -administered scheme of 
education. Progress in virtue and morality is as much 
tfie result of practical and proper training, as deicteroiis 
liorsemanship, or skill in arms. By suitable measures, 
the former is as easily and certainly attainable as the 
latter. 

Is any ore inclined to propose the question, " Can the 
organs of the brsun be increased in size, as well as render- 
ed more adroit and vigorous in action, by any process of 
fraining?" I answer. Yes, with as much certainty as the 
muscles of the extremities can be increased in size, pro- 
vided the process be commenced in childhood. On this 
principle depends the perfectibility of man ; I mean his 
susceptibility of the highest improvement compatible with 
the laws imposed on his nature. Abrogate the principle, 
and his case is hopeless. 

Take two children, of die same sex and age, formed 
and organized as neariy alike as possible. Educate one 
akiliiilly, and the other unskilfidly ; or do not educate the 
latter at all ; and, by the time of their maturity, diey will 
^ffer in figure, size, organization, and faculties. And 
«ach point of difference will prove the power and the ad- 
vanti^ of education. Have the lower estremities of the 
one been e^iercised in walking, running, and leaping, 
much more than those of the other ? They will be larger 
and more powerful, and much less easily exhausted by 
&tigue. Have the hands and arms been the subjects of 
training? They will surpass the untrained ones in bulk 
and strength. Has the brain of one of the individuals 
been exercised more than that of the otiier ? The same 
will be true of it. Its size, figure, and force will be aug- 
mented. Has the animal compartment of one party been 
highly excited and fed by vicious indulgences, and the 
moral compartment of the other been equally trained in 
sentiments leading to practical virtue ? Here will be 
ground for another difference. In the latter, the moral 
organs will be enlarged, and the animal diminished, at 
least comparatively ; while, in the former, the reverse 
will occur — the animal compartment will be augmented 
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at the expenge of the moral. Cultivate the knowing and 
reflecting compartment, to the neglect of the other two, 
and in it will be the increase in size and vigour. Thus, 
as relates to augmentation and diminution, power anil 
weakness, the brain is governed by the same laws with 
other portions of organic matter. I do not say that it 
can be increased in bulk by exercise, as mucli a^ muscles, 
but it can as cert^nly. 

Another principle of great importance invites our at- 
tention. OtJier things being equal, in proportion to the 
^ze of either compartment of the brain, is its proneness 
to action, and the gratification which that action bestows 
on the individual. Does the aninial compartment pre- 
• ponderate P The taste for animal indulgences is keen, the 
pleasure derived Iroin them intense, and the danger of 
lawless devotion to them great. Does the moral com- 
partment surpass in size ? A wish to comply with moral 
obligation constitutes the ruling passion of the party thus 
organized, and his chief delight b to do his duty. To 
him each act of well-doing is its own reward. He " fol- 
lows virtue even for virtue's sake." This he does from 
moral tnaiinct, without the influence of human laws, or 
any positive divine command. The law he obeys is that 
of his own constitution. He has a law in himself. The 
person whose intellectual department predominates, is 
devoted to inquiry, if not to study. He delights in know- 
ledge, deems it a valuable possession, and devises and 
Eractises some mode of attaining it. The kind of know- 
;dge most agreeable to him is determined by die intel- 
lectual organs most developed. 

As relates to education and the improvement it pro- 
duces, these views are important and encouraging. They 
point out a plain and easy process by which the condi- 
tion of man may be improved. If the moral and intel- 
lectual compartments of a child be small, they may be 
enlarged by training ; and in proportion as they grow 
will its taste for knowledge and virtue increase. By 
maturity in years this taste will he confirmed, and, in 
organization and its effects, the amended condition of tlie 
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Adult H-ill surpass not a little the promise of tlie child. 
By the law of inheritance heretofore referred to, tlie 
children of this individual, resembling himself in his ma-* 
ture condition, will be better organized than he was in 
Ibs childhood. Train them and their descendants as he 
was trained, and ot^nic improvement will go on in 
thetn, until in time the highest perfection of their nature 
shall be attained. Extend this treatment to the whole 
human race, and universal improvement in organization 
will be the issue. Then will be completed, on grounds 
that nothing can shake, the triumph of the intellectual 
and moral over the animal character of man. 

Am I asked in what way the moral compartment of 
the brain is to be cultivated, strengthened, and enlarg- ' 
ed ? I answer, by all sorts of moral excitement ; incul- 
cating moral precepts, presenting moral examples, elicit- 
ing moral sentiments, but more especially by associating 
witli companions strictly moral, and engaging early in the 
moral practice of doing good. Reading the biographies 
of men remarkable for high and practical morality, and 
well-written works of moral fiction, contributes materially 
to the same end. This course, skilfully and inflexibly 
pursued, will infallibly strengthen and eidarge the moral 
organs, and confirm those persons subjected to its influ- 
ence in hahits of virtue. 

The perfect physical education of the brain consists in 
the competent exercise of every portion of it i so that 
each of its organs may possess due strength and activity 
and be itself healthy, and that there may exist between 
them the equilibrium necessary to the health and regu- 
kled action of the whole. If one or more organs be 
exercised too much, they may become exliausted and 
debilitated, or excited to inflammaLion, or a condition 
bordering on it and not less truly morbid ; white others, 
being exercised too little or not at all, will be enfeebled 
by inaction. And thus must the health, not only of the 
brain, but of the whole system, suffer ; for I have already 
observed, and need scarcely repeat, that the brain being 
" ' : ruling viscera of Uie system, any d 
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nient of it mnat injure the condition of aU tJie others, t- 
shall only add, that cerebral organs are prone to become 
exliausted, or inftamed, according to their character. 
Are they Email, phlegmatic, and feeble ? severe exercise 
prostrates them. Are they large, high-toned, and vigo- 
rous ? intense exercise inflames them, or produces in 
them such irritability and inordinate action, as derange 
the balance of the br^n, excite mental irregularities, and 
lay the foundation of cerebral disease. 

This view of tlie subject shews the propriety and ad- 
vantage of pupils pursuing several studies, or mo<leB of 
mental exercise, at the same time, instead of being con- 
fined exclusively to one. It suggests, moreover, the rea- 
son of it. By changing from one study to another suc- 
cessively, in the sa^e day, those who are cultivating 
science and letters not only learn much more than they 
could under confinement to a single study, but do so with 
leas exhaustion and danger to health. Why P Because, 
by closely studying one branch of knowledge only — in 
other words, by labouring all day with one cerebral or- 
gan — it becomes exhausted and dull, as every industri- 
ous student must have felt. When thus worn out, 
therefore, by toil, not only is it unfit to exercise iiirther 
with due effect, and master its task ; but its health is en- 
dangered, if not, for the time, actually injured. It is in 
a fatigued condition, which borders on a diseased one, 
and oHen excites iL When, on the contrary, the pupil, 
feeling himself becoming unfit for one study, passes to 
another, he engages in the latter with a fresh and active 
orgaji, and makes rapid progress in it, imtil, beginning 
to be again fatigued and dull, he changes to a third, or 
returns to that previously relinquished, the organ cor- 
responding to it being reinvigorated by rest. To illus- 
trate my views, by examples familiar to every individual 
who has received an education : — 

If the pupil begin the study of language, say of Greek 
or Latin, in the morning, and continue it during the 
whole day, he will be so toilworn and dull by night, as to 
be scarcely able to distinguish a noun from a verb. 
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But if, instead of Uiis injudicious and unprofitable course, 
he pursue the study of language two or three hours, then 
pass to mathematics, and next to geography or liistory, 
continuing each form of exercise a reasonable time — by 
thuB changing the working organs, and allowing them 
alternately to refresh themselves by rest, he may study 
with equal intenseness, and an equal number of hours in 
&e day, — and, by night, feeling little or no fatigue, have 
acquired much more knowledge, at a less risk of health, 
than lie could have done by the protracted toil of a single 
organ. Independently of the attainment made in his- 
tory and geography, he will have a clearer and better 
knowledge even of his task in language thaq^e would 
have acquired had he brooded over it during the whole 
*day. Shifting the toil, in this manner, from one organ 
to another, is like bringing fresh soldiers into battle to 
relieve their exhausted comrades, or hands not yet fa- 
tigued to the labours of tlie harvest-field. By such 
jcnanges, judiciously mode, success is achieved ; while 
any other mode of proceeding would result in fmlure." 
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Connected with this topic are two points on which I 
am anxious to fix your attention, because I consider them 
peculiarly important. Much of their importance, more- 
over, arises irom their being exclusively practical ; and 
from the further fact, that serious and even fatal errors 
in relation to them are often committed. 

That 1 may be the more easily and perfectly under- 
stood, I shall repeat what has been airily stated, that 
very weak and dull organs, and very powerful and active 
ones, are differently affected by excessive exercise. The 
former are prostrated and rendered unfit for action, as a 
feeble and phlegmatic man is by danger and oppression ; 
while, li^ a brave and powerful man of a fiery tempera- 
ment, the latter are roused to high excitement, and per- 
haps inflammation. Occurrences in illustration and proof 
of this are not unfrequent in seats of learning. 

Parents or guardians resolve that a youth, whose or- 
gans of Language, Size, and Number are small and 
feeble, shall, notwithstanding, be made a linguist and a 
mathematician. To eSect this, the pupil is compelled, 
or in some way induced, to labour to excess, with his 
feeble organs, which are easily worn out, until the ex- 
haustion and injury they have sustained prove prejudicial 
and ^rhaps ruinous to his other organs, which Hp of a 
better^BSl^ as well as to his general health. Fatmty and 
insanity have been thus brought on. Again, another 
pupil has the same organs in fine development, and 
higlily excitable, active, and vigorous. His talents for 
language and matliematics are discovered to be of the 
first order, and both he and his firiends arc ambitious that 
he should excel in the knowledge of them. Hence he is 
encouraged and incited to pursue tlie study of them, with 
such ardour and perseverance, as to produce in the or- 
gans exercised a state of intense and morbid irritation, 
and perhaps inflammation. By this imprudent excite- 
ment madness and phrenitis, with otlier grievous mala- 
dies of the brwn, have been repeatedly induced. Of the 
indiscreet and excessive exercise of other strong and 
feeble organs, whether animal, moral, or intellectual, the 
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In any one inclined to ask me, how lie is to know when 
B youth possesses weak, and when strong oreans, for par- 
tieukr studies ? The answer is easy. The practical 
-j^enologist makes tlie discovery by virtue of his art, and 
is rarely mistaken. Dr Spurzheim did tliis in Boston in 
scores of instances, to the aiirprise and delight of many 
of the most enlightened inhabitants of the place ; and in 
Edinburgh, London, Dublin, and Paris, and other parts 
of Great Britain and France, the practice has become so 
common that it surprises no longer. There being, how- 
ever, unfortunately but few practical phrenologists in our 
country, those who are not so may, frontfic folloiv-ing 
considerations, derive some portion of the knowledge de- 
sired. Every one takes pleasure in the exercise of hie 
well-developed and vigorous oi^ans, and exerts them 
with good effect ; and the reverse. The exercise of his 
'feeble ones is a matter of indifference, if not disaatislac- 
tion to him ; and he makes but little progress in any 
I «tudy in which they are chiefly concerned. Has a pupil, 
I £)r example, a predominant taste for language, music, 
' fainting, and mechanical handicrait, or either of them ? 
mod does he imke attainments in them idth ease and ra- 
]ndity ? his organs and faculties for them are good. Is 
, ihe reverse of this the case 'f his organs for them are 
I feeble. The practiwd precept deducible from' this state- 
I iDent is plain. Never urge a pupil to an excessive exer- 
I tion of teethe cerebral organs, it being both useless and 
I idangeroue — useless, because he can in no way become 
I respectable himself, or render high services to others by 
I '^em ; and dangerous, because it may impmr his intel- 
I tlect and destroy his health. For the same reason, do not 
) «ncourage or permit a youth to persevere Ia excess in the 
exercise of highly sensitive and vigorous organs. The 
I ^KBCtice is like exposing an irritable or an inflamed eye 
1 to a glare of Ugh^ or assailing a phrenitic brain witli 
jtiercing sounds. By a strict observance of these pre- 
1 cepts in seats of education, much time might be saved 
I 'Wnich is now wasted, much evil prevented, and much 
b ;^ood done. The necessity of tliair enforcement is 
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Strengthened by the fact, that childreo and youth of 
precocious and large developments, and unusually active 
and vigorous talents, possess, in general, delicate and 
sometimes feeble constitutions. Their syBtems are there- 
fore the more ea»ly deranged, and should be guarded 
with tlie greater care. 

From tlie preceding facts, another important precept 
may be drawn. Of a boy whose whole hrain is unusual- 
Jy Braall, never attempt to make a scholar, a professional 
character, or a man of science. The effort will not only 
eventuate in failure, but nmy prove ruinous to health. 
In a partici^ manner, it may induce &tuity, should the 
ieebte-brained individual become severely studious. As 
well might you attempt to convert a dwarf into a grena- 
(her, as a person with a very small head into a man of a 
powerfijl and expanded intellect. Nor would it be less 
vain, to endeavour to imbue with learning or science a 
boy whose br^ is unusually large in the animal com- 
partment, and small in the intellectual and moral ones. 
Such an individual is formed by nature for a low sphere 
of mind, and no effort in education ca» elevate him. 
Nor, could any tnuning render him stucjlbus, would he 
be less liable to some Mnd of mental alienation than the 
youth whose entire brain is small. Individuals thus orga- 
nized may become great animals, and may even perform 
striking and impressive actions ; but they can never at- 
tain rank as men of intellect. In war, they may be brave 
and usefhl soldiers and inferior officers, but must be totally 
incompetent to high command.* 
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]oes any one doubt, whether the moral organs and 
Acuities can be exercised, and moral feehnga indulged 
in, to exccBS ? and whether, in physical education, they 
ought to be in any cases restrmned ? Is it, on the con- 
tr^y, the beUef, that the more high-toned every thing 
belonging to our moral nature is, its perfection is the 
greater ? Let all doubt and delusion on these pointa be 
removed, by the recollection that the organ of Benevo- 
lence becomes, by inordinate excitement, so far deranged, 
in many persons, as to induce tliem to squander their 
estates, to the ruin of tliemaelves and their families, in wild 
siid unprofitable charities, and other actsofmorbidgencro- 
sity; while, by the ultra-excitement ot Veneration, Hope, 
aad Wonder, others become religiously insane. Castle- 
building, running into mental derangement, asitotlen does, 
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is likewise the product of inordinate action in moral or- 
gans.* Go to a cnad-houae, and you will find fiery and vo> 
dferous religious insanity one of the common affectioDS 
of its inmates.t Every leaning of thia sort, inordinately 
strong, should be moderated in children by some form of 
counter excitement — I mean, by giving, as far as pos- 
sible, the feelings and thoughts a different direction. Yet 
the practice is too often the reverse of this. The youlhfid 
are encouraged in their enthu^stic devotions, until mad- 
ness strikes them. Hence, on every occurrence of a new 
sect or denomination in religion, as well as in most cases 
of what are called revivals, religious enthusiasm eHier- 
.vesces, in many instances, into wild insanity. That there 
is much madness among the new sects of Mormonites 
and Immortalists, no one can doubt. The cau^e is, ultra- 
excitement in some portion of the moral compartment of 
the brain. Even the sentiment of Conscientiousness inay 
run to excess, and become productive of unreasonable 
BCruptiiousness and demur. 

The great end of the physical education of the brain, 
as already intimated, is to strengthen the whole of it, and 
maintaio a due balance among its several parts. What 
is commonly called eecentriciiy, broum study, or absence 
of mind, is but another name for awant of such balance, 
and is a true and dangerous bent towards madness. Aug- 
ment it to a sufficient extent — in other words, excite 
sufficiently the irregiJar and extravagant organ — and real 
madness is the result. Hence, most persons who become 
insane, especially those who fell into hereditary insanity, 
exhibit in their characters, even firora childhood, some 
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and ominouK traite — something that is calk-d 
fccentric or queer. In proof of this, the histories of the 
tenants of lunatic hospitals furnish abundant testimony. 
They shew that a large majority of those unfortunate in- 
dviduals had been more or less eccentric. The evil con- 
•uts in a state of supra-excitenient and action in some of 
the cerebral organs. And physical education alone con 
Mmedy it TaJte the foUowiag anecdote as an illustra- 
tion of my meaning. A gentleman of Philadelphia, 
highly distinguished tor hig talents and standing, was sub- 
ject to fits of -extraordinary absence of mind — in other 
words, to such entire absorption in tlie working of one 
or two of the cerebral organs, as' to be insensible to that 
»f all the others. He once invited a large number of 
his friends to dinner. On the day appointed, the guests 
assembled in his drawing-room, where he met diem with 
fais usuaJ welcome and courtesy, and conversed with them 
with his accustomed sprightliness and good sense. He 
became at length silent and abstracted, mused liir a mi- 
nute or two, and then bowing to the company, begged 
Ihem to excuse him, as he had an urgent piece of busi- 
ness to transact immediately. One of the gentlemen, 
well acquainted with the irregidarity of his mind, address-. 
iog him familiarly by his cliristian name, asked him, 
,** Did you not invite us to dine with you to-day '(" — " Did 
X y said he, " perhaps so ; 111 see." He stepped into 
ibis £ning-room, where a table was sumptuously spread 
isr him and his triends. Returning to the company, he 

r' led them, first in merriment at his absent fit, and then 
the pleasures of tlie repast. The sequel is melancholy. 
He became deranged in his mind, and died in that con- 
dition in the Pennsylvania hospital. 

As already suggested, the cure of this evil is to be per? 
iformed by giving rest to the over-active cerebral organs, 
and transferring the excitement to some of the others 
jSiat are less irritable. Phrenology teaches the mode of 
hjQonducting this process, on which a want of time forbids 
" e to dilate. Permit jne, however, to observe, that its 

iwer to weaken, and, by its contmued operation through 
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successive generations, ultimatelv eradicate,- a hereditary 
predisposition to madness, gives physical education much 
of its value. A predisposition to madness consists in 
feulty organization, at least in a condition of the brwn 
destitute of soundness. But the thult has not existed 
through all generations. It had a beginning, and that 
beginning was the product of a series of deleterious im- 
pressions. Another series of counter-impressions, there- 
fore, may remove the mischief. Changes thus produced, 
nmy thus be done away. Of this no reasonable doubt 
con be entertained. Daily occurrences t^onvince us of 
its truth. Every thing indeed tJiat bears on it testifies 
b) that effect. No one lias ever yet been predisposed to 
madness in every organ of his brain. The mischief is 
always local ; otlen, perhaps generally, confined at firat to 
a single organ. Let its seat be ascert^ncd (and the as- 
certainment is practicable) and proper training will in 
time remove it. But the process must be commenced 
in childhood. Should it fail to eradicate entirely the 
predisposition from the son or daughter of the insane, it 
will at least weaken it. In his grandchildren it will fur- 
ther weaJten it, and in a future generation completely 
efface it. But to attain the end, the means must be skil- 
iully and steadily applied. Am I asked for a recital of 
them? I reply, that they must differ in different cases; 
end time does not permit me to refer to any of them. 
The enlightened phrenologist will have no difficulty in 
discovering and employing them. And none but a phre- 
nologist can have a just conception of the philosophy, 
prevention, or treatment of madness. Nor ought any 
other to pretend to them. As well may a tyro, who never 
witnessed a dissection, or listened to a lecture on ana- 
tomy, attempt the most difficult operation in surgery. 

But if the brain be tlms changed and amended by 
education, may not similar benefits be extended on simi- 
lar principles to other organs? — to the lungs and the 
cliylopoetic viscera? Unquestionably they may; and thus 
may predisposition to pulmonary -consumption, gout, dys- 
pepsia, scrofula, and all other maladies transmitted bjr 
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MCeHtoTs, be removed ftom posterity. The enfeebled 
•rgan may be strengthened and. placed CD a par with the 
Mhers, and thus the balance of the system may be re- 
stored. But here again the preventive treatment must 
beg^n in childhood, and be steadily persevered in, if not 
to the close of Ufe, at least t4> an advanced period in its 
"ne. In a few generations such procedure cannot 
fiul to eradicate the evil. It is believed that, if gkilAilly 
perseveringly applied, the remedy is competent to 
and contemplated. Thus may hereditary disease be 
<&ced. The vices, follies, and misfortunes of ancestors 
Urill be no longer visited on an amended posterity. 

In foct, physical education, hitherto so much neglected, 

id still so imperfectly understood and practised, may be 
|ironounced the aabitsr of the human mind, no less ihaa 
of the human body. Its influence in strengthening or 
weakening, improving or deteriorating, all kinds of mental 
ftculties and operations, is far greater tlian is commonly 
imagined. Through its instrumentality alone can man 
attain, in mind as well as body, the highest perfection of 
which he is susceptible. It is destined, therefore, as here- 
tofore observed, to be the chief agent in the production 
«f the millennium, at whatever period that improved con- 
dition of our race may occur. This is as certain as it is, 
that a well-directed physical education is the principal 
neans to improve, to the highest pitch, the qualities of 
0«ir domestic animals. And that truth will not be con- 
troverted. 

Let it never be forgotten, then, that the physical edu- 
jntion of the human race ought not to be confined alone 
to the humble object of preventing disease. Its aim should 
be loftier and mwe in accordance with the destiny and 
diaracter of its subject — to raise man to the summit of 
Kb nature. And such will be its scope in future and 

ire enlightened ages. 

In saying that to promote and secure the health of the 
Iwman system, the brain should be educated and amend- 
ed, I mean, as already intimated, the whole brain ; its 
ttlimal and moral, as well as its int^ectual compartments. 
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It is only by a general and judicious training, that the 
proper equilibrium between the cerebral organs can be 
established and maintained. And that equitihriiiin is as 
necessary to the sound condition of the whole body, as to 
that of the brain itself. It produces an equipoise of the 
entire man, and holds in check the irregularities and ex* 
cesses of both feeling and action, which prey on lifte, and 
tend to shorten it. Hence long-lived individuals have 
usually possessed a marked calmness and equability of 
character. Why ? Because their brains have been well 
balanced. If their feelings were strong, so were their 
powers to control them. Men of a burning temper and 
boisterous disposition, who are perpetually running into 
extremes, and who pass much of their time between 
sinning and repenting, rarely attain to a. very advanced 
age. The reason is obvious. Their health and strength 
are consumed in their own fires ; and those fires come 
Stora the brain — I mean its animal compartment. That 
portion is the seat of what is usually termed passiun, 
which, when fierce and unrestrained, resembles intempe- 
rance in the use of strong drink. It inflames or other- 
wise deranges the brain, hastens the approach of old age, 
and curtails life, on the same principles. In delicate and 
irritable systems, it often excites convulsions, and some- 
times palsy, apoplexy, and madness. 

The following facts testify to the truth of the princi- 
ples just laid down. The life of women is more secure 
than that of men. In other words, fewer of them die in 
a given period. In each census of the British empire, 
the number of women is found to be greater than that of 
men. Yet there are more males than females born in the 
empire, in the proportion of 105 to 100. Though war, 
casualty, migration and death in foreign and sickly coun- 
tries, account for this in part, they are insufficient for the 
solution of the entire problem. The greater strength, 
more frequent and unrestrained bursts, and more constant 
burning of the passions of men, contribute to the event. 

Again. The less impassionate the pursuits of men of 
genius are, the greater is the average longevity of each 
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qJass of them. Mathematicians and natural philosophers 
tnve but little in their studies to excite feeling or stir up 

Ksion. The tenor of their lives is generafly tranquil. 
Dce the aggregate age of twenty of them, taken pro- 
-Hiscuously, has been Ibund to amount to 1504 years, 
ffr'ing to each the average of 75. 

' Poets, on the contrary, are proverbially an ' irritabiU 
gmus,' — men of strong and easily excited feelings, and a 
burning imagination. Their productions, moreover, being 
VorlfB of passion, their minds must be in tumult during 
t^ieir composition. From these causes, the aggregate 
age of twenty distinguished poets has been ascertained 
to be 1144 years, giving to each an average of 57 — a 
very striking balance in favour of a mind free from pas* 
^n! 

, In oiu- efforts to produce an equipoise in the brain, one 
£(Ct should be held in remembrance, and observed as a 
fading ground of action. By nature, the animal organs 
^ larger and more powerful than the moral or intellec- 
tual. This is the case in every one, but in some indivi- 
duals much more strikingly so than in others. It is true 
of man, therefore, that he posseses naturally more of ani- 
mality than of real humanity. Hence the comparative 
ferocity and savageism of the uneducated. Why ? Be- 
cause their animal organs, never having been restrained 
and tamed, predominate greatly over their moral and 
intellectual, more especially over the reflective ones. 
This constitutes the chief diEFerence between the culti- 
vated and the uncultivated portions of our race. The 
latter are more of animals, the former more of men. 

This view of the subject indicates clearly the leading 
purpose of the physical education of the brun. It is to 
strengthen the moral and intellectual organs, by exciting 
them to action, each in a manner corresponding to its 
nature, and to weaken cowparaltvelt/ the animal organs, 

restraining their action,* Thus will the former &t- 
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tain, by degrecB, such an ascendency over the latter, a 
to be able to control them, and give calmnees and equa- 
bility to the character of the individual. — to convert the 
rude animal into the cultivated man. Nor is the condi- 
tion of the brain thus produced less friendly to the wel- 
&re of the body, than to the sound operations of the 

The influence of strong and well-cultivated moral and 
intellectual organs on the general health of the system ia 
soothing and salutary, and feeds and strengthens it, in- 
stead of ruffling and wearing it out. Compared to the 
influence of the organs of passion, it is as mild and whole- 
some nourishment, contrasted with alcohol ; or like the 
genial witrmth of the spring and autumn, with the burning 
heats of summer. Life, and health, and comfort may 
last long under the former, while all is parched and with- 
ered by the latter. Finally, a well-cultivated and well- 
balanced brain does much to produce and mmntain a 
sound mind in a sound body. Let the attainment of it, 
therefore, be a leading aim in physical education. 

Of innumerable instances that might be cited in proof 
of the principle here contended for, I shall refer to but 
one ; and that is memorable in the history of our coun- 
try. The Declaration of Independence was signed by 
fifty-six delegates, all of them men of well-cultivated and 
well-balanced minds. In other words, their moral and in- 
tellectual had gmned the requisite ascendency over th^r 
animal organs. Of these, two died of casualties, in the 
prime of manhood. The aggregate of the years of the 
other fifty-four was 3609, giving to each an average of 
sixty-six years and nine months ; an illustrious example 
of tlie influence of well -cultivated and regulated brains, 
in conferring longevity on those who possess them. Se- 
veral of these great and good men lived beyond their 

(he mimiil o^bos a poisessed. Individusls in nbom the propensitieB 
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eightieth year, and some of them passed the age ol'n 
ty. It is not to be doubled that the avoidance of sU 
&rni8 of excess, and the general correctness of the habits 
produced by'thia condition of the brmn, contributes ma- 
terially to the prolongation of life. The venerable Ma- 
dison, of a feeble trame, possesses one of the best eulti- 
Tated and balanced' minds that ever existed, aod he is 
BOW (1833) in his eighty-fifth year. 

The importance of the judicious education and general 
Qianagenient of the brain, and the serious evils arisiog 
firom neglect and errors in them, lead me, though some- 
what out of my immediate track, to make a few further 
remarks on the subject. My sense of duty, and there- 
Ibre my niling motive to this effect, is the stronger, in 
consideration of the fact, that the thoughts 1 have to ofib" 
ap^y more forcibly to our own country than to any other. 
Dyspepsia and mental derangement are among the 
most grievous maladies that affect the human race ; and 
they are much more nearly allied to each other than they 
are generally supposed tj) be. Su true is this, that the 
'0te is not unfrequently converted into the other, and 
often alternates with it. The lunatic is usually a dys- 
neptic during his lucid intervals ; and complaints which 
Mgin in some form of gastric derangement, turn, in many 
iDEtances, to madness. Nor is this all. In ^milies where 
jnental derangement is hereditary, the members who es- 
eBipe that complaint are more than usually obnoxious to 
J^pepsia. It may be added, that dyspeptJcs and luna- 
cies are relieved by the same modes of treatment, and 
'^lat their maladies are induced, for the most part, by the 

• fHine causes. 

Somewhat in confirmation of these views, it may be 
Anther stated, that dyspepsia and madness prevail more 

■^tensively in the United States, in proportion to the 
liumber of our inhabitants, than among the people of any 
other nation. Of the amount of our dyspeptics no esti- 
mate can be formed ; but it is immense. Whether we 
itKjuire in cities, towns, vill^es, or country places — 
among the rich, the poor, or uiose in moderate circiun- 
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tttancea — we find dyspepsia more or less prevalent tlirougli • 
out the land. In other countries, lliia is not tlie case — . 
not, I mean, to any thing near the same extent. True, 
ID Oreat Britain, Germany, and France, the complaint as- 
sails the liigher classes of society ; but there it stops, — ■ 
the common and lower classes scarcely knowing it, ex- 
cept by name. In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, it is still 
less common among all rants of the people. The appa- 
rent cause of tliese things will be referred to presently. 

Insanity prevmls in our country to an alarming extent, 
and, in common with dyspepsia, is on the increase. The 
entire number of the insane, in the United States, is 
computed at ^fi^ thousand — a most startling aggregate, 
and, I trust, beyond the real one : yet the real one, 
were it ascertained, would be very great ; sufficient to 
excite strict inquiries into the cause, accompanied by- 
strenuous efforts for its removal. According to a lale 
and very intelligent writer,* whose information and ac- 
curacy deserve our confidence, there are a thousand lu- 
natics in the Stale of Connecticut, This is in the ratio 
of one to every two hundred and sirt^'two of the inhabi- 
tants of the State. In England, the number of insane 
persons does not exceed twelve or thirteen thousand. In 
the agricultural districts there, the average ratio is about 
one in eight hundred and ticenly of the whole popula- 
tion, being to that of Connecticut less than one to three. 
Yet in England the disease prevails to a greater extent 
than in any other nation ot Europe. In Scotland, the 
general proportion, including towns and cities as well as 
country places, is one in Jive hundred and seventy-four.] 
There is every where more madness, according to the 
amount of population, in cities than in the country. In 
Spain and Russia, the large cities excepted, there is very 
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[ Mltle ; in Turkey, Persia, and China, still less. Of Hin- 
I iioBtea I believe the same is true ; and in savage nations, 
I iCSpecially where no ardent spirits arc used, the ^onn|Mkt 
sit scarcely known. Such is the report of all travraers 
•wnong tlie Indians of North and South America. To 
'iftis it may be subjoined, that the insanity of a people is 
Increased by the occurrence among them of any deep 
and extensive mental commotion, whether from theolo- 
gical or political causes. Such, as history informs us, 
was the effect of the Reformation by Luther, of the Re- 
volution by Cromivell, of the American Revolution, and 
more especially of tbe first Revolution in France. Do- 
ring the convulsions of the latter event, the frequency of 
insanity in Paris was ftightfiil. 

From these facta it appears, that in proportion to the 
fieedom of action of the human mind in any country, 
teore especially in proportion as it is tossed anil perplex- 
ed by strong passions and emotions, is the amount of 
madness by wbidi that country is visited. This result 
ve should expect, from calculation on well-known prin- 
^lea i and observation testifies to its truth. In com- 
inon times, there is more mental agitation in Great Bri- 
iain than in France ; more in France tlian in Spain or 
Russia ; and much more in either of them than in Tur- 
key, Persia, or China, And in savage tribes, except 
during the hours of hunting and battle, there is no men- 
tal agitation at all — none certainly of a distracting cha- 
racter. The causes of these several facts are plain. It 
clearly appears that, in civilized nations, the degree of 
distracting mental emotion which the people generally 
experience, is in proportion to the amount of the free- 
dom they enjoy ; and that agiun depends on tlie more or 
less popular characters of their governments. The peo- 
ple of England and Scotland enjoy more freedom than 
the people of France ; and the latter more than those of 
Spain or Russia. Jn Turkey, Persia, and China, politi- ^M 
cal freedom is unknown. The despotism of government ^| 
compresses the minds of the subjects into a dead and ^H 
hop^ees calm. Unable to render their condition any ^1 
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better, the degraded population cease, in appearance, to 
wish it so, or even to ^squiet themselves by a thought 
O^Ae subject. 

^^ry different is the condition of things in the United 
States. Our freedom, both political and religious, is 
ample ; and we push and enjoy it to its utmost limits. 
Our institutions, moreover, of every description, are as 
popular as comports with social order ana sound go- 
vernment. State and churcli preferment and office are 
open to every one ; and the ardour, keenness, and con- 
stancy of competition and struggle for them, have no 
example in the practices of tlie present, or the history of 
the past. The fervour and commotion of electioneering 
intrigue has no respite. Under such form, the country 
is agitated, I might almost say convulsed, by it, from the 
beginning to the end of the year, and of every year. 
Thus are the angry and burning passions kept for ever 
awake among tlie people, and often urged to the most 
intense action. My present allusion is chieOy to the in- 
terminable and embittered war of paity^politics. 

Of party- religion nearly the same is true. Sectarian 
embroilment, battle, and intrigue, are constant,, furious, 
and vengeful. Sometimes the strife is about a doctrinal 
tenet, at other times about a formal rit« or ceremony, 
and again for the achievement of power and influence ; 
one sect struggling for the mastery over the rest, at least 
to outstrip them in schemes of ambition. Nor must I 
forget the fervid and unceasing labours of the pastor and 
preacher for the conversion and edification of his flock, 
and the wild and convulsive emotion he often produces 
in their minds. In no other nation are these several 
forms of excitement half so high and agitating as in the 
United States. A similar condition of things exists in 
the congregation of the celebrated Irving of London, 
many of whose hearers are occasionally deranged. 

Another source of deep disquietude to the inhabitants 
of our country, is the desire and pursuit of wealth. A 
more ardently money-loving and keenly money-seeking 
people than the Americans does not exist;. I doubt 
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much whether, in these respects, any equals them. The 
reason of this is plain. The nature of our governmeot 
and of all our institutions encourages and urges every 
one to aim at standing and power ; and the possession of 
wealth aids greatJy in the attainment of them. Indeed, 
hereditary titles and sbinding being unknown to us, thi? 
only actual elements of rank and power in the United 
States are wealth and place. ^\ithout these, talents 
however splendid, and knowledge however varied and 
extensive, give to their possessor but little influence. 
Nor is this ail. Owing to our youthful and unsettled 
character as a people, the modes of acquiring wealth are 
not so well established in the United States as in the 
countries of Europe. Business does not run in so regii- 
lar a channel. There is more of random tiafiit and spe- 
culation in it ; and these forms of transacting it, being 
frften suddenly productive of great profit, and at other 
times of ruinous losses, and keeping the mind constantly 
aa the stretch of the calculation of chances, are much 
more exciting and harassing than they would he were 
they more uniform and certain. Men eng^ed in regu- 
Vr and well-settled business pursue it mechanically, are 
talni during the day, and sleep soundly at night. But 
dealers and speculators, besides being constantly dis- 
qmeted while awake, are tossed between sudden wealth 
and ruin in their dreams. They are equally distracted 
by the 'uncertainty and the unexpected occurrence of 
•vents. 

Such are the tliree leading sources of mental commo- 
^n in our country — party-politics, party -religion, and 
lite love of wealth. Nor is it to be doubted, tliat they 

Cduce in the minds of tlie people a greater amount of 
assing and giddy excitement than exists, perhaps, in 
all other nations united. But mental excitement is only 
another name for cerebral excitement. Nor must it be 
fergotteu that tlie early mismanagement and debihtating 
practice of over-working the brains of children, in infant 
.and other early schools, disqualify them to m^ntain their 
■oimdness, in Eifter life, under a degree of irritation which 
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they might have otherwise sustained without much in- 
jury. If the lungs be injured and weakened in infancy 
or childhood, no one doubts that the individual thus af- 
fected will be more than usually liable to pulmonary com- 
ptaiuts. Why ? Because the lungs are not only more 
susceptible of malign impressions, but less able to resist 
them and escape the mischief they are calculated to pro- 
duce. Of the brain, the same is true. If it be weak- 
ened in childhood, it will be afterwards inordinately liable 
to morbid affections, and too feeble to contend with them. 

That these causes contribute to the production of the 
inordinate sum of insanity which prevails in the United 
States, is too pl^n to be held in doubt ; for madness is 
the result of cerebral excitement, rendered deleterious 
by the excess in quantity, or the malign qualities, of the 
irritants that produce it. Nor con any cerebral irritant 
be more noxious, either in kind or degree, tlian tlie can- 
kered and fierce religious and political passions which are 
constantly goading the American brain. Under such 
circumstances, it would be wonderful if attacks of in- 
sanity were not unusually frequent among us. 

But can tlie same causes prove also instrumental in 
the production of dyspepsia ? — No doubt of it. That 
complaint commence/i, perhaps, as often in the brain as in 
tlie stomach — ^possibly oftener. That this is true of the 
disease in Europe, will scarcely be denied, after a fair 
examination of the facts connected with it. It is there, 
almost exclusively, a complaint of tiie studious and the 
scheming, who, over-tasking their brains, injure them by 
toil. Among the husbandmen of England, who steadily 
pursue their tranquil mode of life, regardless of the fluc- 
tuations of stock, the bickerings of party, the fate of po- 
litical measures, and the changes of place, dyspepsia is 
almost a stranger. Yet many of those men are great 
eaters, and far from being very choice as to the quality 
of their food. In the cities, tlie same is in a great mea- 
sure true of merchants, manufecturers, and mechanics, 
who are engaged in a regular and well-established busi- 
ness, which is fully underetood by them, where the riafc 
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IS slight and tlie profits sure, and no disquieting anxiety 
attends it Such individuals have a good digestion, and 
bear the marks of it But, with literary men, officers oT 
state,' dealers in scrip, daring adventurers and anxious 
and ambitious prcgectors of improvements, — with these, 
and every other brain-worn class of persons, the case is 
different Dyspepsia is their torment ; and they exhibit 
deep traces of it, in their lean frames and haggard coun- 
tenances. Yet are they much more select in their diet, 
both as respects nuantity, quality, and cooUing, than the 
trasses to whom dyspepsia is unknown. This fact is no- 
torious, and has been so for centuries. Nor can it be 
attributed, I think, to any other cause but excessive and 
deleterious cerebral irritation in the one case, and an ex- 
emption from it in the other. And this cause seems suf- 
fident to solve the problem. 

That it is not exclusively the labour and irritation of 
the stomach that produces dj'spepsia, appears from innu- 
merable other facts, a few of which I shall recite. Chil- 
dren not too much coniined in school, or otherwise mis- 
treated, though great and often promiscuous eaters, are 
rarely dyspeptic. The reason is plain. Their brainB 
are neither toil-worn nor care-worn, and they enjoy the 
requisite amount of sleep. Tiieirbrwns are not irritated 
and exhausted by burdensome tasks. The North Ame- 
rican Indians eat at times enormously, and that after a 
long font, which, on well-known principles, increases the 
danger of overloading the stomach. It is said that, on 
these occasions, the meal of a single Indian is equal to 
tfiat of from four to six white men. The food, mor^ 
over, is badly cooked, and therefore indigestible. Yet 
the savage escapes dyspepsia. 

Of the Esquimaiix Indians the same is true to a stjll 
greater extent An individual of that tribe, as we are 
confidently assured by Captain Parry and Captain Lyon, 
eats with impunity from ten to twelve pounds of solid 
animal food in the course of a day, and swallows along 
with it, in the form of drink, a gallon of oil. Captain 
Lyon further relates, that a young female Esquimaux 
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ate a large amount of candles and their wicks, without 
sustaining either sickness or dyspepsia. These state- 
ments we are compelled to believe, on account of the 
high respectability of the authors of them,* 

Of the gluttony of the Siberians stories are told, not 
perhaps altogether so worthy of credit. Were not that 
people, however, enormous eaters, such stories would not 
i)B invented. The accounts are but exaggerations of exr 
traordinary gormandizing. It is asserted by travellers, 
that ft Siberian often eats in a day fort)/ pounds of solid 
food ; and Admiral Saritchaff reports, that he saw one of 
that people eat, immediately after breakfast, twenty-five 
pounds of bqiled rice and three pounds of butter. Yet, 
as ab-eady stated, neither Siberians nor Esquimaux are 
annoyed by dyspepsia; and they, no doubt, owe their 
safety, in part, to their freedom from wasting cerebral ir- 
ritation. 

For the same reason the inferior animals have no dys- 
pepsia, though they often gorge themselves to great ex- 
cess. When they thus violate moderation, nature teaclies 
them what to do for safely. They instincdvely lie down 
and sleep, giving entire freedom and rest to their brains. 
A common black snake swallows a rabbit or a squirrel 
nearly as weighty as itself, and goes into a partial torpor 
imtil its meal is digested. A boa- constrictor swallows a 
goat or an antelt^e, sleeps nearly a week, and wakes 
without dyspepsia or uneasiness, prepared for another 
similar exploit. Two dogs of the same age, size, and 
strength, having eaten the same amount of the same food, 
one of them goes to sleep, and the other enters on the 

hiving been purchased by Cspluin Parrj ntile it wes burniag, " Ihe 
Woman nlio sold It iiutiiillj Distinguished iha light, and vigarously 
commenced cleaning llle lamp, vhich eonCuned as much aoot aa oil, 
bf ecnping it with bar Bngera, ivhich, with their load of B>eeta, ebe 
Gonreyed rapidly to her mouth, 'I be tongue finished the operation ; 
the lamp was liclied peifectly cIbbq, nhTIi', in return, il covered bar 
face nilh soot, and caused us all a laugh at her uncouth figure, in 
which ihe joined most liearlily." — Lyoo'a Pricate Jaumal, p, 119. — 

B. C. 
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jOhase. In from three to four hours the meal of the 
jleeper is digested, while that of the runner ig unchanged 
%1iiR stomach — and the latter dt^ is probably disorder- 
gd, while the former retains his health. These facts 
ttew that tranquillity of the brain is favourable at least, 
|Cnot essential, to tlie process of easy and sound diges- 

The powerful influence of a disordered brain over the 
estive system, is maniiested in tlie effects of a severe 
V on the head. These are vomiting, gastric inflam- 
mation, hepatic derangement, amounting at times to ab- 
f^BBi, and again to torpor of the liver, with other forms 
/Of abdominal disease. Sea-sickness, moreover, is a cere- 
J aftection, thrown on the stomach. So is the sick- 
aess produced in many persons by whirling the body, 
.^K)d riding in a carriage with the back toward the horses, 
irhe Emperor Napoleon died of a gastric affection, in St 
.^elena, where such complaints are scarcely known. He 
pas, moreover, a very temperate eater; but he had deep 
jnensibihty and powerful passions. The most probable 
>;|use of his disease, tlierefbre, was mortification at the 
loea of empire, resentment and cli^rin at his exile and 
Qonfinenient, vexation at the treatment he received from 
^ govemorof the island, and inconsolable grief at being 
tepaia.ted from his family. These causes, goading his 
brain almost to madness, threw their influence sympathe- 
tlcally on his stomach, and destroyed him. 

Nor is the whole yet told. Grief is nothing but a 
- pfonful and deleterious cerebral irritation. Females ex-- 
' |ierience that passion in its greatest intensity, and it is to 
Aem a very productive cause of dyspepsia. So is jea- 
Ibusy, a pa£^on which tlieyalso feel with peculiar acute- 
nesE and distress. And every painfid passion and emo' 
,'iion is but another name for excessive and hurtful irrita- 
n of the br^n, which, if long continued, never fails to 
injure digestion. Even anger arrests the progress of di- 
gestion. Nor are females the only sufferers from such 
irritation. Males also are its victims.* 
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A man in perfect health, and with a fine appetite. Beats 
himself at table ; but before he has begun his meal, a 
messenger communicates to him some distressing news. 
His appetite vanishes, and the very sight and odour (^ 
the fijod become offensive to him. Or, has he iust finished 
his repast, when the message is delivered ? If he be not 
actually sickened by it, and forced to discharge the con- 
tents of his stomach, indigestion, sick headach, and per- 
haps feverishnesB, are the result. And what student does 
not know that effects, somewhat similar, are produced by 
severe intellectual toil immediately after a plentiful med 7 
That dyspepsia, moreover, is proverbially one of the 
morbi ^vdiosorum, one of the complaints of the studious, 
is a truth famlhar to every one. Nor is it less notorious, 
that men who think but little, and are exempt from care, 
seldom suffer from it. The cheerful and jolly do not 
often become dyspeptic — the grave and care-worn very 
frequently. This truth has been long and familiarly 
known. Oesar manifested hb acquaintance with it, when 
be spoke of the countenances of the gay and cheerfiil 
Anthony, and the deeply thoughtful Brutus and Cassius ; 
the former tresh, full, and ruddy, the latter pale, sallow, 
and care-worn. 

of making obwrvatioaa on tfas pliyeialogy of digestiaD, la ibe cbk of ■ 
Caaadisn named Alexis St Martin, into wiiose Btomachsn opening wu 
'made by the aeeideatal diKhacge of a muaket. Tbe sound healed 
comjiletelj. but tbe aperture remained, being closed up only hy a yalra 
opsnkg imrarda. Dr Beauoinnt svuled himaelf largclj' of the meani 
of inresligatioii thus hapjul}' tbronn in hia mj, aud has publiihed the 
reiults of his labourB in a volume entitled Experiments ami Obatrva' 
tioHimlht GaUric Juice and the Physiology of Dis'^itioa. By WU. 
Ham Beaumont, M. D., Saryton in the U. S. Araiff. Plaltebn^h, 
1833. Among other thiaga he remarked, that nbcn tbe brain nu 
dliturbed or depressed by fear, anger, or other disagreeable emotion, 
i1h Burfaue of the stomach became sometimeB red and dry, and at other 
limsB pale and Dioist, losing altogether ita smooth and healthy appear- 

■Bual secretion of the gastric juice neceisary for digestion foiled to ap- 
pear. A very full account of this rsmarkable r«se nill be found in TAe 
Physiolopf of Digratiim, eomidered with Belalion to the Prmtiplet 
i^ihatetiet. By Andrea Coabt, M. D. Edinburgh, 1636, — R.C. 
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But my argument ia not yet closed. The most buc- 
Cessfiil mode of treating dyspepsia favours the belief that 
it often arises from cerebral irritation, and is alivnys per- 
haps connected with it. Am 1 asked, in what this treat- 
ment consists ? I reply, in regulating the passions, taking 
muscular exercise in the open air, abandoning intellec- 
tnal toil, and retreating for a time from business and care. 
Unless the complaint be so inveterate and deep-rooted 
as to have produced some serious organic lesion, this 
course of treatment, steadily pursued, will cure it, with- 
out eitlier the use of much medicine, or confinement to 
a very strict diet ; and it can often be cured in no other 
way. To him whose brain ia constantly on the rack, 
dyspeptic medicine and diet are of little use. 

How often do we find the efficacy of this mode of treat- 
ment verified 1 An individual deeply devoted to boobs 
and study becomes dyspeptic. Without mitigating his 
intellectual labours he tries various remedies for the re- 
storation of his health. For months, and perhi^ years, 
he eats by weight of prescribed articles, and dresses and 
exercises by measurement and rule. During this trial 
of his patience, tea and coffee are rejected ; new milk, 
boiled rice, and bread, stale or made of unbolted flour, 
with fresh eggs and well-prepared mutton chops, being 
his only food, and water his only drink; and he walks 
every day, at slated hours, a given number of miles. 
Finding this treatment ineffectual, he resorts to daily 
horse-exercise, under an assurance from some very ' skil- 
ful doctor,' or perhaps a ' knowing nurse,' that that will 
cure him ; but, instead of being removed, or even lighten- 
ed, his complaint grows worse. During these experiments, 
he has continued to return regularly from his meals, and 
bis horse and toot exercise, to his books and his pei^ 
thus irritating and exhausting his brain by unintemipted 
labour. At length, impatient of trials that have proved 
so unavailing, he renounces medicine and regimen, re- 
solves to become master of himself and his movements, 
and takes his case into his own hands. Under this de- 
lermination he shuts up his study, mounts his horse, and 
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sets out on a journey, to visit a friend a couple of hun- 
dred miles distant, riding during wet weather as well as 
dry, and living on the common fare of travellers. Before 
he has proceeded a hundred miles, his health is much 
improved ; and, on reaching the dwelling of his friend, 
he finds himself well. 

This is no fancy case, but one that has innumerable 
examples in life. To what is the cure to be attributed ? 
The dyspeptic has previously conformed most strictly to 
dietetic rules, and travelled, on foot and on horseback, 
some thousands of miles, in fine weather and through a 
pure atmosphere, without any benefit to health ; yet he 
is now cured by riding two hundred miles, a part of the 
way in had weather, and living in the mean time on in- 
different food. The cause of Uie salutary effect of his 
journey is easily rendered. Having relinquished his in- 
tellectual toils, his brain is at ease, and no longer injures 
his digestive organs or any other part of his system. On the 
contrary, by acting salutarily on them, it benefits them, 
and enables them to perform their respective functions. 
Let him immediately return to his studies with his usual 
intensity, and his complaint will revisit him. Instead of 
a man of letters, suppose the dyspeptic to be a states- 
man, an artist, or a man of business, the result of the 
specified measures will he the same. Cerebral quietude 
will contribute much to the restoration of his health. 

Again. It is well known that individuals, who, under 
all sorts of treatment, have been tormented by dyspepsia 
from the age of twenty-five or thirty to forty or forty- 
five, very often recover their health, and from having 
been thin, become fleshy, about the latter period, aAer 
having abandoned medicine entirely, and relaxed not H 
little in the strictness of their regimen. To use their 
own language, they seem to have ' gotten well without 
any cause.' A satisfactory cause, however, is not want- 
ing. They are less harassed and corroded by care, pas- 
sion, and mental labour — in simpler and more philosophi- 
cal language, they experience less cerebral irritation, for 
one of the two following reasons, or both united. Thf^ 
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have attained the object for which they had previously 
toiled ai\d disquieted themselves ; or age and experience 
have somewhat blunted their sensibilities, and calmed 
their passions ; or both causes have co-operated to the 
same end. For similar reasons, dyspepsia rarely com- 
mences in an individual atler his forty-fifth or fiftieth 
year. Time has diminished the susceptibility of his brain. 
Such appear to be the leading causes of the alarming 
frequency and increase of madness and dyspepsia in the 
United States. The same irritation which, in some cases, 

Eroduces the former complaint, in others gives rise to the 
liter, by not only disqualifying tlie brain for acting be- 
neficially on the stomach and the other digestive organs, 
but by rendering its influence injurious to them. Nor 
can it be doubted, as abeady intimated, that Infant 
Schools, under their present administration, are calcula- 
ted to increase the evil, by giving a morbid growth and 
susceptibility to the brain ; so, as heretofore mentioned, 
are intemperate eating, and other improprieties in diet 
and drink. The only effectual remedy is a well-directed 
physical education. 

Were I asked, how severe cerebral irritation and la- 
bom: injure the stomach and other digestive organs, my 
reply would be. In a two-fold way, sympathetically and 
functionally. In the latter mode, the brain, being un- 
6tted for its healthy action, and in some degree exhaust- 
ed itself, withholds from the whole digestive system that 
measure of influence and aid, known to be essential to 
the performance of its functions. In what this influence 
cfln»sts, is not exactly known. It is probably, however, 
the product of a subtle and peculiar form of matter, which 
the brain prepares from the blood, and transmits by the 
nerves to the other parts of the body. That a commu- 
nication between the stomach and the brain is necessary 
to digestion, experiment proves. When that formed by 
the nerves is interrupted, the digestive action is suspend- 
ed ; when restored, the process again goes on. Since, 
therefore, tlie entire want of the cerebral influence ' 
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jiires the stomach, any irregularities or bad qualities in it 
can scarcely fiiil to do the same. 

Did time permit, it would be gratifying to me to re- 
vert to the consideration of the moral influence of the 
brwn, and to speak of it more fully, and in a manner 
mm-e wtwthy of its importance, than I have heretofore 
done. That a sound, well-developed, and well-regulated 
condition of that organ is a§ truly tlie source of correct 
morals, as a healthy condition of the heart and the lungs 
is of the due circulation and arterial! zation of tlie blood, 
is a truth admitted now by all who have thoroughly studied 
the subject, and which is destined, at no very distant 
period, to be without an opponent. On this ground alone 
can moral education and reform be rationally and buc- 
cesBfiilly conducted, and brought to the perfection of 
which they are susceptible. The moral orgwis of the 
brain, and the reflecting ones, as their adjuvants, must 
be strengthened by regular and well-directed exercise, 
and thus rendered more ready in action, as well as more 
vigorous. Immorality and crime are the product of the 
animal organs ; and the reason of their being committed is 
obvious. These organs preponderate, if not habitually, 
at least for the time, over the moral and reflecting organs. 
Instead of being subordinate, as tliey ought to be, they 
take the mastery, and, by running into excess, bring guilt 
on the individual ; precisely as the crew of a vessel some- 
times mutiny, break from die control of their officers, and 
perhaps murder them and plunder the ship. The source 
of every crhne is the same, the preponderance of the 
animal portion of the brain ; and the radical extinguish- 
ment must be also the same — thcTeduction of the strength 
of that portion, and its being brought to a state of subor- 
dination to the higher organs. Every habitual offender 
has a brain in some way unsound. There is a want of 
balance and harmony between his cerebral organs, which 
amounts to derangement, and calls for skiliid treatment 
to remove iL And, without such treatment, his moral 
malady will as necessarily continue, as must a dislocated 
joint remain in a deranged condition if it be not reduced. 
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■ To carry out tlie figure j except in far-gone cases, the 
m moral dJEease can be remetUed by judiciouB treatmeiit, as 
I certainly as the articular. The remedy, moveover, is 
W dmple. It coDsists in bringing the offendiog animal or- 
gans to a state of comparative inaction, which will di- 
miniBh their strength ; and give constant exercise to the 
moral and reflecting organs, by wliich their power and 
promptitude in acting will be increased. Thus will the 
truly kutttaii portion of the brdn attain an ascendency 
over the animal, and man will advance towards the per* 
Action, of hie nature. 

Is any one inclined to request me to be more explicit 
in pointing out the means of moral education and reibrm, 
and in specifying the mode in which the process is to be 
conducted? If so, I could not answer him better than by 
directing his attention to several of the penitentiary esta- 
blishments, and all the houses of correction for juvenile 
offenders, in the United States. There, to a certain ex- 
tent, the means are already in operation, and in some of 
the institutions the prospects are very flattering. In 
many coses, vicious and criminal propensities have been 
Bxtinguiahed, and habits of morality and virtue establish- 
ed. In other words, the inordinate action of the animal 
OTgans has been^^allayed) and that of the moral and re- 
flecting invigorated. 

The means of effecting this are few and simple. By 
being withdrawn from the community, and, in many ca£es, 
by solitary confinement, the culprits are strictly guarded 
not only from the commission of crime, bilt from idl temp- 
talion to it. Thus are their animal organs, which are 
prone to offend, reduced to a state of comparative in- 
action, which, in time, deprives them of much of their 
strength, and weakens, in a corresponding degree, the 
appetite for vice. For the propensity to transgress is 
but the craving of a powerinl and highly excited organ. 
L But this alone could not be denominated moral reform. 
K At most, it would be but negatively so. To weaken one 
I class of organs is not exactly tantamount to the strength- 
H ening of another, even though they be antagonists. Other 
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measures therefore are added. The ofieoders arc strictly 
practised in some fonn of useM industry, which not only 
occupies the mind, and withdraws it from thoughts of 
vice, but is itself a moral duty. Nor is this all. Moral 
and religious instruction is directly inculcated on them 
by reading, preaching, couversation, remonstrance, ad- 
vice, example, and practice. This, by exdting and ex- 
ercising their morcu and reflecting organs, confers on 
them positive strength, and, except in the worst class of 
cases, gives them ultimately an ascendency over the ani- 
mal. Then is the paramount bias of the mind turned 
towards virtue, and the reformation of the offenders is 
complete. 

When established on correct principles, and skilfully 
administered, penitentiaries and houses of correction are 
moral lioipitats, where criminal propensities are treated 
as diseases, consisting in unsound conditions of the brain. 
And in such conditions they do consist, as certainly as 
hepatitis docs in a morbid state of the liver, or dyspepsia in 
a similar state of the stomach. And by judicious treatment 
they can be as certainly removed. Nor is it possible on 
any other principles to puriiy and strengthen our moral na- 
ture, and raise it to the height and confer on it the dignity 
of which it is susceptible. Yet all this amounts to nothing 
more than the application of physical education to the. 
moral organs of the brmn. In treating of it, therefore, 
I have not in any degree departed from my subject I 
have only brought to bear on it matter of illustration not 
usually employed, but not on that account the less ap- 
propriate and useiid. Let me add, that the time and treat- 
ment necessary for the removal of a malady must be ap- 
portioned and accommodated to its strength, fixity, and 
aggravating circumstances. And as there are cases of 
incurable derangement in otlier parts of the body, so are 
there in the brain, of that which creates a propensity to 
crime. In such instances, the interests of society can 
he duly protected, only by the confinement of the cul- 
prits for life, or their capital punishment. 

The object of prison-diEcipline being to strengthen the 
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Jiigher and better qualities of the criminal, and to weaken 
those whiclt are leading him astray, let every appKance 
luvingthe opposite tendency be avoided. Henceought we 
io abwidon every moibfication of harsh conduct towards 
■him. By the fliscipUne of blows no moral or intellec- 
lual fainilty is cultivated. It neither communicates koow- 
■ledge nor rainister^ Jo virtue. It excitea smothered re- 
sentment, hatred, and fear, awakens and nourishes a pro- 
jiensity to revenge, and teaches caudon, concealment; 
^d arliBpei and there its influence ends. But these 
feelings being purely animal, and the very reverse of all 
.that is praiseworthy, or that ministers to amendment, 
Jts direct and necessary tendency is still more deep- 
ly and hopelessly yi brutalize man, not to .reform him. 
H compels 'the culprit to regiu-il civil society, by whose 
Authority it is inflicted, as ^his avowed' and inexorable 
enemy, and, as an inevitable consequence/ renders- hitn 
.the self-sworn enemy of the human race. It degrades 
him, moreover, in his own opinion ; and, as already in- 
tin>ated, out of degradation notliing valuable can pos^bly 
arise. As well may you attempt, by the infliction <n 
stripes, to excite in the sufferer pleasurable feelings, as 
either a virtuous emotion or a praiseworthy resolution. 
Or if, under the smarting of the lash, such a seeming re- 
solution be formed, it is as unstable as passion, and as j^ni- 
less as hypocrisy. It deceives even him who forms it. 
Its violation, therefore, is as certiun and speedy, as the 
.occurrence of templatiMi united to opportunity. It is 
but a house erected on the sand, whii^tbe first billow 
of pasdon will demolish. It, for a sholt .period, deters ^ 
from crime, but awakens no disrelish litr it ■ ■ / 

A systero of discipline like this, eatablished for the proii 

fessed purpose of either meting out iiiipsrtial justice t9 

criminals and convicts,, or prgducing in them such are*- 

form as to prepare' them for the duties of orderly and 

I valuable citizens, is unqualified mockery. Human In- 

Lp ';genuity could scarcely devise a scheme more entirely cal- 

■ .cidated to debase man, conlirm him in vice, and unfit 

ft him for society, if he were not already unfitted. It sa- 
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vours as little of wisdom and sound policy, as of benevo- 
lence and clemency. It is utterly wanting in them all. 

Were the convicts sentenced to confinement during 
life, like tlie gftlley-slaves of Barbary, or those who for- 
merly groaned beneath their chains in the mines of 
Spanish America, and were the object in view merely to 
preserve order, and enforce labour, within the walls of 
the penitentiary, such a plan of discipline would be well 
enough suited to such an end. But, where reform is in- 
tended, and the criminals, after a term of years, are to 
be let loose again on society, the system is calculated to 
infuriate them against man, to bind them more durably 
to each other by consociated suffering and mutual sym- 
pathy, and trmn and harden them in their propensities 
to crime. 

Such are the inferences we are compelled to draw 
from the well-known principles of human nature ; and ob- 
servation and experience confirm their truth. The his- 
tories of penitentiaries and their inhabitants teacb us, 
that offenders, dismissed from those places of chastise- 
ment, afler severe treatment, which they considered ty- 
rannical and unjust, have been Xoo frequently, not to use 
a stronger term and say alwaifs, more confirmed in their 
vicious propensities, and more inflexible in their course 
of malefactions. They have returned, with increased 
voracity, to their acts cri' felony, like famished wolves to 
their ravenous meal. The discipline they have under- 
gone has taught them deeper artifice and more dexter- 
ous cunmng, and rendered them doubly dangerous to 
society. But it has never reformed them, and it never 
can, until causes cease to be followed by their nataral 
effects, and produce the catUTOry. If refiwmation has 
been effected in them at all, it has been by other means.* 

In the training of tbe brain, the proper management 

* Dr Caldwell'ii npiniooa tegarding the treatmeni of nrimioila, era 
full}' eipouDiltd in his " New Viem oi PenitE^Dlinry Disciplius, ud 
Mora! EduCBtioii and Sefonnatioil of Criminals," pahliihed in Che Phre- 
nalagical Jovmai, viL 3S3, 193. — It. C 
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of sUep is of considerable moment. Children require 
more sleep than adults, and some children more than 
others. Young infants should be allowed to sleep a 
greater portion of tlieir time. As they advance in years, 
B less proportion will be not only sufficient, but more sa- 
lutary to them. For children and youth pursuing their 
education, from seven to nine hours of sleep out of twenty* 
four is enough. Many do not require more than six. 
Less than that mighl prove injurious, especially if the ab- 
stinence were long continued. Too little steep weakeni 
the brain, and consequently the entire system) by ex- 
havstion i too much by inactioft. For steep consists ia 
the quietude of the brain. Of this, as of other things, 
a mean quantity ia beat. An e:(cess of steep has pro- 
duced idiotism ; a deprivation of it, madoess — and some- 
times inflammation of the brain.* 
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|L I agree iiitli Mr MacpJKh in thinking that tho qusndt/ ofiletpheri 

I llloiied ii rather tuo tittle for the geasralily of cliildren. " If an houi 

H were added to it," nyn he, " it iruuld approlimite nearer to the truth. 

H A child of iBven or eiglil, with a verj' active bxun ncd a tendency to 

^1 precodtyi ihould be nUowed mom sleep — perhapa tine or i 

H more — than a dull child. Seven hours' sleep ia certainl; loo 

H growing lada of foorteaB. A sufficiency of sleep la as nei^ 

^B fomuDg a beal^]' brun, Khile thBt riieui ig in iKe proem i^ grootb. 
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It is'not unimportant to observe, that a life of strict 
temperance curtails materially the time neces&ary to be 
spent in Bleep. For this there are sundry reasons, two 
t^them leading ones. The intemperate require a greater 
amount of actual sleep on account of tlio tlecper exhaus- 
tion of their syatenis. But their sleep, never healthy, is 
broken, dreamy, and comparatively unrefreshiiig. It is 
the sleep of bad digestion, their stomachs being oppress- 
ed by a superabundance of food. Hence they are com- 
pelled to conai*ne a greater lengtJi of time in acquiring 
the necessary degree of refiose. X'le temperate and le- 
gular, on the contrary, are comparatively strangers to 
dreams. They rest profoundly, and enjoy a fuller mea- 
sure of sound and refreshing: sleep in six hours, than the 
intemperate do. in njiie. In this way tlicy save, in the 
course of a lifetime, several years of active and useful 
existence, which, to lliose of contrary habits, are lost in 
sleep and drowsiness. 

As neither their bones nor muscles are yet confirmed 
in strength, the manner in which children hold them- 
selves in school is not unimportant. They should sit as 
erect as their employments will admit, lest they o 
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as a euFBciency of food. At lh<^ bi 
iadnlge f oiing peopls in too much 
comcE torpid, u in the other case matbidly ir 
depends DD coD&titutioa ; theporlion otaleep which Aufficea fiiroDg pvr- 
soa osy not ba enough for another. PareDte often err greslly in ihia 
respect. Finding a certain quantura jutHcient for thpaiselves, they 
condude that a. susnar allanaiice nil) euffiee for tlieir children. The 
conaeqaenee is, that the brtter have thoir comlitutiona often ruined, 
and even their intellecte impaired. Delicate people of all descrlptinns, 
and children in particular, should be allowed a great deal more e)efji 
than the teslthy and robust. "__(H™ari, on Ihs /n/uenee of Mental 
CHlllvation and EzcUaiieni upon Beatth. By Amariah Sriffham. 
M.D. With Noteibs Robert Macnishi Glnagow, 1836. IValeai.) 
□r Brigham, the auLhor of the little wor^ here named, it an enlighten, 
ed American physician, and has pointed out in a very forcible manner 
the fruitlesanev and abeurdity of overnDrfciag Iho btaina of childten. 
and likiwiie the bad efieota of atudying tou much in adult lilW. Mr 
Macnish faaa enhanced not a little lb* Talue of the book by the addition 
of numerous tiotea.— R. C. 
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iingraceftJ and peroicioua habits of stooping or distor- 
tion ; and they ought not to be permitted, much less 
coropelled, to ait long in one position, hut be directed to 
change it, by standing, or in some other way. This will 
prevent numbness of their limbs, and other unpleasant 
■effects from stillnesH and compression. Want of motion 
produces in many a coldness of the feet, which weakens 
their attention to study, and brings on hetulach and dys- 
pepsia. In a special manner, children should not be al- 
lowed to lean heavily on the breast or stomach, against 
desks or tables. Gastric derangement and pulmonary 
consumption have been the issue of such practices. Pu- 
pils have often suffered, in their eyes, from a strong glare 
of light through a window in front of them. ■ Such acci- 
dents should be carefiilly guarded ag^nst; . 

The practice of self-pollution among youth at school, 
especially in boarding-schools, is much more frequent 
than is generally imagined. And no vice is more de- 
testable or ruinous. Heatth, intellect, morals — all pu- 
rity, dignity, and self-respect sink henealli it, in promis- 
cuous and hopeless ruin. When Carried to excess, it pro- 
duces idiolism in the most deplorable and disgusting 
form, accompanied by impaifed vision and hearing, para- 
lysis, and other distressing infinuities, — and terminates 
in death. No vigilance to prevent it, therefore, can be 
too strict; and, when it is detected, no remonstrance 
against it can be too solemn, no representation of its dire- 
fid efficts too strong, no denunciation of it too stern, and, 
if persevered in, no penalty for it too heavy. But it in- 
flicts its own penally, in the entire desolation of the be- 
ing who perpetrates it. Not confined in its effects to the 
offenders, it falls as a lasting blight on their posterity. 
Id boarding-schools, moreover, the practice is contagiouSi 
spreading from one to another, until many, if not the 
whole, are polluted. The first culprit detected, there- 
■ fore, should be removed from the institution, as a moral 
H lazar, dangerous alike to purity and soundness of mind 
^t and body. But he ought not to be hopelessly abandoned 
^k to his fiite. Every prictdcable e:q)edient to reform him 
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should be adopted and perBevered in ; and the best plan 
of reform conBiBta in gome active and interesting employ- 
ment, engaged in with aJacrity aod industriously pursued 
— BO industriously as to banish idlenesB, and allow but 
little time even for amusement ; for leisure and idleness 
are oflen the source and always one of the nurses of the 
evil to be corrected. And if all other means fell, mar- 
riage should be resorted to, as soon as the individual has 
arrived at maturity, and is in a condition to form that al- 
liance. This vice occurs in families, as well as in sdiools. 
Every where, therefore, in the physical education of 
youth, its prevention is a point of infinite moment. I 
shall only add, that, in proportion as tbe temperament is 
active, the development of Amativenesa full, the mor^ 
and reflecting developments deficient, and the individual 
diffident' and easily abashed, is the danger of his contract- 
ing the vice. In the same proportion, therefore, should 
be tlie exertions made to protect him from it." 

' ReBpocting this sod kiodred qubj^di, cbildren are muslly left com- 
pletclj ia tho iark, 90 tliBt the most lamenubls vvils am (Meu into 
without the ilightMt BuspidoD on ibe part of the yictimi that thej 
uf doin); nrong. tha hillawing remirki of Di Spuriheim ili»erve an 
attenliva conudi-ralJoa from ill to vlioee care young persons are en- 
trmlMl. "Many parents," aajs be, "are eantioue and fcarfiJ of 
speaking oT Bush notiona to their children, and in not think of Ihs 
BIlKiety nith nhich children look for infoimatinn of that kind, and of 
the beseBt tbey naj derive from it. Such information, nhen glTen 
by the pareoli, will bo reoeiTod with confidence aod respect. Sorat 
jaaag persona will posaeu reflection enough to attend to their bodily 

nicated to their oflapring. I know, positively, that such a proceeding 
has been mote effectual and beneficial than endeavouring to prevent 
fbildreti from acquiring any knowledge of that kind, 01 to ronceal (he 
effects of the ditorderly aatiifadion of pbyncal love. This propeneitf 
dBservei the Fame attention which we pay to hunger and thirst Bofh 
are active without out will 1 and their activity must he directed. Why 
ibotdd we not have recouiso to the understanding as far ai ponible, 
to regidale the actionii, and employ natural means of correction againit 
natural faults? Hon can ne expect that children should suppreeB a 
strong internal feeling, without being acquainted with the bad conae. 
quences of its abutea, and with its deitinatlou ?" — ( Fisu' of (*« E/e- 
Fomfary Frmriplti of Eduealioa,jBunded on lAe Slndg iff the Ifatun 
of Man. Sd edition. London, 1828, p. 5U.)— H. C. "^ 
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Of dress, as a meaDs in physical education, I Iiace al- 
nady spoken. A few further remarks on it, and I shall 
«lo§e my diecourse. No article of dress should so corn- 
;|Ras any portion of the body as to injure the skin, dimi- 
Mbh the size and vigour of a muscle, restrict the flexibi' 
tity of a joint, oppose a hindrance to the innervation of 
Ae part, or pevenl the fiee circulation of the blood. If 
;4My thing; be benefited by unlimited treeilora of action. 
It is the system of man, in its organized capacity — I mean 
'fte whole system. 

r Pinching shoes and boots do much mischief. That 
Ihey produce tormenting and crippling corns, every body 
inows in theory, and too many by wofui experience. But 
's not all, nor even the worst They check the cir- 
culation of the pedal blood, make the feet cold and some- 
fenes aid in chilblaining them, diminish the size of the 
muscles of the part, and take firom their strength, and 
faipede their action, by coDnpressing them. Hence no 
00 tightly shod either walks with elasticity and grace, 
ceives from the exercise half the benefit it would 
otherwise bestow. In truth, he is often injured by it. 
That an individual may move lightly or firmly, with grace 
■r usefulness, his feet must be springy and free. — But 
-ftsmpingand torturing them by pressure does further 
.iidschief. It produces, sympathetically, dyspepsia and 
headach, and sometimes trcniblesome affections of the 
breast. Hiemorrhagy from the nostrils and lungs, and 
even apoplexy and pulmonary consumption, are occasion-- 
I'idly excited by it. I shall only add, that tight shoes dis- 
4gure the foot. The ancients were strangers to such 
itnluring articles. Their sandals were light and easy. 
Hence the free and elegant form of their feet. This is 
teen in the Venus de Medici, the Perseus, the Antinous, 
&e Apollo Belvidere, and many other choice relics of 
Cntiquity. Let the feet of those statues be compared 
■ irith the feet of elegantes and dandies of the present day, 
. and the beauty of the former will be found to be tran- 
icendent. 
The time was, but has fortunately gone by for the pre> 
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sent, when buckskin ineKpressibles, iar tighter than the 
skins of those whom they tormented, were nearly as bad 
in tlie effects ihey produced. Though not equally pain- 
fid, tliey were, in some respects, even more annoying 
and discomfortable. The first "trying on" of those ar- 
■ticlesj in which the strength and skill of the maker of 
them, backed by one or two able-bodied assistants, were 
indispensable, was a fear^l job, especially if the weather 
had sudorific qualities in it. And when, by a horse- 
power or two, Uie garment was at length dragged home, 
buttoned over the knees, and stropped round the tegs, 
then began the tug for motion. The victim of fashion 
walked as if some of his joints were anchylosed, and 
others tightly bandaged on account of recent dislocation. 
From the waist downward, there was less pliability in 
him than in the limbs of a centenarian, or a gourmand 
stiffened by (Tronic gout. Nor was this all. His blood, 
being denied a free passage in a downward direction, like 
that of the Phuitagenets " mounted" upwards, made his 
neck and face swell and his eyes protrude, and turned 
his cheeks as red as the gills of a fish. This inquisition- 
work, long persisted in, could not fall to be productive of 
mischief. The whole, however, being an act of homage 
at the shrine of fiishion, the dandy submitted to it with 
the devotion of a new-made saint, and the imperturbable 
firmness of a martyr ; and, to test to the uttermost his 
truth and- constancy, getting out of His trammels was 
sometimes a more awful trial than getting into tliem. 

Most earthly things, like the earth herself on her axis, 
whirl in a circle. Though cramping inexpressibles, 
therefore, are with our antipodes now, they will no dotdit 
come back: again. It is therefore that I have thought it 
right to ^ater my protest agmnst them. They are a sad 
contrivance in physical education. ■ : 

Tight cravate,'by preventing a full flow of blood to the 
brain through the arteries, and retarding its return by 
the veins,- do mischief. They ojierate prejudicially in 
several ways. That they compress the muscles of the 
aeckj and diminish tlieir sizej-.ciuinot be' doubted. Hence, 
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the necks of tJie moderns, who wear tlicm, are 
and less comely than those of the ancients, to whom they 
were unknown. The manly and elegant form and di- 
m^sion^ as well as the fine attitude and bearing, of the 
necLs of ancient statues, are themes of universal admira' 
tion and pr^se. And they are, no doubt, cliiefly if not- 
exclusively, attributable to the tree and uncompressed 
condition of the necks of their originals. It is observed 
by travellers, that the peasantry of Lombardy have finer 
necks than any other peasantry in Europe ; and they 
wear nothing round them. 

The diminution of the size of the neck, however, is 
neither the only nor the greatest evil which tight cravats 
produce. If, in any cSiSe, they restrict the nourishment 
Knd vitalization of the brain, by witliholding from it a 
oompetent supply of arterial, and too long retaining in it 
on accumulation of venous blood, they necessarily weaken 
the operations of tiie mind. This is as certmn, as that 
the reduction of the natural flux of blood to a muscle 
ns its vigour. As heretofore stated, the vitality of 
the briun is derived from the arterial blood ; and, other 
things being equal, as is its vitality so is its perfection aa 
the organ of the mind. Were it possible, without doing 
an injury to other parts, to augment the constant afflux 
of healthy arterial blood to the brain, the mental opera- 
tions woiLd be invigorated by it. I state this opinion 
confidently, because we often witness its verification. 
When a pubUc speaker is flushed and heated in debate, 
his mind works more freely and pow^ully than at any 
other time. ^Iiy P Because his brain is in better tune. 
iWhat has thus suddenly improved its condition ? An 
increased current of blood into it, produced by the ex- 
C'tement of its own increased action. That the blood 
does, on such occasions. How more copiously into the 
bnun, no one can doubt, who is at all acquwnted with the 
cerebral sensations which the orator himself experiences 
at the time, or who witnesses the unusual fiilness and 
flush of his countenance, the dewiness, flashing, and pro- 
trusion of his eye, and ^e throbbing of hia carotid and 
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temporal arteries. It is well known, that, while intensely 
engaged in a memorable debate, last winter, in Wash- 
ingt(Hi, a distinguished senator became so giddy, by the 
inordinate rushing of blood into the brain, that he was 
obliged to ut down j and the senate adjourned, to give 
him time to recover. And, more recently, a new mem- 
ber of the House of Uepresentatives fell while speaking, 
and suddenly expired fit>m the same caitse. A member 
of the law class of Transylvania, moreover, experienced, 
a few weeks ago, a convul»ve affection from a congestion 
of blood in the head, induced by excessive excitement of 
the brain in the ardour of debate. Nor is this all. In 
several individuals, whose brain had been denuded and 
brought into view by accident or disease, the movement 
and swelling of the organ were rendered palpable, by the 
flux of blood into it during intense feeling and active 
thought. A remarkable case of this description occvnred 
in Montpelier in 1622; and others, somewhat similar, 
are mentioned by Sir Astley Cooper in his Lectures on 
Surgery.* Had I leisure, and were it requisite, I could 
dte numraous instances of a like description. Sudden 
and deep emotion, as well as the vigorous working of the 
intellectual powers, has produced phrenitis, palsy, and 
apoplexy, by a superabundant rushing of blood into the 
m^. Inordinate excitement, of whatever kind it may 
be, draws an unusual amount of blood into that organ t 
and such an amount is essential to the maintenance of the 
excitement thus brought on. 

Believing that a cravat had a bad effect on the opera- 
tions of his mind. Lord Byron never wore one. Report 
indeed says, that his reason for tliis was his desire to 
shew his neck uncovered, on account of its uncommon 
beauty. This, however, is probably but a petty slanden 
His motives were best known to himself. Nor can any 
one doubt, that immoderate compression of the neck 

* These caie* are more fullj nodced by Dr Andiew Combe in hii 
JVwnp^M of Pht/siology applied to the PremrvaHon of Health, and 
to the Iviprocemenl uf Physical and Mattal Education. 4th edidoa, 
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'does mischief. Headach, impaired vision, and he- 
iBorrhagy &om the nose are among its effects. So, we 
We told, is apoplexy. 

■ An article of dress remains to be noticed, which is 
-bnmeasurably worse in its effects tlian all those whose 
iiiBuence I have considered. Motives of prudence, if 
not of gallantry, might impose »lence on me respecting 
h, did not a regard for tnitti and duty, and a wish to be 
«efiJ, invoke me to speak out. The article makes a 
"Bart of the apparel, I may not say the ornament of wo- 
■lan, whose delicacy I would in no case willingly offend, 
fmd whose displeasure 1 would never intentionally incur, 
except in an effort to do her good. It is probably already 
conjectured, that my allusion is to corsets. If so, the 
€»njecture is correct. I do allude to corsets, and pro- 
nounce them, most seriously, an alarming evil. The 
crippling machinery, with which the females of China 
Compress and disfigm-e their feet and ancles, making the 
Ibrmer too small, and the latter too thick and clumsy, 
sre innocent to them. Corsets compress and disfigure a 
|iortJon of the system infinitely raore important than the 
jnere termination of the lower extremities. While the 
f agan ladies Confine their attack to the out-posts of life, 
the fair Christians assault the citadel. By curtailing the 
dimensions of two of the great cavities of the body, cor- 
■ets obstruct the growth and impmr the functions of the 
Cleans they contain. And it has been already stated, 
that these are among the governing organs of the body, 
whose injury or unsound condition proves prejudicial to 
every other portion of it. I allude to the stomach, liver, 
and all the other chyle-making and chyle-carrying vis- 
cera, and to the heart, lungs, and large bloodvessels. 
These are all compressed and deranged in their func- 
tions, and most of them reduced in their size, removed 
from their places, and altered in their shape, by tight 
corsetting. It is in vain to deny the truth of this, as an 
excuse for disregarding the warning it imparts. The 
fitct can be, and has repeatedly been demonstrated, in 
anatomical researches. I shall exhibit to you presently 
■atisfactory proof it. 



To secure to adult females what are o^fAJineJigura 
—which mean waists, Bhoulders, and hips quite out of 
aymmetry with each other, and with the rest of the body 
— the corset-screws are applied to them while they are 
young girls, their whole systems beiug tender, and their 
bones comparatively soft and flexible. The consequence 
is, that when the lacing is tight — and it is always too 
tight, for there should be none at all of it — their riba, 
especially the false ones, are pressed inwardly to such an 
extent, that their front ends nearly touch each other, if 
they do not actually overlap ; whereas, in their natural 
position, they are wide apart.* Even the upper ribs are, 

* A view of the banee of the thotu i> here enhjoioecl, that llie dela- 
lerioua effects of light-laeing may be rendered the more appartnt. 
Theie banes are, lit. the Bternum or brt^aat-bone a ; 2d, the ipine 

conpoaed not of bane, but of elsslic caitilage. The <even uppennoit, 
nliicb are iniinediilely conuecltd with tho Etertiuni, aie CJilled the tna 
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T rather ^| 



at times, bo presEed ob, &s to be flattened, 
ftnughtfiiied, in tlieir lateral arches, and protruded for- 
t itvd, cairying along with thesi the breast-bone, to which 
ti)ey &re attached. ■. Thus is the whole trunk of the body 
altered in its figure and dimensions,' but not improved. 
" I from it. AJl is for the worse, as well in appearance 
in effect. The: abdominal cavity being in this way* 
pretfrnaturally straightened in s horizontal direction, its 
TiBcera are pressed inordinately upward against the 
cUaphragm. That membrane being thue forced upward 
■Iso compressee in its turn the lungs, heart, and large 
bloodvessels, and brings them more or less into collision 
with tlie tliorudc duct, obstructing in some degree the 
mqvement of the chyle. In this forced and unnatural 
condition of tiring all the functions of these viscera, so' 
fiindamentally necessary not merely to the well-being of 
the system but to its very existence, are deranged by 
comOTessioD. Let us glance, in detail, at the mass of 
mischief thence arising. 

nhvious trom ibe oot iLal lliB lower j 

eompreMiblo ihan the upper. The 

■emblM that of a bes-hire. ihe greatest width being at the loner et- 

tfemity i f et b; the me a! coriaia the falte ribi are to much bent in- 

marda, that ihU anangeineaC is (otolly reversed. The impiety of tb< 

' " I. by 



■t nf the 



■twpe nbich God boa bet 



utile femsler 



D, Infi.. 



it alluded to bjr, 



Wbow archetype the Deity himielf 



That raund the tone which awkwardly rediMiad 

The blooming loves ebould sport, enticing chainu, 

And young BtlracliDaal" 

The reader will fioJ inntructiveeipositionsof the evili oftigLUieing^ 

in the PAmolopcal Jawtat. vol. vii. p, 577, and fte Pesiiy Muja. 

ibw, No. ae, !d Match IftM.— R. C. 
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The whole digestive apparatus being impaired in its 
action, dyspeptic affections follow ; neidier is a suiEcient 
amount of wnoleeome chyle formed, nor of bile secreted, 
both of which are so indispensable to a sound state of the 
blood and in other respects so important to the system ; 
and the eynijiathetic influence of the unhealthy organs 
on the other parts of the body is rendered deleterious, 
^dd to this, that the compressed organs themselves, 
being weakened, are unusually liable to further disease 
from the action of any morbific cause. 

The lungs being enfeebled and deranged, not only is 
respiration defective, and the blood imperlectly matured 
ajui vitalized, but they themselves, in common with the 
stomach, liver, and other associated parts, are in a st^te 
of increased liability to additional suffering. Hence hte- 
mt^tysis, pulmonary consumption, and dropsy of the 
chest, often ensue. I knew a young female of some dis- 
tinction, as respected both her mind and family, in the 
city of New York, who, some years ago, became known, 
from tight corsetting, by the name of the " Lady with 
the small waist!" Notwithstanding her good sense in 
other things, this excited her ambition to render herself 
still more worthy of the title, and to prevent, if possible, 
in others all competition for it. She therefore increased 
the tightness of her corsets, until she became hump- 
E^outdered, and died in consumption. Nor did any one 
doubt that her corsets were the cause. She was married, 
and lefl an in&nt son, who, irom the slendemess of his 
frame, and the delicacy of his constitution, is threatened 
with his mother's complaint. He inherits her corset-l/ro- 
hen constitution. 

Of the heart, the same is true. From its compressed 
and debilitated condition, it becomes affected with palpi- 
tation, dropsy, inflammation, or some other malady — per- 
hsps aneurism — and is incompetent to the vigorous cir- 
culation of the blood. Hence every portion of the sys- 
tem suffers — the brain and nerves not excepted ; they 
depending, like otlier organs, on the arterial blood for 
their heallji and power of action. Even the nerves of 
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As organs subjectetl to pressure are mechanically injured. 
Jffince the introduction of corsets as an tuticle of dress, 
jfaeaees of the heart, among females, are mucli more fre- 

qoent than formerly ; and they have been traced to that 
^fiuise in innumerable instances. Cases of the kim) could 
& easily cited. Respecting scirrhous and cancerous af- 
^^Ktions of the breasts, in women advanced in life, the 

iBune is true. Those complaints are fitr more prevalent 
(Mv than they were before the present ruinoua style of 
lacing. 

1, From the foregoing view of their destructive efiects 
■ipa the female system, added to another which motives of 

jlelicacy foriiid me to mention," it is neitlier unjust nor 

^travagant to say of corsets, that they threaten a dege- 

fEiacy of the human race. And, were they worn by all 

* Uj lUiuion will bi readily underttood to be to tlut diminutton of 
'^llB sbdomina] fuviCj, which preveata tLu full expuiaioa of the gravid 
Vteim. This necpnsarn}' diminuhes the die aod vigour nf tLe icBtua 
Ib > cotrapDndmg de^^ce, aud implanle in It the elomBiitB of future 
dbaua. For uosatuml omnprnsion can Bcsroely injuie it len before 
tank -Asa kfler It. PFBmUure parturition ii often the effect of this 
forced and rettrioted oondilioa of the orgoiu. 

Let me not be told Ibat fsDulea lay uide tbeir cofhIi, or Ioomtl 
^m grnttlj, duriog gastuian. That matters but little. The dvo^fl 
n slrcad)' done, and cannot be repnired. The dinluulioo, I mean, of 
the abdominal eaiily la already produced, and rendered pemiaKeal, b; 
the pceuare of the riba inxaidlji, and their having beeome fullj ont- 
AmL, and fiKoi in that poution. So conGdent irere the Spartsm of lbs 
in^iartanca attached to the full dimeniioa of the abdominnl oavitj of f«- 
duIdSi that Ihejr prtBnribed b; law the funu of dreia they were to wboc 
during pregnancy; and iU UBdiag feature «ai ita lomaieu, that il 
might produce no iajntioua preasure. I need icaroely add, that ibe 
-Spnrtana tarpalacd the other inhahitantt of Greer^. in their OM, 
nrength, and liardlhood, at well aa In their fine pertnnal proportiona. 

An agriculluriat has a atook of be&ullfu] and valnable Etorae^. What 
effect would he produce on their progoiy, by h bandaging the females, 
when young, as to take from their abdominal cavities a third of their 
site? — I aniwer, deep diterioraliim. Nor Is tbat produced on the ho- 
man family, hy aamilar praodoe, Ims striking. Were the higher claiaes 
of thfl inhabitanla of Europe larger and atrooger a few cenlntiea ^o, 
than they are now? They were Dot the descendanta of coiaetted mo- 
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females, as they are by m&ny, they would a 
produce it, as an impaired fruit-tree yields faded fruit— 
and on the same ground. The descendants oftight-car- 
setted mottiers will never, become the /uininariei and lead- 
ers of the world. The mothers of Alexander and Han- 
nibal, Cssar abd N-afttleon, never distorted their personB 
by such a practice. Nnr b the whole mischief of those 
articles yet summed up. 

The strmghtness of the spinal colunm depends on the 
strengtli of the muscles that support it. But those mus- 
cles are enfeebled by the pressure of corsets. Hence 
the spine bends and becomes distorted. Instances of 
crooked spine have been fearfiilly multiplied in the fa- 
shionable female circles of £urope and America, since 
the beginning of the present century ; while in Greece, 
Turkey, Persia, Arabia, and other parts of Asia, as well 
as in Africa, wltere no tight tbrnis of dress are thought 
ot it is almost unknown. Nor does it appear among our 
own countrywomen whose persona are suffered to retain 
the shape whicli God intended for them. This breach 
of his law, therefore, inflicts the penalty incurred by the 
fault. 

It appears, from actual computation, that, of the ie- 
males who have been accustomed from early life to tight 
coraetting, nearly one-fbur/h have some unnatural and 
disfiguring flexure of tlie spine ! By not a few observers 
and calculators the proportion U maintained to be much 
^eater. A Scottish gentleman of distinction assures us, 
liiat he has examined about tit'o hundred young females, 
in fashionable boarding-schools, and that scarcely one of 
them was free from some sotE of corset-injury. Those 
whose spines were not distorted, had unsightly effects 
produced on thar shoulder-blades, collar-bones, or some 
other part of the chest, which stuffing and wadding would 
te requisite to conceal. Some were hunch-backed, and in 
■not a few one shoulder was higher than the other ; rifecta 
'which, in our own countn;, are n^ich more frequent llian 
J8 generally suspected. Ip W) individual, ease was per- 
^nal symmetry amended by the practice ; while in aK 
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Kbst every one it was impmred, mid in many destroyed. 

A> feet, such pressure cannot fail to injure the symmetry 

'trf the trunk, that being its direct tendency. The cus- 

therefore, is as foreign from correct taste, as from 

' philosophy — and I was near saying, from hutuam- 

and moral rectitude.* 

Woman was not intended to be turned by artificial 
into an insect, with broad square shoulders, and a 
idle-waist. The latter portion of her body was de- 
led to be something more than skin and bone. For 
benefit as well as for the elegance of her form, Na- 
Aire has surrounded it with substantial muscles, and eel- 
tissue, which ought not to be sported with and wast- 
1 compliance with fashion and a spurious taste. And 
may rest assured, that she is not only more healthy, 
_ irous, and comfortable, but also an object of greater 
Attraction, witl) a flexibie and flesjiy, than with ashrivel- 
4ed, Btifiened, and skinny waist. Nnr are the female 
^boulders broad and square by natwre, which alone gives 

«ttems of real beauty. An attempt to render them so 
art, therefore, is equally repugnant to correct taste 
td sound Judgment. Yet such is die effect of tight cor- 
tting. Preventing the blood from circulating freely 
l^ugh the muscles of the lower part of the trunk, or 
•sther of its middle, it throws it into those of its upper 
^portion, pieternaturally nourishing and enlarging them. 
Mud rai«ng and squaring the shoulders, and rendering 
'tiiem pointed. The mere mechanical action of corsets 






• Dr Barlow of Bath, wbo has given, in tha Cgdopadia ofPracH. 

,Z Medicine (Ailitle Education, physicai, vol. L p. 693), in ad- 
npoutioD of the baaeliil uBeeti of tiglU' lacing — " ihng^ hdlrible 
in fsomlr hflallh," as he juallj teroi- ihem, " that teaull from 

lark, that " to toy one impieued irilh the realit/ nfld ei. 
re ileprecated, it ia dlffimilt to think or niiie on 
tnness." The eame enlightened and emiaent ph;- 
ibat pubiiafaed a valuable trcBtise Do ih? spinal eurvMuie thiu D>.ca- 
i, and lbs meant of remDving it, in the Sfkii voluoia of The Mid- 
jVufim/ laid Stayiail Srjiorler, — B. C 
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coDtributes to the latter effect, by forcing upward the 
muscles of the chest, together wi^ the upper ribs, ehoul- 
der-blades, and collar-bones. And time renders the de- 
formity permanent. No woman who has woro tight cor- 
sets from her girlhood, has, or ever will have, those im- 
portant parts of her frame in their proper places : they 
are all more or less dislocated, and the eff^ produced 
is a direct deviation from beauty of form. Burke, in 
speaking of the faacinating elegance of the female bust, 
in his treatise on the " Sublime and Beauti&l," gives a 
description of it extremely different from the bust of a 
wel!-corsetted fashionable of the present day. His just 
and glowing picture is made up entirely of easy slopee 
and gracefid curve lines. We have too much now of 
points, angles, and masculine squareness. Yet the fe- 
male figure, when not put out of shape, is as beautiful 
■now as it was then. Independently of the injury done 
to health, the personal disfiguration produced by tight 
corsets, liogshead skirts, and shoulder balloons, is a last- 
ing reproadi on the taste of the times. 

It is to man that nature has given broad, square, and 
brawny shoulders, and a waist comparatively narrow; 
and, GO far as tight corsets and other articles m dress may 
avail, woman is usurping his figure. I need scarcely add, 
that in grace and beauty of person, which confer on fa^ 
much of her attiactiveness and power, and should there- 
tore be among the cherished objects of her ambition, she 
is losing greatly by the change. Man submits to wo- 
man, and courts her approbation and smiles ; his best af- 
fections ding to her, and his arm and life protect her, on 
account of her womanly qualities. Any thing masculine 
in her excites his dissatisfaction, not to give the feeling 
a stronger name ; and broad square shoulders are mascu- 
line, suited only to a man and a virago. There is in 
them nothing of that delicacy, appeal for protection, and 
all-subduing loveliness, which we instinctively atlach to 
the word fiminiae. Instead of doing aught, therefore, 
to create in herself such a form of person, woman should 
shvm it as she would deformity of any other kind. 
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' I have Baid that tight corsetting, obBtructing the free 
.'passage of the blood dowiiwa:Fd, throws it into the supe- 
■lior portion of the trunk. But it does more ; it forces it 

< 5n pretcrnatund quantities, but impaired in quality, into 
■the head, and produces there many forms of disease that 
Mre painful and annoying, and some that are dangerous. 
lAmong these are headach, giddiness, bleeding from the 
nose, imperfect vision and other affections of the eyes, 
iiKHse in the ears, convidsions, and apoplexy. Fainting 
is another effect of this preternatunJ accumulation of 
'blood in the brain, the reason of which is plain. While 
•the corsets are on and laced, a sufficient ijuantity of blood 
lis sent to the br^, to enable that organ to sustain, by 
dte influence, the heart and muscles of voluntary motion, 
^d hold them to their functions. As soon, however, as 
ithe corsets are unlaced, the blood forsakes the brain, in 
put, and flows naturally through its downward channels. 
■.The consequence is obviouB. The brain being thus en- 
feebled, for want of the blood necessary for its vitality 
-and the functions it performs, and its invigorating in- 
fluence being no longer extended to the system gene- 

^ rally, the heart and muscles fail in theu- action, and the 
individual faints. This occurrence takes place on the 
' same ground with fainting from venesection, or any other 
,fonn of hemorrhagy. Too much blood is withdrawn 
.from the brain. That viscus is deprived, of course, of 
much of its own vitality and power to act. Nor is this 
all : it is deprived also of much of the material from which 
' prepares its sustaining influence for the body generally ; 
,for whatever the matter of cerebral influence may be, it 
is prepared from tlie blood as certainly as bile and saliva 

Almost all females who lace tightly complain of weak- 
ness when their corsets are removed, and many of them 
are obliged to assume a horizontal posture lo escape as- 
phyxia. Worse still : some are compelled to wear their 
corsets as a part of their night-dress ! Even a, horizontal 
posture does not secure them from a tendency to ^nt. 
This is BO deplorable a coniUtioD, that the practice which 
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induces it involves criminality. Many acts are called 
felonious, and made punishable by law, which, contrasted 
with it, we innocent. By permitting it, parents, espe- 
cially mothers, assume a responsibility which mi^t well 
make tliem tremble. They are accessory tu its conse- 
quences, however fatal. Indeed, possessing as they do 
ftiU powers of prevention, they should be considered 
principals. 

Perhaps all females who wear corsets, though they 
may not feint on removing them, nor ttven feel a ten- 
dency to that effect, complain of uneasiness and ddiility 
in the back, or some other part of the trunk. The rev- 
son ia plain. The muscles of the part being weakened 
by pressure, require the continuance of it, as the sot 
does the stimulus of his dram, to give them tone and 
strength suflicient to sustain the weight of the body in an 
erect position. Hence the individual bends the trunk 
imgraceiully ; and, imlesB the vigour of the muscles be 
restored, she ia threatened with a. spinal curvature.* 

Even beauty of countenance is impaired, and in time 
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ce snil eiperiencc UB inclined lo beliero, 
ini] the femaie ^si^t ia, if bdG euwatiaJ, 
t to the body, and m^nUioing ila «tect 
kaVe'. Such orCifiFinl aaffon if leijuired on); 
aa a consequence uf diet^ue, or from the debilitated condition of tlw 
muscles bj previoui tight UciuK. True— ifae diubcIbs of Ibe fenule 
bodf ire feeblei lliau tbose of tba tnale ; but, rMnesponding to tbii, 
the Hiiighl of the body U less. In coniequenca of ibis fitneai, Ibe 
tninli of noman tequitei, by nature, no moie artificial aid to keeji il 
straiBht than the trunk of man. Hence tJie elegance of tba fttorfe 
form in Georgia, Circasais, and other parta of A«s, where tightnen of 
■ I unfeshionable nod unknown. The neceesity of eorsels, thert- 
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.worn them { aztd, uuLesa the practice be abaodoned, that 

like Dlhot eOBBtilutional defecta, will paw from mgtliBr to daughter iu 

sn incieasing ratio, until It shall result in s fearful degBocrary of our 

nee [Kor is it only by the pressure of the corsets that the musclei 

of the back are weakened. Being supplanted in their office of sup- 
porteiB of the trunk, they lose their effidency through wnnt of eier- 
. eisa. Like the ratBoles of the limba, they tidier a diminutioB of Mrengtb 
S nat anfficMBtlf an^ifed. — B. CJ 
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destroyed, by tight corsets. Do you ask me in wliat 
way ? I answer, that those iDsDiunents of mischief wither 
in the complexion the treahneBS of health, and substitute 
fiw it the Btdlowness of disease — on the spot where the 
rose and tJie ruby hod shed their iustre, they pour bile 
and sprinkle ashes. They do still more, and worse. 
Tbey dapple the cheek with unsightly blotches, convert 
its fine cuticle into a motley scurf, blear the eyes, disco- 
lour the teeth and dissolve them by caries, and tip the 
nose with cranberry red. That effects of this description 
often result trom gastric and hepatic derangement, every 
practitioner of medicine knows ; and it has been already 
■hewn that such derangement is produced by corsets. 

But those articles make still more fatal havock of female 
beauty, by imprinting on the countenance — not prema- 
ture wrinkles — that could be borne — but marks of the 
decay of mental beauti/ — I mean deep and indelible lines 
p of peevishness, fretfulness, and ill- temper, the bitter re- 
mit of impmred health. No form of indisposition so in- 
^ eurably ruins the temper of woman as that which prema- 
turely destroys her beauty, especially if she feels con* 
L icious that her own indiscretions have been instrumental 
I hi its production. To the truth of this experience testi- 
fies. Independently, moreover, of their cause, no other 
complaints pour into the temper such acerbity and bit- 
terness as those of the digestive organs. This also is 
the result of experience. Man, but more especially wo- 
man, bears fever, pulmonary consumption, fractures, 
wounds, and other forms of injury and disease, with a 
patience and mildness, which, if they do not improve her 
personal beauty, increase her loveliness, and add tenfold 
to the sympathy and sorrow felt for her suffering. But 
': dyspeptic affections — especially, I repeat, if a busy and 
j tormenting consciousness whispers hourly into her ear 
I that she has herself contributed to their production by a 
\ practice she might have avoided, and of the ruinous ef- 
L fects of which she was repeatedly warned — comgdaints of 
I this description are submitted to by her in a different 
ft qiirit. She becomes irritable, cajnricioua, gloomy, and 
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iiill t)f compIaifitB and fear^ inia^nings. Unhappy in- 
herself, ahe seems, in contradiction of her nature, to for- 
get or disregard the happiness of others, and does not ' 
even shrink from proving the bane of it. I intend not 
these renuu'ks as a censure on woman. Far &om it. I 
mean them as a denunciation — and would that it were 
exterminating — of the abominable practice that destroys 
her peace and mars her loveliness. 

Under this head I shall only add, that, in the higher 
walks of life, our fair countrywomen, especially in the 
Soutliern States, are more deUcate and feeble in consti- 
tution, and therefore leas robust in health, than they are 
in Europe — more so, certanly, than they are in Great 
Britain, France, or Gerinany. The slendemess of their 
frames, and the semi-pallidness of their complexions, tes-' 
tiiy to this. It is noticed by all strangers of observation, 
and cannot be otherwise regarded than as an evil omin- 
ous of the degeneracy of our descendants. Women con- 
stitutionally feeble cannot be the mothers of a vigorous 
offspring. There is reason to fear that this fragile deli- 
cateness will, by means of a spurious taste, pass into an 
element of female beauty in the United States, and that 
will render it a national evil to endure ibr ages. That 
this will be the case is not to be doubted, unless the 
pnnier remedy be applied. Nor is that remedy unknown, 
of difficult application, or of dubious effect. It consista 
in a well-directed physical education. That that will re- 
move the evil, appears from the fact, that the females of 
our country, in the middle and lower ranks of life, who 
take sufGcient exercise in the open air, and do not injure 
themselves by their modes of dress, are as healthy and 
vigorous as any in the world. No man of taste wishes 
to see ouT-highly cidtivated women with milkmaid com- 
ple\ioT)s or harvest-field persons ; but had they a little 
more of both than they now possess, they would be not 
only more comfortable in themselves, but more lovdy in 
the eyes of others. In the European countries referred 
to, cultivated females neither house themselves so much, 
nor marry at so early an age, as tliey do in the United. 
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States. Heoce their health ia better, and their frames 
stronger. 




Before I close my discourse, allow me to exhibit to 
you two fif^res. No. I. is a correct outline of the Ve- 
nus de Medici, the beau ideal of female symmetry, and 
No. II. tliat of a well-corsetted modem beauty ; and it 
might be sufficient comment simply to say, ' Look on 
this picture, and on this.' One has an artiticiul insect 
waist, the other the natural waist of woman. One has 
sloping and gracofid shoilldSrs, while the shoulders of the 
other are comparatively 'elevated, Equare, and aneidar. 
The proportion of tlie corsetted female below thewiust 
is also a departure from the symmetry of nature- 
Suppose two statues, fU'hrge as life, accurately exe- 
cuted, one of them resembling the ancient and the other 
the modem beauty, which would be preferred, even by 
the taste of the pEea^ntday P The question ret^uire&on 
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reply. A suitable answer rises ^xmtaneDUBly in the 
mind of every one. The modem statue would be pro* 
nounced ' deformity' — perhapB a ' fright ;' the other s 
miracle of beauty : and the aecision nould be just. 

I know of but one other custom, so perfectly calcu- 
lated to produce a degeneracy of the human race, as that 
of contracting the dimensions of tbe wmst of woman, 
weakening her constitution, and distorting her apine ; 
and even that is, in some respects, less injurious. I al- 
lude to the practice of the Caribs, the most brutal and 
ferocious tribe of American Indians, injiatiening their 
heads. Nor does the custom of the savage produce de- 
formity more real than that of the civilized and fashion- 
able female. Yet the effects of the one arc looked on 
with professed admiration, while those of the other are 
regarded with horror. Compared to either of them, the 
practice of tbe Chinese ladies, as already stated, in dis- 
nguring their feet and ancles, is taste and ii 



Finally. One of the leading benefits to be bestowed 
on our race, by Physical Education judiciously practised 
and carried to the requisite extent, is the production and 
preservation of a well-adjusted balance, not only between 
the different portions of the brain, but of the whole body. 
Few persons, if any at all, brbg into life with tbem a 
system perfectly balanced in all its parts. Some organs 
predominate in size and strength, wliile others are coni< 
paratively small and feeble. This is a tendency to dis- 
ease, and can be removed or amended only by competent 
training. Let it never be forgotten that the proper ex- 
ercise of a part, and that alone, increases both its bulk 
and power, and at die same time diminishes any excess 
of sensitiveness it may possess ; and this is precisely what 
small and feeble parts require, to place tliem on a par 
with othei^, and secure their health. To illustrate my 
meaning, and show it to be true : — 

Is the chest uf a boy narrow, and are his lungs weak 
and irritable? Let those parts be habitually exercised, 
according to the direcdons already given, and audi a 
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change may be produced in him as will ^ve an equipoise 
to his body and prevent disease. His chest and huigs 
may be enlarged not a little, and as well secured from 
complaints as his other organs. From the free and con- 
stant exercise which their calling gives to their arms, 
shoulders, and thoracic walls and viscera, London boat- 
men have large chests, and are strangers to consumption. 
The loud and habitual call, moreover, by which they an- 
nounce their business and solicit employment, aids in 
the development and strengthening of their lungs. From 
these causes, though perpetually eiqiosed to the damp 
and chilling air of the Thames, they rarely experience 
any form of pectoral disease. 

Of every small and feeble part of the system the same 
is true. A judicious scheme of training will enlai^e and 
strengthen it. But hereditary predisposition to disease ts 
nothing else than the want of an equipoise between all 
the different portions of the body. Some Cleans being 
comparatively weak and sensitive, are preternaturally 
prone to actual derangement. By well-directed exer- 
cise, therefore, continued through successive generations, 
may every predisposition of the kind be eradicated. 

Such are my views, briefly and imperfectly, but, I 
trost, intelligibly sketched, of physical education, and the 
^xae mode of permanently improving the condition of 
man. The scheme has in it nothing that is either ab* 
stract, visionary, or obscure. Or if it has, I am unable, 
by the strictest scrutiny, to detect it. It is founded, if 
I mistake not, on well-known laws of the human consti- 
totioti. Nor is it in any degree impracticable. It requires 
but resolution, perseverance, and self-control, connected 
with intelligence in the use of means tliat are accessible, 
and the work is done. Its essence consists in this^let 
man be so reared that his health mi^ be sound, and. bo 
cnMnitidThal liiS" lltgfier powers oiayTiave 3ue supre- 
macyover his lower ; In o'flief words, that he maylie less 
of an animal, and more of a human being ; and his stand- 
mg- will then be aa high, and bis condition as happy, aa 
his sittiation and jhe la ws of his bang admit. 
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That my views on these subjects will be all and immet 
diately received as correct, I am neither so vain dot so 
sanguine as to imagine. Perhaps they do not merit such 
a reception. But be tbat aa it may, there is one reason' 
why some persons will admit ihexa with great caution,, 
and others probably reject ihem imexamined. They are 
tinctured with phrenology, a science which the unin- 
formed and illiberal have proecribed. However deep 
may be the regret which this excites in me, it neither 
mortifies nor discourages me. The path I have trodden 
for years, on this subject, has been carefully explored by 
me, in its character and bearing : I tiave reason there- 
fore to believe that I understand it better tlian those 
who have never even approached it ; and my confidence 
in its soundness and direction is unlimited. Its courae 
is over safe, and solid ground ; and it will never allure 
me, by feithleas phantom lights, into dangerous moors or 
inextricable .entanglements. I know phrenology to be 
true, in its deUuls as well as in its principles, and sur- 
passingly useful in its application and effects. The Book 
of Nature, which is in the handwriting of the living God, 
and bears on every page the ineflaceable impress of his 
glorious signet, amply testifies to its correctness; and, 
notwithstanding the thousand forms of obstinate and art- 
ful opposition it . has encountered, the world is already 
experiendng its benefits. With all who have lionestly 
examined it, its triumph is complete. If there be any 
labours of my life in which I would presume to glory, 
they are those which mark me as its steady adherent. 
And should men, in after times, condescend to remem- 
ber my name in kindness, tlieir chief reason for the &- 
vour will he, that I have dared to be the friend of phre- 
nology, while most of ray contemporaries have been its 
foes — and have never .shrunk from raising my voice, or 
ejnploying my feeble pen, in its defence, through every 
ett^ of tlie long, ungenerous, and embittered pel 
'■ ' fi been made to sustain. 
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" The remarks in the present essay, n 
reading a pamphlet, entitled, " Reports on the Course ot 
Instruction in Yale College, by a Committee of the Cor- 
poration and the Academical Faculty." It is a pamphli 
ttdculated, for sundry reaaons, to make no common in 
jfresBion wherever it is read. It is from the pen of scho- 
hre, and is written with abiUty ; and, from Iiaving been 
long engaged in the business of " Inatmction," most of 
. tiiose concerned in the authorshipof it have a fair claim 
to be deemed qualified judges of the sul^ect of which it 
treats. Hence, on moat points embraced in their " Re- 
I .ports," we consider the sentiments of the Committee cor- 
tttct, their illustrotioDS satisKictory, and their reasons con- 
Ltjusive; and such we presume is the general opinion. 
* On one point, however, we are not satisfied ; and it 
l^tliat on which the Committee appear to have bestowed 
pipost attention, and for the decision of which, in confor- 
tf^ty to their own views, they were probably most soli- 
■ "•dtous. We allude to the necegsity of a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, as an element of a liberal education. 
Is it' true that that element is indi^ensable ; and that no 
ibnu-or degree of educatioQ is \iberal mthout it? May 
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not an individual, witliout being versed in the dead lan- 
giiftges, be GO educated, as to be competent to the high- 
est and most perfect achievements in science, literature, 
and the arts, aa well as in professional life? 

These are questions of deep concern to the interests of 
society, education being the only means of fully develop- 
ing the human faculties, and conferring on man the en- 
tire perfection of which he is susceptible. The Com- 
mittee have answered the first of them affirmatively, and 
the last, of course, in the negative. They have pronounc- 
ed an acquaintance with Greek and Roman literature 
essential in the constitution of a liberal education. 

Before offering any strictures on this decision, we shall 
wmply remark, that we are friendly to the cultivation of 
ancient literature, under proper restrictions. We dis- 
claim all connexion and sympathy with that class of in- 
novators that would " drive the ploughshare of destruc- 
tion" through all our academies and colleges, and uproot 
in tJiera every remnant of the learned languages. Thou^ 



advocates of a temperate and judicious reform on this 
subject, we deprecate revolution. Indeed, such Me the 
evils inseparable from revolution during its progress, that 
it should never be attempted in any thing of moment, 
except as the result of necessity, or under a prospect 
deemed infallible of great improvement. We shall only 
add, that we have never witnessed what we considered 
an unbiassed discussion of the topic before us. Notwith- 
standing our belief that the learned Committee, whose 
" Reports" we are about to eitamine, endeavoured to di- 
vest themselves of prepossession and prejudice, and to 
discover and communicate truth, on the subject of their 
deliberation, we are compelled to question tlieir abjhty 
to do so. In saying this, we intend neither an impeach- 
ment of their integrity, nor a disparagement of their un- 
derstanding. In the ftirmer we repose entire confidence! 
and have aheady acknowledged tne latter to be of a re- 
spectable order. We simply mean, that men educated, 
employed, and habituated from their youth to think, as 
they have been, must have had, frtim the well known 
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■s of the human mind, a biaa and iriendliness of feel- 
, apar-tfrom their judgment, in favour of the study of 
eek and Latin. To have felt otherwise — we mean, to 
Jiavej felt impartially — would have been unnatural, and, 
'INVhaps we might add, unamiable ; a susceptibility of at- 
jUchment to familiar objects and customary pursuits, 
%^g one of the attractive features of the human cha- 
MCter. Besides, not to have decided as they did, would 
iaeie been a censure on themselves and their profession ; 
■JKime of them, we believe, being concerned in teaching 
'the classics, and all of them sanctioning that course m 
Instruction, And self-condemnation, always an unwel- 
«(Hne tasic, is much increased in its difficulty and repul- 
^eness, by having to grapple with pride of opinion, per- 
ianal interest, and confirmed habit 

One more preliminary, and we shall commence our 
discussion. What are we to understand by a liberal edu- 
cation ? Unless this question be previously solved, rea- 
soning on the sut^ect can be of no avail. It is fortunate, 
however, that the committee have given their solution of 
it in the following sentence :-— 

" By a liberal education, it is believed, has been ge> 
nerally understood, such a course of discipline in the ana 
and sciences, as is best calculated, at the same time, both 
to strengthen and enlarge the faculties of the mind, and 
to ffoniliarize it with the leading principles of the gr-eat 
ot^cts of human investigation and knowledge." 

To this solution we offer no other objection than that 
it is not sufficiently tidl. The word all should have been 
inserted before " faculties." A liberal education, then, 
we would define that course of instruction which is best 

■ olculated to prepare the mind, by expanding and invi- 

■ gniating all its faculties,* for the highest achievements, 
H of which it is capable, in science and letters, as well as 
Bfa the learned professions and the arts ; for, although it 
H it true, as the committee allege, that a liberal is distinct 
H'Aom a professional education, it is equally so that the 

L 
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latter should always include the fonner, and ia defective 
without it. 

It being conceded, tjien, that a liberal education consistK 
in a competent cultivation of oW lAe ficulties o{ the raiad, 
it must be also conceded, that whatever form of educa- 
tion thus cultivates them t* liberal. The question may 
therefore be put, and the Committee have an interest in 
answering it, What faculty, or what number of faculties, 
are disciplined and strengthened by the study of Greek 
and Latin, which cannot be as highly disciplined and 
strengthened without it? Greek and Latin are but lan- 
guages. The study of them alone, therefore, is farlhnn 
invigorating ejiery faculty of the mind. When pursued 
as it usually is, it invigorates only the l^culty of language. 
It in no degree strengthens, or in any way improves, 
either tlie reflecting faculties, or the general powers of 
perception and judgment. It adds nodiing to the capa- 
city of the mind to form ideas of number, quantity, 
weight, figure, size, 'duration, coloiu', place, tune, or 
beauty; nor has it any bearing on comparison, 'reason- 
ing, wit, or imitation. Yet these are all ideas and ope- 
rations, conceived and performed by distinct primitive 
faculties, which education is intended to train and 
strengthen. We repeat, that the study of language cul- 
tivates alone the faculty of language ; and that can be 
cultivated as certainly, and we believe as well, by the 
study — we mean the thorough study — of modern as of 
ancient languages. This will be made to appear more 
fiilly hereafler ; but we are running ahead of oiu' in- 
quiry! wo are advancing some of our own views, before 
examining those contained in the pamphlet. 

The Committee have assigned their reasons for dedd- 
ing that the study of the ancient classics is an indispen- 
sable constituent of a liberal education. If those rea- 
e conclusive, the controversy is settled, and any 
fiirtlier agitation of it would be worse than nugatory ; it 
would be a waste of time. F, on the contrary, the rea- 
sons are invalid, the question is still open, and invites to 
a stricter examination of the subject of it. Nor ou^t 
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the invitation to be declined, relating, as it does, to mai- 
lers of deep and general concern. Our first busincBS, 
therefore, is to endeavour to test the soundness and suf- 
ficiency of some of the positions which the " Reports" 
maintain. 

The Committee first attempt to draw a parallel be- 
tween the objections made by some persons to the study 
of mathematics, and those made to the study of Greek 
jttid Latin ; and, having shewn satisfactorily the invali- 
dity of the former objections, they content themselves 
^th the inference that the Utter are equally invalid. In 
llus effort, however, to muntain themselves, they have 
friled. Arguments founded on analogy should be ad- 
^ratnced with caution. They are not philosophical. To 
illustrate is all they can do. Proof is beyond their 
4^ere. In most instances they do more harm than good, 
mnlesa they are sustained by something solid and direct 
:to the point. In the present case, moreover, we deem 
•the analogy defective. The attempt to shew tliat there 
ja an equal necessity for studying the ancient classics and 
-■Biaitheniaties, we consider a failure. A knowledge of 
imathematics, if not essential, is highly usefiil in almost 
-every department of life.* The power of man is greatly 
^augmented by it, and his gener^ efficiency in the same 
.degree improved. It is an important element of practi- 
ical science, and not only is indispensable in public and 
[Weighty projects, but facilitates and renders more com- 
,plete the transaction of many private and domestic af- 

[ * We do not mesa to contend tUt every caDdidale for b liberil 

, BdueadDn onghC to be enmpctkd to atudy mathemBtlBB to oaf great 
■Iteot. Some koDirledge of the principles of tlis Bcience, aod Ibgir 

^■pplicstioii, ho ouglit to acquire ; and to EtiB flttainmeat every qdo la 

leompetBnt. But thoie aloae nho hive the faculty of Numbdr in lulfi. 

, eient slrengtb. can attain a thorough knowledge of mathematics. Not 
■hould the attiiament be eiHtod of any others. A practice ths con- 
trary dF this 19' UDJustiGsble, b«CiU90 it leads to an ooprofitsble con- 
•Uni|itioD of time. Of every other study the ume is true. "Ho one 
(hould be constrained to purme it, unless he pauiesees a bculty for it. 

, A Btriet obfiervance of this role would be an important iinprovement in 

. (be ediuuiau of youUk 
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fairs. Its influence, like that of the sun and the atmo- 
sphere, is felt everywhere, without always being referred 
to its proper source. Were it necessary to illustrate or 
prove this, facts suited to either purpose could be^eal- 
lected abundantly from every quarter. Indeed, an ex- 
tinction of the knowledge of mathematics would not only 
arrest the progress of improvement, and render useless 
most improvements already made,' but would reduce so- 
ciety to an infantile condition. Every one actively en- 
gaged in agriculture, commerce, or the arts, does many 
things on mathematical principles, whether he be edu- 
cated in the science or not. Several other sctencei, 
inoreover, as well as most of the arts, are dependent on 
mathematics, if not for their existence, at least for the 
depirees of perfection they have attained. 

As respects a knowlege of Greek and Latin, the case 
is different. To say the least, its usetidness in the cam' 
m<m affairs of lite, whether public or private, on a large 
scale or a small one, is very limited. Were we to deny 
it altogether, it is doubtful whether we could be con- 
victed of error. ClaBsical knowledge belongs to literal- 
ture, and appears to us to have no necessary connexion 
with practical science. As a mere attwnmeiit in lan- 
gu^e, it deals in words and names, not in substantial 
ideas and things. True — it facilitates the making of ad^ 
ditions, when required, to scientific nomenclature. Such 
additions, however, might be made without it, thoudi 
not, perhaps, so conveniently — certainly not so learnedly. 
But no one will contend that it contributes, in the slight- 
est degree, to widen the boundaries of science, by lead- 
ing either to further discoveries in the laws of nature, or 
to new and useful applications of those already made. 
Some of the moat distinguished discoverers, inventors, 
and improvers, the world has produced, have been stran- 
gers to Grecian and Roman literature. In proof of this, 
many well-known names might be cited," Of a know- 

' It would not. OS bplieve, he diffisull to show, tiint of the matt il- 
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;le^e of mathematics, it need scarce]; be said that the 
Veterae of this is true. Science and the arts, we repeat, 
are iidtneasurably indebted to it, on the score of both dis- 
'eovery and improvement. We reiterate, therefore, our 
Pliability to perceive any analogy, at all available in the 
IVesent case, between the necessity of it, and a knowledge 
it the ancient classics, constituting an element of a li- 
veral education. Every enlightened people is, and always 
4lSB been, indebted Co mathematics for many of their 

, Aneasfi of jjrosperity and power. But nations and entires 
4>aTe been prosperous and poweriul, without any aid from 
'Greek or Latin. From reasoning by analogy, the Com- 
ttuttee proceed to another ground of argument, which we 
fdiink no better — that of aTtthm-if^ and /ashioH. 

" In the British islands (say they), in France, Ger- 
nany, Italy, and, indeeJ, in every country of Europe in 
rhicn literature has acquired distinction and importance, 
'the Greek and Roman classics constitute an tgsential 
-part of a liberal education." 

This is begging the question ; or rather, assuming po- 
■wtively the right Ki decide it by the weight of opinion. 
' The allegation made is true only by construction — true 

r .on the ground of human authority, but not therefore ne- 
•eessarily so under the sanction of reason. In the coun- 

'there Mtna to be > go<id renson. Self-taught men me untraminelled 
ij aMhorit}. They think fur ihemBelves, and tnke antarp for their 
guide ; vhBteas the educated, being mucli under the inflneoM of what 
ibry have teamed in eolluEee and other leati of leaming, t/int at they 

,iave ban taught, and ore guidnd by Kompie- Under llicae cireiim- 
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, ooUi^ea and uniiersitiee ii obvious and euj 

'^abmU tw taught independenee of miod, to 
■eij subject, lo examine « 
nrelTes. The falloniug ar 

'had no koooled^ of Greeii and Latin ': Frai 
' ArfcHrfght, Hntton, Hnbbart, BricdlBj-, Br; 
'PirJn'ns, and Pultun. To these deieoB of 
L (^inlgdiem Bn&p, Davj, lUuL-Ctivisi. 



Young men Bbould ba 
avihoritatiiiely. They 
■ludy oalnre aa nell Be 
ictlv, believe cauliouilj, 
a fen, out of many that 

I, Watt, 
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tries mentioned in the extract, custom of long standing 
has estAblisiied the belief, that " the Greek and Roman 
classics constitute on essential part of a liberal education." 
This belief, however, does not form a fact. No mere 
belief does so. If it did, fact and absurdity would be 
often identical. 

That at the time of the Revival of Letters, and for 
centuries afterwards, an acquaintance with the " Greek 
and Roman classics constituted an essential part of a li- 
beral education," is not denied. The reason is obvious. 
At that period, those works were, in Europe and most 
parts of Asia, the depositories of almost all recorded 
knowledge. But they are not so now. The amount of 
knowledge which they lock up, at present, from the mere 
reader of modem languages, is extremely small, and, we 
may safely add, of litde use. All the important infoT- 
matiou they cont^n has been long since translated into 
other tongues ; hence they are no longer consulted ta 
oracles of science. Had the Committee, therefore, pro- 
nounced a knowledge of them a fashionable or conven- 
tional, instead of an " essential," part of a liberal educa- 
tion, the term would have been more appropriate. If 
mere authority be waved, the propriety of the epithet, 
in the present condition of the world, is more than doubt- 
fiil. But that authority is, in many cases, not only a &1- 
lacious, but a dangerous basis of education, may be easily 
shewn. Has not a belief in the infallibility of the Pope, 
in the performance of miracles by the relics of saints, and 
in the divine right of kings to trample on their subjects, 
been inculcated by authority as an element of educatitm ? 
And, in some parts of Europe, is it not so inculcated still ? 
Has there not been a period when, had teachers refused 
to implant these notions in the minds of their pupils, they 
would have been deemed heretical, and deprived of th^ 
offices, if not of tlieir lives ? The reply to these ques- 
tions must be affirmative. Were we inclined to press 
this matter fiirther, we might add, that the time was, when 
no person but a clergyman was deemed sufficiently pure 
and holy to be at the head of a college or a univeruty, 
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e no Other could procure for it the favour of liea- 
Ten ; and the time also was, when no young nian'a edu- 
cation was esteemed liberal and complete, tliough he 
might be intended for holy orders, unless it included the 
art of defence. In tact, there is scarcely an error or an 
abeurdity in disciphne so gross and striking as not to have 
ibund its advocacy in the same Eource. It is not per- 
cared, thftn, in what way the committee have Btrength- 
ened their cause, by a reference to fashion, or human 
Kutbority. We shall appeal hereafter to a higher tribu- 
nal, that of Nature. The Committee employ another ar- 
gument, the Boundneas of which we think equally doubt- 
fiiL We shall give it in their own words : — 

" The literature of every country of Europe is found- 
ed, more or less, on classical literature, and receives ^ron 
tUs source its most irnportajit illustrations." 

Admitting this to be true of the literature of France, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and also of modern Greece as 
fcr as ghe has a literature, is it so of that of any other 
European country ? Is it true of Great Britain, Holland, 
Germany, Prussia, Russia, or any other northern nation ? 
or is it true of tlie United States ? Is the literature of 
these latter countries founded on that of ancient Greece 
or Rome ? and is it dependent on " that source for its 
most important illustrations '<" The Committee would ha- 
mrd much in replying affirmatively to this question. In 
plain terms, if we comprehend their meaning in the para- 
graph quoted, the reply could not be sustained. The 
constitution of the Ejiglish language, and every thing 
fundamental that belongs to it, rest much more on the 
Saxon tlian on either the Greek or Latin, or on both 
united ; and the Uussian, and the German in all its dia- 
lects, are original tongues, — no more dependent on the 
Greek or Latin tlian tlie latter are on them. That many 
English writers have modelled their style and manner 
I after those of the writers of Greece and Rome, is true ; 
h but that the most pure and classical writers of the Eng- 
H lisb language have done so, is not true. Enghsh litera' 
^k ture has a character of Hi own, very distinct &om that 
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of either Greek or Ronian literature. It cannot conform 
to both of them, they being widely itifFerent jrom each 
other. The truth is, that, when pure, it conforms t* 
neidier. Tliis is proved by the prose works of Dryden, 
BoUngbroke, SwiA, Addison, Taylor, Goldsmith, Scott, 
and other great masters of English style. Those coin- 
positions, and many others that might be referred txi, de- 
rive nothing in manner or illustratioa from oiident litera. 
turC) and but little in words. They are written chiefly 
in Saxon-Englbh. We allude espeoally to the- Btnicture 
and spirit of the con^tosition. Some ttf the most taate* 
less works in our language are modelled af^r the andenta. 
How can it be otherwise ? An efibrt is made in them to 
assimilate incongruous things. Attempts, moreover, to 
imitate bespeak inferiority, and contribute Ui perpetuate 
it. On that ground, ancient authors have injured maay 
modern ones. No writer will ever be great unless .he 
fupire to originality, both in manner and matter., He 
must act according to the constitution of his own midd; 
not in imitation of the mind of another ; for his intellec- 
tual stores, he must draw on- nature ; and, to acquire 
mental vigour and dexterity,'he must exercise regularly, 
and on suitable subjects, the powers he possesses. But 
the adorers of the ancients will be the last to do this. 
Like the adherents to royalty, they wiil continue to re- 
cognise, in the Greeks and Romans, a divine right to in- 
struct the moderns. 

English literature will never attain the perfection of 
which it is susceptible, until it shall be cultivated, more 
than ever it has been, on the ground of the true consti- 
tution of the English tongue. Never until then will it 
be free from trammels ; dnd freedom is essential to per- 
fection in every thing. ' We deem it fortunate that- this 
sentiment has begun to prevail ; and that it has so b^un 
cannot be doubted. English and American uTiters ge- 
tierallif are less servile copyists of the ancients than 
they were fifty years ago ; and, ax nations, tlieir writings 
have improved. Both in Great Britain and the United 
States, more especially in the- latter, there are f u.iM fc' 
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«iod writCTB now, where there was one at the commence- 
Bent of our revolutionary war ; yet in neither country 
'.hte lite devatiun to the ancient classics increased in thfr 
e ratio. It would be difficult to prove, that, in pro^ 
Wrtion to numbers, it has increased at all. Nor shall 
'Ite ever have a truly classical literature of our own, until 
it shall have been formed out of our own materials, and 
_tt the constitution and construction of our own tongue. 
Ve might safely add, that when one writer copies or imi- 
4tea the style and manner of another, he is apt to imi- 
HKte his sentiments and mode of thinking also, and to be- 
OtHUe a copyist and an underling throughout ; and such 
■ degree of dependence operates as a blight on the hS- 
Man feculties. That it may be able to act with its en- 
tire force, and achieve every thing of which it is capable, 
Ac mind must be free, and must, therefore, do homage 
'E> nothing that is human. Arigbotle and I'lato among 
He ancients, and Newton and Locke among the modnnB, 
^becked originality of thou^t, and thus did miacMef, 
Arough the excessive, defbrenfle fmfi to them by tlirir' 
tontemporaries and those of after tgei. Imitation and 
. llie restraint of autiiority chill the wea and deaden the 
ifaaticity of genius, and arc fatal to all tliat is great or 
•ew. We do not hesitiito to sny, then, tlint instead of 
llting benefited by the hooiage once paid by them to aiv- 
^nt compositions, modern writefB have improved, botIF 
ki manner and style, almost in proportion us that homaAr, 
]u8 abated. As far as our Acquaintance with German 1»F 
t^rature fits us to judge of it, we cannot perceive that it 
is any more " founded on classical literature" than the 
English. It appears to us to be very independent, and 
tQ have a distinct constitution and character of its own. 
To crowd a composition witli what are tailed classical 
iSustrations and allusions, is now deemed a mark of pe- 
ibntry rather than of good taste ; to which might be add- 
ed, that it is also a mark of a barren mind. The rich 
e not compelled to borrow ; nor is the scholar, who is 
BUfBciently versed in the book of nature, obliged to rely 
■Sot bis illustrations on the literature of tlie ancients. 
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The Committee make a further effort to establiah, bu 
analogi/, the high claim of an acquaintance with Greek 
and Latin to enter as an element into a liberal edaca- 
tion. The subjects of their analogy are architecture and 
sculpture. Those arts are stated to have been carried to 
Buch perfection in Greece, that their products are stiU 
unrivalled, and constitute tlie best models for modem 
imitation. Tnie ; as relates to sculpture, the committee 
disclaim being advocates of imitation. To us, however, 
they seem to disclaim it only in words, while in principle 
they recommend it. When a modem statuary places an 
ancient bust or statue before him, and works bif it ora^ 
for it, to improve himself as an artist, we know of no other 
name which suits him so well as that of imitator. His 
object is not to avoid faults in the statue ; because he 
always selects the most perfect specimen. Ifi then, he 
does not intend to imitate, to assimilate his work in some 
way to tlie model in his presence, why does he Xtxit on 
it as an exemplar ? Why does he not copy directly firom 
jiature, the true ingpirer of genius, and the finished pat- 
tern of all elegance and all exc^ence ? By doing so, and 
depending alone on her, in conforming to her works, he 
would take the rank of an original. But as long as he 
relies for hia improvement on human productions, he is 
a copyist. Every great artist has a beau ideal in hb 
mind, the creation of his own genius ; but all the ele- 
ments of it are derived from nature. He only unites and 
&shions them to his taste ; and, in his attempts to attain 
perfection, he works after the image he has thus created. 
His effort is to equal that, not to equal or surpass a pat- 
tern set by any other artist, either ancient or modem. 
Alter whose models did Phidias or Praxiteles work ; or 
by what artist's productions did they improve themselves ? 
The answer is pimn. They worked after no models but 
those of Nature, and deigned to imitate no productions 
but Iter's, — and hence their works bestowed immortality 
on them. It is believed that the ancient artists, pwoters 
well as sculptors, owed their excellence chiefly to thdr 
M, Nor could they be otherwise, because 
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diey liad no highly finished works of preceding artists to 
iniitate. Were the moderns to follow their examples of 
originality, instead of copying tlieir works, Ihey might 
equal them in the perfection of the art ; but they will 
serer do it on any other ground. It appears to us that the 
tiaet, if not the only advantage, which the works of an- 
tisnt artists can bestow on modem ones, is on the ground 
I of competition and rivalry. They may excite in them 
f higher ambition to excel than they would otherwise 
feel; and there, we apprehend, the true benefit ends. 
Our allusion is to artists of a high order. That inferior 
ones may improve their humble performances by imita- 
tion, is not denied. They are intended and fit only to 
follow in the wake of superior men. They are not, there- 
fere, embraced in the present discussion. We are treat- 
ing of artists qualified to be originals ; and they are ne- 
tiessarily injured by imitation. 

. Be these things, however, as they may, we say of this 
analogy, as we did of the last, tliat it proves nothing, be- 
cause it is an analogy, and not, we think, a very close 
one. In the reasoning founded on it by the Committee, 
Ae premises and the conclusions do not appear to us to 
belong of right to the same syllogism. Modem architec- 
ture, say the Committee, has been improved by ancient 
architecture, and modern sculpture by andent sculpture- 
But the Greeks and Romans were the great masters in 
tiiese arts. Therefore, modern literature is improved by 
ancient literature, in which the same people were also 
Blasters. We confess our inability to perceive either the 
ferce or iiurness of the inference. 

' There is yet another ground on which the analogy of 
die Committee appears to us to have failed. Sculpture is 
* direct imitation of something in nature. The product, 
.Aerefore, of the ancient and of the modern sculptor, 
when imitating the same object — say the human figure — 
must be so much alike, that the latter, when possessed of 
but moderate abilities, may, perhaps, improve his style 
by working af^r the model left by the former. He is 

"" indirectly imitating nature, when he is imitating a 
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well-executed image of her. 
foupded in noture, resembles 

works. It is a creatiun encirtly artificial ; and, as pro-. 
ducts of art, the English, Latin, and Greek langiSgw. 
are, in tjieirpresent ctmditiun, an dissimUu' to each otixatt 
that it is difficult to conceive how iJie former ewt -be. ift, 
any way improved, by aii attempt lo niodei it after eiAa> 
of the latter. That it must be injured by it seerBS, -aa, 
principle, tile more probable result ; and experience, 've< 
tjunk, sustains the opinion. 

" But (say the Committee) the study of the olaaw^s is 
useful, ai>toa\y as h\ay A the J'ourukitiatK^ a correottatte^ 
and furnishes the student with those elemetUat^- idear, 
which are found in the^ literature of' modern timeB, and 
vbjfit he no where io well acquires as in their original 
tomeet — but abe as the study itsetf^/tn-iTU tie mmt effec- 
tual discipline of the tuetital Jiwuities." • ■ " ■ " ,^)en/ 
facidtt) of the nund is employed i not only the memory, 
judgment, ami reaxoning powers, but Hbt taste vAfooeg,, 
are occupied and improved." . 

The matter of this extract brings us into a Daore.a&>i 
rious conflict with the Committee than that of either of ttie 
preceding ones. We are compelled to call in question 
t}ie soundness of tlie whole of it. We cannot admit that 
'i the study of the classics lays the foundation of a cor- 
rect taste." Wherever that " fomidation" exists, it is 
not the 'Creation of any course of discipline. It is the 
giti of nature — laid in the original constitution of tbe. 
mind. Education improves it, but does not andcaanot 
produce it. There are many minds, some of whose powecB. 
are active and vigorous, in whidi no system of training 
□an form a correct taste. Whatever they do is diajcnnttA 
and out of shape ; yet they may be thoroughly imbued. 
with Greek and Latin. Inst^iceB in proof rf this ve so 
numerous, that they must be familiar to every accurate 
observer. The elements of correct taste are as literally 
bestowed by nature, as the elements of beauty of con»- 
tenaoce or symmetry of figure. They consist in thM 
form of mind wh«-e all the faculties are active and well 
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noneof them preponderating mucli in strength' 
4»er the others. Where these elements are wsnting no 
mmtM of discipline can impart them ; nor are we con- 
vinced that, when poBseeaed, they may not be as nell 
•ultivated, wiliiout Greek and Latin, as with them. Fe- 
■B^cs excel in all aorta of taste without any knowledge of 
teilieDt literature. This point will be OHire fully con- 
•Mered hereafter. 

f Notwithstanding an attentive examination of the sub- 
.^ct, we find it dimcult to discover what the Committee 
taeoD by " those elementary ideas, which are found in 
flie literature of modem times, and which the student 
no where bo well acquires aa in their oriffinal tourcet." 
Kature," not classical literature, we regard as the " ori- 
gmal source" of all ideas, whether elementary or of any 
■ther kind. We believe, moreover, that all mental phi- 
losophers concur witli us in opinion. Other sources 
ve but lecondary, and derive all the value they pos- 
sess from their conformity to the original som^e; but 
Nature is as accessible to the moderns as she was to the 
.ancients. Had we said that she is much more so, the 
jHwition could be maintained ; for each well-informed 
student of nature possessed by Greece and Rome, mo- 
dern nUions fiimish hundreds in the same amount of po- 
pulation. Wherefore, then, must the latter depend on 
ifae former for " elementary ideas," or any ideas at all; to 
•nrich their literature ? Why can tliey not draw them 
fivm the same fountain, which is so much more liber^ly 
open to the modem than it was to the ancient world ? We 
buglit rather to ask, Do they not thus draw them P Are 
bot modem productions generally much richer in the 
truths of nature, and freer from fiction, than most an- 
cient ones P This question must be answered affirmative- 
ly, else all tlie discoverers and philosophers, who have 
flourished and written since the revival of letters, have 

■ We mean that inipiuwiiDai made, dirsctlj ot mdirectlj, bf tto 
irofkl of nutiire, on thu humaa miod, produce in it nil the iduBi it jhh- 
iKuBL To Ibe productioa of theie ioipreuieiu, the leacoed )aiigiug«B 
MtilrittuH but litde. 
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h'ved in vain. We feel justified, tlien, in calling on ti 
Committee to specify those " elementary ideas," and 
show them to be of any value, which writers of the pre- 
sent day most readily derive from Greek and Latin, Nor 
will they find it an easy task to comply with the sum- 

We cannot concur in the opinion that the study of the 
dead languages " forms the most efiectual discipline o£ 
the mentjil faculties" — especially of " judgment and the 
reasoning powers." On the contrary, we are convinced 
that it does not. We do not perceive how it disciplines 
either " reason" or "judgment" at all. Nor do we think 
it does so. Some of tJie most thorough-bred HeUenJBtB 
and Latinists we have seen were emmently defective in 
reason and judgment. Nor is this an uncommon occuT' 
rence. Olnervation has taught us to believe the re- 
verse. We think it rare to find, in our colleges and else- 
where, that those young men, who judge most correctly, 
reason most conclusively, compose most elegantly, and 
debate most eloquently and powerfiilly, are most per- 
fectly versed in the ancient languages. And if the study 
of Greek and Latin invigorates the " memory," it is a 
memory for wards, not for ideas of (|ualitieB, objects, 
events, or (Aet> relations. And the cultivation of a mo- 
dem tongue will have the same effect. The reason of 
alt this is obvious. The cultivation of Greek and Latin 
is but the study of words in one language, and their sy- 
Donymes or representatives in another. It does not, 
therefore, and cannot strengthen the memory for any 
thing but language ; and, we repeat, that that form of 
memory can be strengthened as well by tlie study of 

tEngUsh and French, as of Greek and Latin, 
The chief source of error on this topic is the belief 
that memory is a faculty of the mind, and that we have 
but one kind of memory ; whereas it is \nA&fiinctuM or 
mode of operation of a facidty. We have, lherefore,^as 
njany sorts of memory as the mind possesses of iatellcc- 
tual faculties, each faculty having its own ; and as no 
one primitive &culty can form the ideas which are t he 
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:t of noother, neither ram it remember them, 
e it never hud them. Memory is the power of re- 
g ideas which were once possessed. Tlie cultiva- 
D ttf the memory belonging to one faculty of' the miod, 
1 strengthen the memory belonging to ano- 
■c than the cultivation of hearing gtrengthena 
^ of smelling, touch. To illustrate tliis by ex- 

(PWnd possesses ooe faculty for number, which can 

ire and remember nothing but number ; another for 

;ure, which perceives and remembers nothing 

; another for size ; another for place ; another 

c^ouT ; another for time, and another for tune ; and 

1 perceives and remembers only the class of ideas 

T to itself. In cultivating any one of these faculties, 

i, by exercising it on the objects which especially 

It it) its own memory is strengthened ; but no strength 

vsdded to the memory of any other faculty.' 

might thus eDUDieraU oil tbe iotellectuil faculHea, and sbow 
it ihajr Me acted on and eierdaod only each by ohjceia or agents 
' n tohaelfi that each fomig and lememberi only iU own dau of 
id that, Iherefors, the cultivation of one of them duel not im- 
m dirttlltf the funcdona of anolher. That it may receive slreogth 

, lbs facultiea of lodividualily and Eventuality must be eierciaed 
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The mind potisesiieB a faculty for kng;uagei by the cul- 
dvAtion of which ila memory is in like maimLT strength- 
ened ; but, an already mentioned, that is only memory 
fbr words. No new strength is added to the memory 
for any other classes of ideas. Hence the well-knoWR 
fact, that different individuals excel in different fonna of 
memory. One remembers number* with great tenacity, 

UeaUt7 is eier<:iBe<t and atrragthened b^ brsut;' Bod tublimitj, taA 
thtmnpw goini power Itdiii BCenei (^ dlRicul!}', 

or tha sntmal rsi-ultien tbe nsna may ba affirmed, Cucnlutivfiien ia 
•IrMgthBoed by s familiarilj nith danger, AwiuiaitiTHneM by Iba paiaoil 
at ■ealih, and DEiKuetivenen by cruelt; and (he sheddipg of blond. 

Ws iball only add, that, to perfectly do tba facuUica of tbe mind 
hUsaooae vixh ihc norke of crcalioo, that each fiaii, abuad.intly, luil- 
lilo objMta for iia Dtm ejsrciie, eojoyincnt, and inurcase in stienglL 
Nor «ill inalructon aver be oompetent to their duty, until tfaey reatiae 
diia truth, and aut in conforoilty to it. 

Aa Tslataa to the cultifalioa of the moral facuUia, no ona vlll con- 
tend thst that is highly promoted by the study of Greek and Latin- 
It may, it least, be questioned, ohctber it i> promoted at all. Many 
bsva believed ihe reraraa to be true. That lonie striking eximples i^ 
morality, eapaoiully u retpeott certain virtuBB, are eKbibited in tba 
BUiueDl olimicl, l> not danied. But the icale of iminDralilj greallir 
praponderalee. The entire schema of the Creak and Uotnan mythl- 

once the chief of gailB end adultareis. Apollo, the gallant, gay Lo- 
thArioof heaven and earth. Mara, a blood-thirsty, swigg^ring bully, 
Neptune, a blustering boaster, and a flagrant ravisber. Vulcan, alo* 
bred, deformed, ill.tougued rallian. Bacchus, a >o(. Juno, a Bern 
viodietif* ternugant. Minerva, B prude ; and most uf the other ft 
male diyinitiea no beHer than Ihry ought ia bi. 

lowed. Even the " pioua £neaa, the goddesi-born,*' vos an ungrate- 

Kor did the characters of tht pliiluaopheni of either Greece nr Homi 
npploach immaculacy. Pericles waging a bloody war on account of 
hu mialreaa, Socrates at tbs feet of Aapasia, and Cata nccnmmodating 
a friend with hia wife, are but sorty aampleB of muraliiy for modeni 
yunth to imitate. 

Nor is Ibis all. In Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, CBtullus, An.creon, and 
other clasaical writers, are many odea, epistlas. satires, and letlen, too 
diacene for young men to read. In fine, if wa would slrengtbeo the 
moral flicultics, and preserve their parity, we must eietcisa them in 
aome other and better way than by ^e itudy of Greek and Latin, 
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•but forgets a time the moment the notea of it 
lisped irom hie ear. Anotlier never fbrgete a tune, a£tex 
W>ce hearing it, but cannot remember numbers. A third 
tfcrge^ botli the tune and the number of times he has 
iiard it, but remembers the ySwm of" the instrument on 
'^'lich it was played. A iburlh forgets the tunc, the 
imb», and the figureoftlie instrument, but has an ac 
irate recollection of the place where he heard the tune, 
'ifind of the person who performed it. A fifth, forgetting 
,hU those tluogs, remembers the names of the tunes, the 
^strumeot, and the musician. The latter is well en- 
^idowed with the faculty of language, by the cnltivation of 
Vhich itB own memory alone is improved — not, we re- 
j>eat, the memory for any other class of ideas. As soon, 
rtherelbre, sliall a youth perfect himself in the dead 
languages by studying arithmetic or mathematics, ae 
tslxengthen his memory for numbers or quantity by con- 
^tracting an acquaintance with the ancient classics. Nor 
is it perceived in what way taste and Jmici/ are more ef- 
fectually exercised and improved by the study of ancient 
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t^lieve that they are not »o. Many modem works might 
Be mentioned wliicti surpass any ancient ones now ex- 
'^imt;jn(im^ination and fancy. We know of no Greek 
|V 'Koman ' authors equal, in these rejects, to Shaks- 
aeare, Spencer, or Dante. Certainly none are superifov 
STo come down to our own times, and compare modems 
And uicients individually with each other, we think By- 
KQD. superior in brilliancy to Pindar, and Moore to Ana- 
Creon. That they at least equal them, no one, we think, 
ll^deny; and that the modems referred to are richer 
pi sentiment and thought than the ancients, will not, we 
'l^^ehend, be held. doubtful. Nor are they inferior in 
JCUte when they choose to exercise it. Yet their works 
j|re original — no more founded on, or modelled after, the 
jirorks of any of the ancients, than the latter are after 
4bem. They are the productions of the peculiar ge- 
of their authors, and resemble nothing but them- 
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That it may be further illustrated and confirmed, we 
repeat a remark already made, tliat no faculty of the 
numl but that of language is especially disciplined by 
tlic study of Greek and Latin. Hence persons who are 
deficient in that faculty make but little progress in this 
study, however industrious they may be, and tltough their 
other faculties may be unusually strong and active. Manjr 
.striking instances of tliis are on record ; and most perstms 
must have seen some such themselves. Great as were 
their powers in other respects, neither Newton nor Swift 
-could acquire any standing in classical scholarship. The 
reason is plain. They were comparatively defective in 
the faculty of Language. Mere boys, on tlie contrary, 
who are highly endowed with it, but whose reason and 
judgment are immature and weak, make rapid progresa 
in the ckssicg. As relates to that branch of attainment, 
the maturity of the higher faculties of the mind is of litUe 
avail. We once knew a child but six years old who ^mke 
four different languages ; and lads of ten frequently suN 
pass youtjis of eighteen or twenty, in the ease and speed 
with which they become acquainted with Greek and 
Latin. Many persons, who acquire distinction as clas^- 
cal scholars, can never attain a name in science. 

Shall we be told, that it is not by learning to construe, 
parse, and scan the ancient languages, that the faculties 
of pupils are exercised and strengthened, but by study- 
ing their structure and philosophy ? We reply, that the 
number of persons who study Greek and Latin thus 
thoroughly, is very small ; and, were it otherwise, an 
equal degree of improvement might be derived from a 
suitable attention to the structure and philosophy of 
modem languages. There are reasons why the case can- 
not be ollierwise. The philosophy, by which we mean 
ttie reason and fundamental principles, of all languages is 
the same. A brief analysis of the subject will prove this. 
From their social character and love of informatioD, 
mankind have an irrepressible desire to communicate to 
their fellows something respecting themselves, and to leani 
something respecting others j and words are the chief 
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means by which these ends are obtmned. Language) 
then, might be defined an invention for expressing, by 
itrt4Culat£ sounds, the teelinga, operations, and states of 
the mind, the influences produced on it by the objects 
and events of tlie external world, and the relations of 
those objects and events to each other, as they appear to 
the mental eye. 

In all nations the faculties of the mind are the same, 
differing only in degree ; and the external world, with \t& 
leading objects and occurrences, and their relatione both 
to the mind and to eadi other, are also the saroe. Hence 
the feelings, operations, and states of the mind are, in 
kind, likewise identical. It follows, therefore, of neces* 
sity, that the tiindamental principles of the means of ex- 
pressing these tilings are in like manner identical. A 
uief detail will illustrate this, as far as is requisite to our 
{nresent purpose. 

The external world consists of substances or objects, 
with their qualities and relations, and the movements or 
changes by which those qualities and relations are altered. 
The changes are called events. Out of tliis state of 
things arise tlie three principal parts of speech, which are 
necessarily the same in every language ; the ttoun stii- 
ttantive, being the name of objects or events ; the adjec- 
tive, denoting their qualities ; and the verb, which ex- 
presses the chief relations and their changes. The latter 
part of speech expresses also ample existence. In every 
change of quality or relation produced, some object must 
act, and others be acted on. Hence arise two forms of 
the verb, the active and passive ; and two cases or con- 
ditions of the noun, the nominative and objective. When 
action is represented as passing from one substance or 
thing la another, that which performs the action is in the 
nominative case, and that wliich sustains it is in the ob- 
jective. By the passive ibrm of the verb, action b ex- 
pressed as falling on some object or thing, without any 
necessary reference to the source from which it comes. 
The recipient of the action is then in the nominative or 
-ot^ective case, according to the mode of expression used. 
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Nouns have also other caseB or conditions) which sre re- 
presented in some languages by change* or inflectionBin 
^the terminatioDS of the nouns themselvea, and, in others, 
by certain words accompanying them. 

Actions or events occur at difierent times, and under 
di&rent circumstances and relations. These also the 
vrab must exprees. Hence the different tenses, referring 
to periods past, present, and to come ; and the di&rent 
moods, denoting the manner and circumstanceB of tfie 
action, fiotli moods and tenses are fbrnied, in &ome in- 
stances, by changes In the terminations of the verb, and, 
in others, by means of auinliary verbs. Languages difiisr 
considerably in Uie precision with which they mark the 
relative dates of past and future events; and no little of 
the perfection of the language depends on this. Another 
variety in forms of expression is rendered necessary by 
the different numbers of the things that act, and of tbMe 
that are acted on. This end is attained by the singular, 
dual, and plural numbers of nouns and verbs. Concord 
and government between words are also essential attrt- 
butes of langua^. 

The frequent repetition of nouns or the names of things 
in discourse or writing would be not only ungracefid but 
inconvenient. Hence the formation of pronouns, or words 
serving as substitutes for nouns. Actions have quaUties 
as well as objects ; and it is necessary that they also be 
expressed in speech. This end is attained by the tbrma- 
tJon of adxerbt. Between both objects and actions there 
are certain minute relations and connexions, which can- 
not be represented by verbs. This want is supj^ied- by 
prepositiims and conjiatcti&na. There are instinctive ex- 
clamations, expressive of certain internal feelings ; as 
those of joy, sorrow, surprise, afiright, and others. From 
this source have arisen the vocables called inteijectiom. 
The last part of speech to be mentioned is tlie parti- 
cmle ; so called, because, in Ibrm and meaning, it par- 
ttuies of both the verb and the noun, especially 3ie noun- 
adjective. By contributing to accuracy and completeness 
of expression, it u highly useful in speech. The cpuU- 
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ties of objects and actions oDxn differ in degree. 
meet this want, the different degrees of comparison are 
instituted. Objects also differ in sex. Corresponding 
to this, nouns have diflerent genders, which, in different ' 
languages, are marked in different ways. 

The impressions made directly and primitively on the- 
mind, by the objects and events of the external world, 
excite ideas of simple perception. Th^e are expressed 
by their appropriate nouns, as colour, soimd, form, size, 
resistance, place, storm, battle. So are the objects which 
produce them; as grass, tree, horse, man, mountain, 
trumpet, army, air, cloud. These simple ideas, formed 
by the perceptive faculties, constitute the elements of 
knowledge. By working on them, through its retiectmg 
Acuities, which are of a higher order, and which operate 
each according to its nature, the mind forma from them 
other ideas of a more complex, subtle, and abstract clia- 
tacter. To represent these, corresponding nouns or 
names are invented, and make a part of language. Some 
of these are as follows : like, unlike, likeness, unlikeness, 
difference, identity, whiteness, blackness, virtue, vice, 
right, wrong, cause, effect, and many others. The forma- 
tion of abstract ideas being one of the highest operations 
of the mind, the existence of the abstract terms, by which 
they are expressed, gives evidence of a corresponding 
degree of perfection in speech. Hence rude and igno- 
rant nations have but few abstractions. 

Inasmuch, then, as lahguagc not only presents a picture 
of the external world as it appears to the mind, but gives 
also a representation of the various faculties of the mind, 
of thMr present condition, and of the degree of their ge- 

■ neral d^ipline and the extent of their operations, it 

■ follows, that its copiousness ajid perfection must corres- 
^^ pond to the mental cultivation of the people who speak 
^m it. In pluner terras, the richer a people arc in knowledge, 

■ the more numerous and abstract are their ideas, and the 

■ morecopiouB,retined,andpertecti8theirlanguage. While 
H this influence is deducible from first principles, its truA 
^^ IB eatablished by observation. Nor will it be denied, that 
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the more perfect and «opiouB a language is, the more in- 
vigorating and improving is the exercise whicli the stud; 
of its structure and philosophy affords to the mind. Miudi 
of the mental disciplioe imparted by this exercise aiwei 
from the investigation of concord, government, and Hmc- 
tuTe ; and they are common to every language. 

The correctness of the fori^ing principles, generally, 
will not be controverted. Suppose, then, a comparison, 
in contbrmity to them, be instituted between the Greek or 
the Latin, and the Englbh languages ; whicli of them will 
preponderate, as a philosophical study ? Will the Eu^iA 
be found inferior to the others? No colour of reaeoDM 
perceived for thinking so, but rather the reverse. Its 
fimdamental principles are ^e same, its structm% is as 
good, and its superior copiousness is striking. Nor is it 
inferior in force, correctness, variety, precision, or ele- 
gance of expression. If the faculties of pupils are at any 
time more severely exercised in studying Greek or 
Latin than in studying English or French, it is because 
they are more puzzled to detect the meaning of the for- 

!r than of the latter. But such puzzling is neitlier plea- 
sant nor instructive. On the contrary, it fatigues the 
mind without improving it, and oflen produces an aver- 
sion from learning. All things considered, we feel con- 
vinced, that no mental faculty is disciplined and strength 
ened by studying Greek and Latin, which may not be as 
profitably trained, and as highly invigorated, by the study 
of English and French, provided it be pursued in a judi- 
cious manner, and to the requisite extent. The misfor- 
tune is, and we might add the faull is, that in most col- 
leges in the United States, where dt^s are devoted to 
the cultivation of a knowledge of the ancient languages) 
/tours are not given to the real studi/ of our moUier 
tongue. To read a few books at ^imes very loosely, and 
scarcely ever critically, and write a few formal exercises 
in English, is not tlie way to become versed, as every 
educated American ought to be, in the English language. 
b, is not the way to study it, and gain a philosophical 
knovledge and a full command of it in writing wd speak- 
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Yet, in most of our seatg of learning, but little more 
H^done to ripen English scholars. We are acqiuinted 
' h no institution, whether academy, college, or univer- 
', where the pupils are thoroughly disciplined in Eng- 
— none where they are called on to master it com- 
M a. branch of pliilosopliy, and reduce tlieir know- 
'it to practice, by sumcient trmning in composi' 
I'.and Thetoric. We know that no such institution 
1 the United States ; and we believe that none 
ists in Great Britain. The result is oflen mani- 
I by literary wants, peculiarly discreditable to our 
IK of inetruction. We have seen many college gra- 
auates, -who could translate Greek and Latin with consi- 
derable fluency, and,, even write and converse in them, 
whose tnowledge of English literature was so radically 
defective, that they could- not compose a decent letter. 
Their deficiency was striking even in the spelling of com- 
mon words. We could name an individual, who has been 
a Professor ip one college, and a President elect of three 
odierB, if not: four, "f whom this is true ! He is ignorant 
"SIk of the construGlion and orthography of his mother- 
laguel And yet he is a Greek and L^tin scholar I On 
le contrary, many a boarding-school girl, nho '\s a stranger 
^ Sodeht literature, speaks and writes the English lan- 
e with fluency and correctness. Why ? because she 
wen exercised in it — tlie only way in which a true 
nrledge.and practical command of it can ever be ac- 
edr and it can be thus acquired, without a know- 
e of any other language." 
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The writinga of the ancients have long ceased to be a 
source of science. All their most valuable /iMtorica/ mat- 
ter is also translated into some of the living laiiguagea, 
especially into En^iah. It has been shewn, moreover, 
that the study of them does not give to the faculties of 
the pupil a degree of exercise more improving than the 
thorough study of a modern tongue. Whatever advan- 
tages, then, may result from a knowledge of the an- 
cient classics, belong to literature alone. Science, we 
say, disclaims them. Shall we be told that an acquaint- 
ance with them prepares the mind better for the recep- 
tion of science, general and professional, than any other 
sort of attainment ? The friends of this notion, long as it 
has prev^led, and almost universal as it is, ought not to 
be surprised if, on being placed in the balance, it should 
be found wanting. But, before weighing it, we must ex- 
amine one or two other arguments, urged by the Com- 
mittee, in favour of the study of Greek and Latin. When 
speaking of the study of modem languages, they say : — 

" If the languages and literature of Italy, France, and 
Spain, beyond what is merelysuperficial,are an object with 
the student, they should be acquired tkroaffh the Latin; 

thing else. We tepsBl, without fear cf beiog put in tha wioDg, that 
this neglect ofEnglisli, and the low estunalion in which the stud)' otit 
ii held by the public, it lo ho attributed chiefly to the nttaohniBnl gf 
too much importBQce Id an acquaintsDce with Creek and Latin. 

True, tbii Etate uf things is passiog iwaj, and may it peas apeedilj ! 
The cfaange within the present century ia gieit, and all for the bett«i. 
In moat, wc believe in ali the reapEhCC^le Beats of Icarulng in our coun- 
try, the cultjvatioii of the Eogiiah language a imprUTing- Still, liow- 
«Ter, it ia every where much below what it ought to he, and what we 
Uast it nill ha by the middle of the century. We shall only add, that 
thoae nhoce native tongue ia English, should make it a point of na- 
tional pride and nmbition, not only to undrrsliind it thoroughly, hat to 
give it B. high standing, in the estimation of the world, to which 11 ia 
entitled. And this can bs done oaly bj making it a subject of seriona 
study. That being effected, Engliih will be do longer a ttep.eMid b 
out academios. colleges, and univenities. The ancient langBBgea wBl 
be no longer peimiited to ovetahadaw it, and Itiuirph in its degrada- 
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fior is there reason to doubt, bo far as experience affords 
the means of judging, that it b the most expeditious mode 
of acquiring a familiarity with tlie languages in question." 
In the Bentiment here advanced we cannot concur. 
Reason, observation, experience, and every other consider- 
ation bearing on it, unite in persuading usthat itis unfound- 
ed. We acknowledge the close family -alliance between 
Latin, Italian, Frendi, and SpMiish, the former being the 
parent-tongue. But we kaour that, by the adoption and 
•teady pursuit of the proper course, a " familiarity" with 
the three last can be acquired, not only without the aid 
vilhe^first, but in a period not loTiger, if so loiiff, aa that 
requisite to the attainment of a similar "familiariii/' with 
&ejirsi alone. Latin, as usually studied, cannot be mas- 
tered in less than three years. Few students can be- 
come really " familiar" with it even in that time. Yet, 
in the same period, a youth of common capacity may be- 
come so well versed in Italian, French, and Sjianish, as 
to speak and write them with fluency and correctness. 
We say this eon be done, because we know it has 
been done. Might we speak of our personal experi- 
ence, we would say, that we knew siwnething of Latin 
when we studied the modern tongues ; yet we were in- 
eensible of any fadlities derived from the attainment; 
except as related to our knowledge of taitguage in the 
abstract, and some experience and tact we had gun- 
ed in learning it; and that might have been acquired 
ftom the study of awy langvaffe — we mean the study of 
it philosf^kicallff. Some of our fellow-students, who had 
no knowledge of Latin, and who were not accounted more 
^t than ourselves in learning languages, formed an ac- 
quEUQtance with French, Italian, and Spanish, very near 
«s readily as we did, and seemed, in a short time, to un- 
derstand them as thoroughly. We believe some of the 
best French and Italian teachers in the United States, 
prefer that their pupils should not have learned Latin. 
The female academies in our country furnish a strong 
argument in support of our views on this subject. Their 
pupils are strangers to Latin ; yet they learn French and 
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Ilalian with more fadlity, and as much ctccuracy, t 
of our youths at college. 

When about to advance the sentiment we are now, 
considering, the Coannittee would have done well to have 
remembered the law maxitn, Quodprobul mmis, probat 
nihil. They certainly attempted to prove too much in 
favour of clasEical learning, when they asserted, that the 
attaimnent of a knowledge of it is " the most expeifilwiu 
mode of acquiring a femiliarity with Italian, French, and 
Spanish" — thus alleging, if we understand their meaning, 
that a youth can attain a knowledge of Latin and Frendi, 
Latin and Italian, or Latin and Spanbh, in a shorter time 
than he can leam either of the three modem langua^ 
alone ! We shall only add, that scores of individuals 
might be named, who, without having ever looked into a 
Latin author, have acquired a knowledge of " the lan- 
guages and literature of Italy, France, and Spain," far 
" beyiynd what is merely gujierficinl." Can al foreigner — 
say a Frenchman oc German — attun, through a familia- 
ri^ with Greek and Latin, a more thorough and com- 
manding knowledge of Eng^sh, than an American orad 
Englishman can, without Greek and Latin, but 'com- 
pletely disciplined in his mtive tongue ? An affiraiiBtiv 
Muwer to thifi questimi would be alike inconsistent with 
reason and experience. Nor can an American acquilCt, 
by the aid of Latin, as perfect an acquaintance with 
French, as a Pari»an can without it. One extract more, 
and we shall have done with the pamphlet. 

" We are the people (say the Committee), the genius 
of whose government and insdtuticyis, more especially 
and imperiously than any other, demands that the field 
of cloBsical learning be industriously and thoroughly ex* 
glared and cultivated, and its rich productions gathered. 
The models of ancient literature, which are put into the 
hands of the young student, can hardly fail to imbue his 
mind with the principles of liberty ; to inspire the liveli- 
est patriotism, and to excite to noble and generous action, 
and are therefore peculiariy adapted to the American 
youth. To appreciate justly tlie character of the an^^ 
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.Uents,' the thorough study and accurate knowledge of 

V tbeir classics, in the language of the originals, is indis- 

Bensable ; as the simplicity, energy, and Btriking pecu- 

^listittes of these pristine exemplars of treedom, wtiich are 

y tftrcibty and beautifully displayed in their models of clas- 

r«cal literature, are scarcely more discoverable in ordinary 

tor even the most ftithfiU translations, than are the warmth, 

fnimation, and intellectual illumination of the living, 

illitive, and intelligent being, in the sculptured imitation 

ntf the statuary." 

'/■'■ This is the most exceptionable paragraph we have 
-'" i. It has much more of rant tlian reason in it. 
people will call it eloquent ; and its author perhaps 
•atended to make it so. We call it dedamatory, frothv. 
dud erroneous ; while plainness, solidity, and truth are 
■«flseDtial to eloquence. It is a tissue of assertion, unsup ■ 
\ -AOrted by a tittle of proof. It is equally extravagant in 
^language and sentiment. Who evQcdrearaed before of 
^ieiiving fiwn the writings of the ancients, eitliw sparks 
,to kindle, or breath to fun, the fires of freedom and pa- 
.Iriotism in modern bosoms ? As well might the fancy have 
rt>een indulged of brightening and swelling the blaze of 
iJSosDow by a farthing rush-light, when the conflagration 
^raa at its height. We venture to say, that for every 
"tittgk paragraph breathing a spirit of rational freedom, 
Aat can. be found in the literature of Greece and Rome, 
tme Amuand are contained in the works of British, Ame- 
Vican, and other modem writers. Nor, on this subject, 
. Tffid the moderns borrow from the ancients. The reason 
^iii plain. The latter had little or nothing to lend. The 
jEbnner, therefore, looked into themselves, and into the 
gaam and nature of things, and found there the treasures 
diey sought. And, as to patriotism, the uncultured Cft- 
ledoniana of old, and the Swiss peasants at a later period 
dieplayetl as much of it as ever ihe Greeks or ftomans 
(£d. And so woiUd the uncultured Irish now, were they 
in a condition to do so. Was it ancient Jiterature that 
taught and emboldened the barons of Enf^and to extort 
from their monarch their Magna Charta? Noi such was 
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their want of scholarship, that they could scarcely read 
the instrument, when prepared. Some of them could 
not read at all. Yet that single charter conHuns more 
of the genuine principles of freedom and human rights, 
than all that the Greeks and Romans could boast. Were 
the American patriots better versed in ancient literature 
than any other people, when they asserted and achieved 
their independence ? Many who had never opened a 
Latin dictionary, and who were strangers to tlie Gre^ 
alphabet, acted distinguished parts on that occasion. Be 
the cause what it may, the Anglo-Saxons and their de- 
scendants have long understood, and understand at pre^ 
sent, what salutary freedom is, much better than any 
other people. Tfie Greeks and Ronmns might have de- 
rived useful lessons from them on that subject. Nor it 
it true that a spirit of freedom and patriotism has pr^ 
vailed in European countries, in proportion to the prewc 
lence of classical knowledge. We do not say that tin 
reverse of this is true — though facts somewhat favoundde 
to such a position might be adduced ; but we do mf, 
that it is a knowledge of nature, not of Greek and LatiD) 
which teaches man his rights.* We shall only add, that 
in the Mississippi Valley, where classical literature has 
no^ yet taken root, the spirit of patriotisni is as pure and 
pervasive, and the love and knowledge of freedom as &S- 

* Thflre 19 a much greater smount of claflsicol leiTniDg in GornuDj^ 
than in any other equal portion of the ^lobe. Whv, then, hive not ^ 
Gerniuie uhcn sleuliD theoverlhronof daspotien, {heBsacctiDaorhn- 
man right, and the eilnblisbmept of [reeiloffl? Why, on the eoutru^. 
do (hey calmly tolerate the may of one of the moat despotic govern, 
menta of Eorope? The reason i< plain. The (pint of rreedom B 
airakened and oouriahed, not by the clasBical tomett of (he oneieirt^ 
but by the bnoka of the Diaderni — more especially, however, l^ tba 
hook of KaCure. That chipter of the latter, which girea the tru* his. 
tory Dud philosophy of man, his rights, privilegoa, and all his relatioq^ 
contain! a hundred-fold moce of the spirit of freedom, ihsn all Oa 
Greeka sad ttoniBns ever crots. Let the Germant itsdy that, irith 
but tialf the stlention they twitow on andent literature, and the Ank 
triui and Pruatian Keptrea nill ooon be ihoro of much of their powar. 
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Tid and correct, as in any other portion of the globe — 
much more bo than they ever were in Greece or Rome. 
Nor con we subscribe to the behef, however geaeral. 
And however often and dogmatically asserted, that it is 
impossible to infuse into an English tfanslatiou the spi- 
lit, force, and fire of an ancient Greek or Roman compo- 
HttoD. Or, if an impossibility of the kind exist, it is be- 
fause the original production is not fully comprehended 
and felt. And if tlie 'disciplined translator cannot be* 

t 4tome thoroughly master of the original, is it probable that 
ihe common rewler of Greek and Latin can ? If the bet- 
ter Bcholar fail, will the worse succeed ? These questions 
iu)8wer themselves. . 

The English is as powerful and expressive a langus^ 
ta the Latin or Greek ; and, as heretofore mentioned, it 
ie more copious than either. It is in v»n to tell us, then, 
.that when an Englishman or an American fully compre- 
hends the meaning, and enters perfectly into tlte spirit, (£ 
» piece of ancient literature, wliether it be prose or verse, 
and is, at the same time, equal as a writer to the author 
of it — and practice will render him so — it is in vwn, we 
Bay, to contend that, under these circumstances, a trans- 
lation may not be rendered equal to the original. If, 
owing to the peculiarities of different languages, some 
transient beauties be lost, others may be added, and nei- 
ther the meaning nor the spirit of tlie ancient composi- 
lion be marred. In proof of this, we offer Murphy's 
translation of Tacitus, in which we venture to say there 
are but few if any passages where tlie Roman historian and 
biographer has suffered in the version. In some, we have 
'bought him improved. Nor do we hesitate to add, that 

, there is not one Greek scholar in a thousand, who, did 
^(le permit him to acknowledge the truth, does not read 

, 4Dmareadvantage,and with a higher relish. Pope's transla> 

I lion, than Homer's original. The same is true of the trans- 
lation, by the same English author, of Ovid's celebrated 
letter ofSappho to Phaon. In spirit, feeling, and force, the 
iranslator has surpassed his original. True, he does not 
£qual him in brevity of expression ; nor, for reasons con- 
nected with the two languages, is it possible to render ar 
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English transktion as brief as a Latin origiDal. But this 
is tiie onJy quality in which it need be inferior, and it ii 
ijt but little monmt. We shall only add, that the nMre 
purely and elegantly one language is written, the more 
easily and literally can it be tranBlated into another. 
Hence the great facility of turning the writings of V<J- 
tture into English. ' 

We are aware of the prejudice arrayed against uB On 
this subject. But we are unmoved by it, and fearlenly 
state what we believe, in defiance of it. We therefore 
repeat, that an English scholar, who is an able and ao 
coinpliBhed writer, can, provided he thoroughly compre- 
haads it and feels it, translate a Greek or Latin compo- 
ration, matter and spirit, into his mother- tongue. And, 
unless the scholar who reads it in the original, thus com- 
prehends and feels'it, he does not enjoy it, and is not be- 
nefited by it, as the Committee allege he is. What ad- 
vantage does he derive from visions of beauty floating 
in bis mind, which he is imable to eicpress in bis own 
tongue ? They neither enrich, strengthen, nor refine hina^ 
as a writer or a speaker. Tliey are mere mental lumber, 
and therefore unavailable, if not prejudicial. But the 
truth is, that the whole matter is but a fancy. Whatever 
a scholar clearly understands, no matter from what soun* 
it is derived — the study of Greek and Latin, or the study 
of nature — he can communicate cletirli/ and Jbrcib^, 
provided be is a forcible thinker, and has made hinueff 
master of his native language. In contending, then, tbA 
an individual can be delighted and benefited by the 
beauties of works written in the dead langii^es, while hfc 
is unable to transfer those beauties, and nse them ia k 
living language, the Committee appear to us to hairfe 
contradicted themselves. In such a case, there is node- 
light or imprODement, without achial possession of what 
delights or improves; and, M possesned, the beauty can 
be translated, to delight and improve others." 



§ 'To. uB, the opinion of the Committee seems equally 
^pifonnded, when they assert that, " to appreciate justly 
■ the character of the ancients, the thorough study and ac- 
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frnn reftding them, is the delight of harmonious muiical BODiicl-»«spe<- 
(tiU; nben the lound is no " esho to the neose." We enj - linrmo- 

^nt of the words, that, if they be altered, much of the beauty of tbs 
■■■Bage is marred, and aa ^uol BJiiouat of the pLeasurc of reading it 
diuipited. This may be illiutntid aad prored by the Mlowing quo- 

l ' ' * ^ExorHvr damorqtta virCja clangonptA titbamm" — jm exquisite ]f 
^intitifal liaa, die Bound lairly echoiog the seme. Let the vords ha 
r itmgpowi >DCa their nntoral order, " C/aniaT-^iie ™il«i 
bAartOR uorilar, " uul mace thiD. half the bewity i> gaoa. 
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Sraf one muit perceire that the boul^ of the tno Tatter liue ia 
eqaally dntrojcd, by cbwiging the artificisl into the nBturalarrangemeDt 
Ofthrarworde. Of Greek and Lalia oompoaiCion generally the ■ams 
!■ true. The only object oF traagpuiilion in it, i> euphony aBiDunu^ 

already done, and more may be done, in the name nay. 

There ii alee s leuon, nhy vn bncy more beauty in Greek and L»- 
•tin compadliaa, then ne really prrm'ne. We do not in general per- 
^^t^S vKdaataad it, A lort of ibadovry dimnesi haogB over ita mpan-' 
itA- And every one knows that a liltie obicuiity beigbtcne nnterially 
%t feeling of beauty and gnblimity. Thii it doea,by giying mora play 
'jad wider icopo tn the imagination. The beauty of a moonlight tcene 
h mneli improved by the fleecy rack which flits across the beavem. 

Onee more. ClaegicaJ icboliui are proud uf tbeir altainmenta. 
-Tfiey, Iherefore, feet a lelBBb eajoymenl in perauadiog tbamtelves that 
they have aeceu to rieli fountains of pleasure, in their know1«%e of 
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ie chief reaxoDi why it is aonlended that the beanty ai 
bOredc aod Latin oompoiltlaD are neoemrily loet in a tranil 
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curate knowledge vS their ciassica, in the language of the 
originals, are indispensable." The mere knowledge of a 
language, and of the number, form, ajid powers of the 
letters in wJiich it b WTitten, give but a very limited ac- 
quaintance with those who speak it. It is Uie literature 
and the history of a people that disclose their character. 
And, as respects the ancients, access can now be had to 
these two sources of information, without a knowledge of 
their language. We know of no Greek or Roman worff, 
valuable on account of the matter it contains, which ba« 
not been translated. And, indeed, not a few have been 
translated, that have no intrinsic value. To call them 
curious, is to give thera their fiJl meed of praise. There 
is enough written in English, or translated into it, to 
communicate to those who will study it correctly, as in- 
tinrnte an acquaintance with the ancients, in every mat- 
ter and relation worth knowing, as the most accomplished 
Hellenists and Latinists of the day have. To contend, 
tiien, that to gain a knowledge of die Greeks or Romans, 
in their manners, persons, customs, civil and household 
economy, or any thing else of moment, we roust study 
their languages, is a mistake. As well may it be said, 
that, to attain a knowledge of the Russians or Lapland- 
ers, we must study their languages, instead of reading 
well-written histories of them. Some of the best-in- 
formed Grecian and Roman antiquarians we liave seen, 
knew nothing of the dead languages. They had derived 
all their knowledge of antiquity from English publica- 
tions, original or translated. Shakspeare, though un- 
versed in the languages of the Greeks and Romans, had 
an intimate acquaintance with their characters, custom^ 
manners, and literature. Yet, since his time, translatious 
have been greatly multiplied and extended, and original 
works on those points written ; and hence the same 
amount of knowledge which he had, may now be much 
more easily acquired. 

The ancient languages, then, being no longer a source 
of either science or history, and the study of them havr 
ingno more influence in training and strengthening the 
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higher faculties of the mind than the study of modern 
Unguages, were the question put, " In what respect are 
scholars benefited by a. knowledge of them ?" the an- 
Bwer must be, " Jn polite literature alone."* How fiur 
they are benefited even there, shall be our next inquiir 
This brings us to cojmder a quMtion p: 
Oattce in an early pert of tiiiB article. 
. Can an Englishman or an American, versed in modem 
languages only — say English, French, and Italian — but 
thoroughly disciplined in science, become as able and ac' 
complied a writer and speaker, as if he liad a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin ? 

This is an important problem, in tlie present state of 
the world — more especially, perhaps, in our own coun- 
try ; and we repeat, that it can be solved conclusively 
only by an experiment which has never yet been made. 
The ^ect of a true modern education has never been 
I Ixied — certainly never on a broad scale. No one, we 
mean, as far as we are informed, has been thoroughly im- 
bued with modern languages and modern science,! and 
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eatcnsively practised in wricing and speaking, without 
bsving sume acquaintance also with Greek and Latin. 
Hence a vast majority of great authors and orators have 
been necessarily more or less of clasaical scholars. Il 
would be strange were it otherwise. The tide of ojnnioHf 
united to the influence at' fashion, has compelled every 
one educated for professional, public, or literary lif^ to 
pay gome attention tn ancient literature. But has thti 
study aided them essentially in the attainment of distinc- 
tion? or has it been only an accompaniment of it — tend- 
ing, perhaps, to decorate the mind, but neitjier to enrich 
nor strengthen it ? To reply, tliat it has been an iodis- 
pensable element of the greatness and lustre acquire<l 
would be hazardous, we think, for various reasons. • 

Some of the most distinguished orators of modern times 
have had but a slight acquaintance with Greek andLa- 
tin, and others none at ali. Among thi' former may be 
mentioned Chatham, Erskine, and Hamilton ; and amoBg 
the latter, Henry, Whitetield, and two or three AmericsBs 
now living, whom it might be indelicate to name. Re- 
specting authors tlie same is true. 

Shakspeare, the firstwriter, in some respects, the worid 
has produced, was a stranger to tlie ancient languages ; 
and Moliere, Fielding, and Cuvier were in the same con- 
dition. So was Franklin, whose style is a model of dmr 
plicityi perspicuity, and chasteness ; and so was Waui- 
tngtOD, who wrote witli uncommon elegance imd pow^. 
Sir Humphrey Davy, an excellent writer, an eloqusst 
speaker, President of the Royal Society, and the atAtat 
diemist of his day, had no classical learning. We beliere 
the came is true of Mr fiowditch, one of the most'ac- 
complished mathematicians and astronomers of the age, 
and an able writer ; and we know the same was true of 
llie late Mr Rittenhouse. Yet so deeply versed in as- 
tronomy was the latter, that, in the accuracy and import- 
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«nce of his observaljons on the transit of Venus over the 
SlWi ntaay years ago, lie sarpassed alt the astnuiomeirs 
t^Eiiaope i and, in a mere literary point of view, some 
of ItiB writings are highly creditable. Vet none of these 
stodiMl ^&)£h^ as tlioroughly, or obtained as perfect a 
QOnunand of it, as he might have done. Each of thetn, 
dlere&re, might have greatly improved his style and 
naoner as a writer, by a steady and continued effort to 
Ihatt^ect. 

,' "Tbat the style of English authors b far from being per- 
fect- in proportion to their knowledge of the dead lan- 
,guages, appears from numerous instances. Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir James Mackintosh were greatly inferior in. 
dassical scholarship to many we could name, who caa. 
scarcely write grammatical EogUsh. Of Jeffrey, Bulwer, 
Cooper, wid Irwin, the same is true. Few men write 
Ifetter English, or express themselves more vigoroudy, 
tiian William Cobbett, who is totally unversed in Greek 
aad Latin. Tlie same was true of Thomas Paine. And 
aome of the most correct and ^ecinating writers of the 
day are females, who aze also stEaogers to the ancient 
daisies.* 

Shall we be told, that our references here are only to 
Wt^viduals possessed of native tal^its sufficiently power- 

I .fill to raise them to distinction, without the aid of classi- 
cal attainments ; but that with Buch Aid, they would have 
been much more distinguished ? We reply, that this 
argument, so constantly used on occanons like the pre- 

' sent, and deemed so satisfactory, is much more specious 
Aan solid. Indeed, it appears to us to be wanting in 
solidity altogether. To say that the individuals referred 

* In unu reipact, no tave an jofliiice aJvaafago over ogt opponents. 
Ours 18 [he /iontit», thein iho ncgaties aide of the ([ueslioa. A siogle 
pruof from as, therefore, ia paraniounC to all Ite nsgatians (hey can 
ofTer. But vu have fucnished sundr; prDa&, in meotiuning the namn 
of Mveral Individ ttJa who have become aicompliahed wrileri! and speak. 
en, iiithont a kaowledgu at Qnak and Latin. Wo consider our opi. 
nion, tlerefure, fully eitaUiaiiBi TbB.miilD'tli&t the whole ia greater 
tiiaa > part, is not more »o. 
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to would, by the aid of Greek and Latin, have liad greater 
power, and would therefore have attained more celebri- 
ty, is to assert, not to prate. It is to hazard a conjecture' 
on a point which reason and experiment alone can decide.' 
We should be justified, therefore, in resorting to a coun- 
ter assertion, and saying, in reply to it, that they would 
not. But we must not deal in empty contradiction, al' 
though we are contending with empty supposition. Our 
business is to reason, not barely to deny. 

The question is not. Whether Shakspeare, Moll»^ 
Franklin, Washington, and others, would have been bene- 
fited by such an early and general education, as would 
have disciplined and strengthened all the feculties of thdr 
minds. We believe tliey would. The point to be set- 
tled is, Whether the study of the dead languages would 
have bestowed that education ? and we believe it would 
uof. Or the question may be. Could not the requisite 
instruction and training have been acquired without thoaoj 
languages F We think it could. ' 

We repeat, that an acquaintance with Greek and Latia 
does not teach its possesEor to observe, think, or analyze. 
Some of the most accurate and successfiil observers, and 
most vigorous thinkers, are destitute of it, while many 
who have it are very feeble in these respects. Nor does 
it teach him to read ; because he can read the modem 
languages without it. So can he, without it, listen to 
lectures, conversation, and other forms oi'oral commuid- 
cation. But these are the chief channels through which 
information is acquired. It neither aids him, then, in rad- 
lecting knowledge, nor in reflecting on it, preparing it for 
practical purposes, and then applying iL If it improves 
power in any thing, it is in expressing his ideas, when 
formed, in suitable language. As already stated, it dis- 
ciplines his faculty of language alone. But that is com- 
paratively an humble faculty, and constituted but little of 
the mental greatness and power of such men as Shak- 
speare, Franklin, and Wellington. It only aided in'ma- 
nifesting that power. Their superiority arose chiefly 
from the great strength and activity of their faculties rf 
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i^ervatioD, reflection, combination, and judgment. It 
consisted in the general vigour and compass of their 
genius ; and neither Greek nor I,atin could have enlarged 
or strengthened that." To have attempted the invigora- 
tion of Buch mincis by such means would have been tike 
an effort to add to the might of the eagle, by improving 
a single pinion of his wing. To write or speak power- 
fully is tlie result of powerful conception and thought, of 
which words are but tlie drapery ; while the use of grace- 
ful, accurate, and classical language is compatible with 
feeble thinking. Hence many books, cxceedit^ly limited 
it) matter,- are written in a pure and pleawng style. The 
mere cultivation of language, therefore, by the study of 
Greek and Latin, makes but an humble element of a com- 
plete modern education, and adds but little to mental de- 
velopment. It could not have increased, in any useful 



* InDumenUii inHanee 
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might bfi adduced to shaw. Chat much an- 
8s>d to vtiy little purpose. Indead, of inao 
ieni or moilerD, llie same is true. It a al- 
togBthcr iii8ni..cient lo mnkp a great man — especially a pnicHail one. 
n luft been already ob«ervedT that some of the greatest pTacliGil moo 
ihll haTtf appeared— improve™, invonlott, unJ dlKoverera, botli in 
■cience sndlbearn — bavn had but little leamiog of any kind, aDdnont' 
M all in Greek uld Litio ; but they have hem ill devoted readers of 
tbe book of DKture, hy ohierTatioD and reBeotiaD. Their knowledge 

tieu were competently oxercised aod Btreogtheiud in acquiring and 
ming it. In the anjuibltiaD of knowledge bt^ rcadixff, the &callie8 are 
nerciaed comparatively ia a very moderale degree, and therefore bnt 
■lightly strengthened and improved. Learning fiUa the mind hut does 
not invigorate it. Uulevb. therefore, the koowledge attained by rend- 
IDg, be Beriously reflected oa, and severely lested by brin^ug it to the 
atandard of nature, the mental rBcuttie« are but little benefited by il. 
Henge, one (.ho re>d> much, and thinks but liule, is caUed, in fomi 
nf ditroipeot, a boah-worm. It in often said that readily makes a fnll 
niati, CODVemdon a ready man, and wridng aa accurata one. To this 
it may he safely added, that, niihout observation and reflection, neither 

a man great or efficient. That Ihey may be invigorated, and tendend 
Bvalhble for high purposes, the faculties must be suitably exeiciied ; 
and it can icamly bi too often repeated, llut the proper oxerdae of 
tbem can be dgtired only from the iMdy of oMure. 
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or even perceptible degree, the power or renown of eiiJier 
the philosopher who disarmed the thunder-cloud, the 
hero who achieved llie freedom of & continent, or the 
chief magiitrate who governed a nation', with consum- 
mate wisdom. Nor can it ever strengthen the feeble- 
minded. It can never confer •distinction, in things of 
moment, on those who might not have been distinguished 
without it. If it serves as an occasional ornament, it can 
do nothing more ; and to do even that consistently with 
taste, it must he used but seldom. A brief analysis wilt 
shew how limited an element of a modern education & 
knowledge of Greek and Latin constitutes. Let it be 

To be liberal and complete, the education of an 
American or an Englishnian ni\i«t include the tbllowing 
branches of knowledge. The pupil must be taught l^ 
read and speak his native tongue, and to write. On his 
attainment in these branches, it will not be contended 
that Greek and Latin have any influence. He must, 
also, be instructed in arithmetic, book-keeping, algebra, 
inathematiM in its several subdivisions, experimental phi- 
losophy, and astronomy. Witli the knowledge of tliese, 
again, tlie ancient languages have no connexion. But 
our pupil's course of instruction is yet fw from being 
complete. He must be versed in logic, general history, 
chronology, geography, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, 
natural history, political economy, mental philosophy (in- 
cluding tlie science of morals), and beUes-lettres (in- 
cluding philosophical grammar, composition, rbetoiii^ 
laste, and criticism) ; and he ought to have an acquaint- 
mce wi^ natural religion. Nor is it less important tliat 
he should know something of the structure, fimctions, 
dependencies, and relations of the human body. The 
entire neglect of tiiis branch of science, in our seats of 
learning, is a fault, not to call it a serious evil. Not 
only would the study of it further enlighten and liberalize 
the mind, by exhibiting to it one of the most beautiiul 
specimens of the wisdom of creation; but tlie knowledge 
thus acquired might be turned to an invaluable e 
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in the management of education and tlie preservation of 
health. 

So numerous are tlie elements of a complete modern 
education, to which a few others might be added ; uiid 
in the attainment of only one of them does a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin afford any fikcility. We allude to 
belles-lettres. Will any one contend that it aide, also, in 
historical researches ? We reply. In a very limited de- 
gree ; and only in those departments of history which are 
least useful. Nor do we hesitate to express our beliefi 
that, as far as philosophical srammar, composition, rheto- 
ric, and taste are concerned, belles-lettres, also, may be 
as successfiilly cultivated without its aid as with it. Iti 
other words, scholars, who have never studied tlie ancient 
languages, may speak and vmte the English tongue as 
correcdy, gracefully, and classically, and with as much 
eloquence and power, as those who have. That an ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin aids in mere biblical 
criticism, especially as relates to ancient works, is not 
denied. But that attainment is comparatively of little 
value. It renders the scholar somewhat more teamed ; 
but it does not increase his practical power, except on a 
few points, which are more curious than useJiil. 

The English language is a compound of three others ; 
the Saxon, which is its root, and the Greek and Latin, 
which, besides adding to its copiousness, variety, and 
force, have improved it in elegance and some other 
tgualities. When it was 'in its infancy, its amount of 
words being incomplete, its construction and spelling not 
matured, and considerable clianges constantly occurring 
in it, a knowledge of the tongues out of which it was 
formed was necessary to the scholar — of the Saxon,* as 
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well as of others. It was then a dependent and imper- 
fect language, unequal to the wants of science and let- 
ters, and needed, therefore, further cultivation ; but at 
present the case is different. It is now as mature a« 
Greek or Latin, and has as much of an independent ex- 
istence. It is in its minority no longer. Its structure and 
principles are established, its meaning is defined, and iM 
origin pointed out in well-prepared dictionaries, — and iu 
literature, the most extensive in the world, is aa highly 
Hnished as any other ; nor, except as may relate to a few 
technical terms, does it seem likely to receive any further 
increase directly from Greek or Latin. It has already 
druned those longu^es of all it wants fur common use, and 
it inll be itself the source of the chief additions and im- 
provements it may liereaf^r receive. It might be easily 
shown that it contains already words enough to serve as 
the source of any verbal additions that may be necessary 
hereafter for the expression of new modificBtions of 
thought ; and the process of forming new words from its 
present stock is easy and fitmiliar.* A thorough know- 
ledge of it, therefore, may be acquired by a sufficient 
cultivation of itself alone, without the least aid trom 
the study of any other tongue. Dictionaries will give 
the true meaning and derivation of words; well-pre- 
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pared grammars will teach the structure and philosophy 
of it; the study of the best English authors, under com- 
petent instructors, will tbrm a correct taste in it; and 
diligent and persevering practice in speaking and com- 
position will confer excellence in both. In tine, the 
philosophical and practical study of the English tongue, 
% itseif, carried to the extent, and executed with the 
thoroughness it deserves, may be made to produce more 
highly accomplished English writers than liave yet ap- 
peared. We have said the study of English " b^ itself^ 
because the cultivation of one language cannot improve 
a scholar in the knowledge of another. Tlie study of the 
French gives no aid in forming an acqiimntance with Grer- 
man, nor the study of the latter in acquiring a knowledge 
of Spanish ; nor can the mere cultivation of Greek and 
Latin contribute to the formation of a finished English, 
scholar.* He who would understand thoroughly either 
a language or any thing else, must especially study it. 

bbia point. Wb do not deny. 
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Let two youths, equal in capacity, be educated, one of 
ihem perfectly in English, and the several branches oi 
science Jiertitofore indicated, without Greek or Latin, and 
the other after the mode usually pursued in the Beats of 
learning in England and tlie United States ; let this ex- 
periment be &irly made, and we hazard nothing in say- 
ing that, at the age of twenty, the student of Eugliah will 
be &r the more accomplished, both in science and in po- 
lite liieraturc. He will surpass the other, as a writer 
and a speaker, in every point of excellence. The reason 
is plain. Ail his faculties have been invigorated, and 
taught to work ; his mind has been well stored with knoiv- 
ledge, by cultivatisg tlie sciences; his thorongh study of 
English, united to his familiarity with the best authors 
in it, has formed his taste ; and long and steady practice 
in composition and speaking has given him a ready and 
entire command of his resources. In the mean time, the 
faculties of the other have been hut partialli/ exercised. 
Too much time has been consumed in the study of lan- 
guage, but not of the English language. That has been 
neglected for the sake of ancient literature ; or an at- 
tempt has been made to learn it through the medium of 
thai literature, and has failed, as it always must. The 
consequence of all this is, that neither is the mind of the 
pupil well supplied with knowledge, nor are his powers of 
expressing what he possesses, either in writing or in speak- 
ing, matured. 

But what is true of oMeon this subject, is true of ina»^. 
Tlie two scholars here referred to, therelbre, may be con- 
sidered the representatives of indefinite numbers ; nor do 
we hesitate to believe that, of two rival colleges, one be- 
stowing the complete English education here designated, 
and the other adhering to the system of instruction usually 
pursued in our country, the former would have a striking 

ludge of English, and ilmt many nthere are actually yeneA in il, speali- 
iog and uriting it witb e1egaac6 and force, witLont an jtcqualDtancs 
silh Gctek nnil Latin, provea coneluiivelf the poiul we are contend- 
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mipniority in the distinction and practical usefulness of 
its pupils. We regret to add our belief that, as Greek 
and Latin are now taught in the United States, the time 
devoted to the study of them is, in a great majority of 
. .cases, thrown away. The attainment made in them is 
, Jsoo superficial to tie creditable or in any way useful. 
■• Are we asked. Whether we would abandon the study 
Vrf the dead languages altogether ? We answer, No ; 
(but we would reduce greatly the number of those who 
iriiould engage in the study of them ; and those who might 
thus engage should become thoroughly versed in them. 
We would have no smatterera — no linguists in mime — 
but accomplished Greek and Latin scholars. They should 
ibe scholars % profession. And one such could do more 

rd, in applying the ancient languages to the only use- 
purposes they are calculated to subserve, than the en- 
itire phalanx of those shallow Hellenists and Latlnists who 
<'BWarm so thickly in Europe and America. We say 
."•'Europe;" for, in a majority of cases, classical attainment 
lAere is not much better than with ourselves. But few 
critical Greek and Latin scholars can be found any where. 
They are probably most numerous in Germany. We 
idiall only add, on this point, that no one should be made 
to toil for years in the study of classical learning, imless 
.hia faculty of language is of a high order. If it be not 
>ao, hia toils will be irksome lo himself, and useless to 
others. This distinction between a fitness and an unfit- 
ness to learn languages, though highly importiuit, is rare^ 
ly made, because the constitution of the mind, creating 
an aptitude for some studies, and an inaptitude for others, 
is understood by but few of the teachers of youth. The 
general notion is, tliat a pupil who masters one branch of 
-study with facility, can with equal faclLty master all 
others; uid that if he fails to do so, it is because he is 
inattentive to ihem. Yet facts of hourly 
prove its &11acy. It is owing to this preposterous prac- 
.tice of attempting to train in the same way minds whicli 
.nature has cast in different moulds, and marked with 
' Striking diversities, that many young n 
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lalentfi for other bmnches of' bwwledge. but a weak («- 
irulty of language, have become disgusted with the drudg- 
ery of dasBJcal study, and abandoned their education. 
Nor is this abandonment the only evil connected with 
the case. A youtli, under these circumstances, leaves 
college with a loss of reputation. Because he does not 
learn Latin and Greek, he is accounted either idle and 
dissipated, or so dull as to be lutfit for any useful exer- 
tion of mind. Thus is he discoHniged, underrated, and 
periiaps ruined. The*e things should be looked to and 
remedied ; and we are confident that the period is ap- 
proBching when they will be. A correct understanding 
of the constitution and powers of the human mind, gene- 
rally diffiised, especially among the directors of seats of 
instruction, will be the commencement oi' a new and 
brilliant era in the worlt of education. 

The belief is general, that to all young men destined 
(o the professions of Divinity, Law, and Medicine, the 
study of Greek and Latin is indispensable — at least, that 
it is peculiarly useful. We decline offering any remarks 
on the preparations deemed necessary for the former of 
these callings ; but, as relates to the two latter, we are 
compelled to say, that we consider the opinion referred 
to erroneous. In no respect does a knowledge of the 
ancient classics facilitate the study of law or nicdicine, 
except on the score of technical language ; and that can 
be learned from prolessional lexicons, in less than a tenth 
part of the time \i6ually devoted to classical studies. An 
acquaintance with the professional phraseology of law* 

• Shall wo be tnid, in form of an objectidn, ttat ceitiiin lan-boaks 
tontsiD many ecrapt of Latin, whicb tits membrn of the Bencli and 
Bai should be atalr to undentond? We leply, that ibb conslilutea no 
ul^»ctiOB to the prindpls we are contending for. Lei the Lilin quota- 
tiom b« translated, as the; ought ID be, that the pedantry and lojsti- 
i-iim of the profi'SErion may hav,' on end. ll is neither ereditable oar 
fair to Gtmeeal, under enter of a dead tongue, any tiling esiential tv 
the adminislration of justice. Dnidoi, proi^can he {-iven that iheob. 
jentann hete italed ha< no ve^bl. — at leaat that tlie ubstade said to be 
cnaled hy scraps of Latin in taH.banki can be easily surmauntei. 
Cbief Jiulice Matihill, one of the ibleat jurists of Ihe age — *e n^^ 
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aud medicine migiU be acquired in a short lime, as a dis- 
tinct exercise ; but the better way would be, for the stu- 
dent to attain it gradually Irom his lexicon, during the 
progress of his prorcssionul studies. The portion ot time 
consumed by this would be inconsiderable ; and the 
meaning of terms would be fixed in the mind more firmly 
than in any other way. The pupil's lexicon must be his 
oracle, whetlier he learn technical language as a study 
collateral to that of bis profession, or previoiiBly through 
the medium of Greek and Latin, lo no other inter- 
preter can he have recourse. There is, however, a wide 
difierence between the two methods. The oracle must 
be consulted a hundred times in the latter, tor each single 
.time it wil! need to be consulted in the former. We 
Bnay safely add, that of those who have read Greek and 
Latin preparatory to the study of law or medicine, nine- 
.teen out of twenty ore still obliged to consult their lexi- 
cons for the precise meaning of technical terms. In 
'^^tli, every one is. 

Shall we be charged with a disposition to abridge the 
''Course of education preparatory to the study of law and 
medicine, and render it more defective than it is already ? 
The charge would be unfounded. We would greatly 
enlarge and improve the course, but not by saddling it 
with a devotion of years to the learning of words, which 
.will be afterwards but rarely used. Instead of this, sub- 
stantial things should be studied, which would give ex- 
ercise and strength to every iaculty of the mind, and 
8tore them witli valuable matter. The candidates for 
both professions should have a perfect knowledge of 
£ngliMi, and be well versed in history, and in the ele- 

Hddt °^ Hny agfr— nevi^r rflceived nhnt cui li« carrectlv callpd a ditsu- 
cbJ educHtioa. and i> aot thsrefor? inilcbted to ibi' siicitDl languggn 
for !>;■ knoHlcdga of U«. if he «ver ■cquiied an; kna-]tHl|!B (•( 
" .It or Latin, it txasameri- .mattering, in ■ coBimon grxn mar. school, 
h Ha* df no Miyiue %o him. Most nf Eua btotlwra teueiied "hat 
it nUsd a " claarisal nducBtlnii ;" yet. without lliia advantage, h> hat 
tonend ibore tbem all. He ii, monoTer, an ibla writer of bil mo- 
ther -toogDC Hid haa been in n-ator of high atiadillg. 
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mi^nts of all the modern Eciencee. They should have an 
ititiinale and compreiiensive acquaintance milk nature; 
and those educated for medicine should be instructed in 
French, Italian, and German. Why in these languages ? 
Because they abound in medical works, some of then 
very valuable, which have not been translated into Eng- 
lish) and many of nhich never will be. Besides, iimBe> 
rou8 discoveries and improvements in medicine are fint 
recorded in those languages, and ought to be immeiUBt^ 
ly known to British and American physicians. Respect- 
ing tfie necessity of an acquaintance with the moderD 
languages of continental Europe to lawyers, we are not 
prepared to speak. All statesmen, at least, who may go 
abroad on diplomatic missions, or in other public capa- 
cities, should be prepared to speak and write in Prencli, 
if not in other foreign tongues. In fine, every youth 
destined to public life, or to the profession of medicine. 
gliould receive a well-finished liberal education, embrac- 
ing a knowledge of two or three modern langui^s, and 
of the elemente of all the sciences. Above all, he should 
be taught to exercise his own talents on the knowledge 
he may possess. Wittiout this, attainment is but lum- 

To complete this course of instniction and training 
will occupy the time of the moat highly-gifted youth, from 
his sixtli until his eighteenth or twentieth year. Nor do 
we hesitate to believe, tliat the adoption of such a plan 
of education would nsher in an era of professional, liter- 
ary, and scientific splendour, such as'the world has never 
witnessed. The study of the sciences would furnish the 
matter of knowledge, and give strength and activity to 
the whole mind, while the due cidtivation of modern lan- 
guage would improve the power and all other qualities of 
expression, both in writing and speaking. 

It has been often said, that the chief reason why Bri- 
tish surpass American writers, in style and manner, is 
that they are better versed in classical literature. This 
is a mistake. The superiority of the British writers arises 
from their being better versed in English literature. In 
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Other words, they cultivate with more care, and to a 
greater extent, the art of composition, — for it is ob real 
■n art, as the making of razors and penknives ; and it 
tmut be brought to perfection in the same way, by con- 
tUmt practice, and a, determination tn excel. So must 
vray other pursuit. Many Englishmen have long been 
writers, bt/ profession, and have spent their lives in im- 
proring demselves in the knowledge and use of their 
mother-tongue. Hence their attwnment of a fine style 
— not because they had learned Greek and Latin at school 
— nor because they had in their eye, when writing, a 
Greek or Latin model. He who dwells in recoUecUon 
on ancient literature, when composing in English, will 
never excel in style. It is but recently tliat any Ameri- 
cans have begun to practise authorship as a profession ; 
Mid, as far as the experiment has been carried, they have 
no cause to be disheartened. Without being any better 
versed in Greek and Latin than formerly, they write 
English much better, because they pursue the art with 
more care and constancy ; and should they persevere in 
it to the proper extent, as many of them no doubt will, 
they will equal in time the best British writers. Nor 
will they owe their success to a closer familiarity with 
the ancient languages, but to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with their native tongue, and a more perfect com- 
mand of their own powers. It has been already stated, 
that nothing can be thoroughly understood without be- 
ing attentively studied as a /pecial subject. To this it 
may be added, tliat there are few things which may not be 
mastered in that way. It is therefore that we earnestly 
desire to see the English language more strictly cultivated 
By that means alone can it ever be written and spoken 
in the full perfection of which it is susceptible ; and that 
course will complete the work. To ensure the comple- ■ 
tion, however, Uie language must be studied as a simple 
tongue, having a form and genius especially its own ; not 
as a mixture of three other tongues, assimilated to each, 
yet identified with neither. While cultivated in the latter 
mode, it will be hybridous and defective. The Greek is 
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accounted the most perfect of languages ; and for thisikf I 
is no doubt much indebted to its self-dependent charac^ 
ter. It is not n mixture of several tongiicB. In their 
attempts to improve it, therefore, and use it in the most 
perfect manner, its cultivators had not their attention 
distracted by collateral and interfering cl^ms. They 
studied and practised Greek alone, without looking to 
any higher source. Hence the success of tlieir long- 
continued effort. 

As relates to EnglisI), the same would be true. If 
studied and improved, in a distinct capacity, it woidd be 
brought, more certainly than in any other way, to the 
highest perfection it can ever attain. Hence we would 
rejoice to see an Institute* established, with a sufficient 
number of able professors, and all the necessary means 
of instruction, where nothing would be taught but mo- 
dern science and modem language. But they should 
be taught in perfection. We believe that such an in- 
stitution would be amply patronized, and would produce 
in time the happiest effects. The experiment would at 
least solve the problem. How far a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin is indispensable as an element of a liberal edu- 
cation ? and the solution would be useful, by settling a 

' As fat B9 we bm infouned on Ibe aubjocl, tte onlj appraoch lo- 
nrd in inetkution of tluB kmil, miif in the Cniled Sutei, is the 
" High School" oTBaaton. Yet it ii only m approach. As far, how- 
ever, ai tbp experimrat has been carried, it hai haen emineoll]' sue- 
ceaaful, sDii has opened the moet flatterioK prospect for igmething mote 
peifpct. In (hat jl 
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chieflj to become mercbaDtl, mechanics, and English teac 

nlthnUiading this, we ata told that nfaen the}" meet, as the 

do. the pupils of Hatsard, in any fiirai rjf intellectual strife, 

no iafefior ground, but appear to great advantage. No stranger can 

tell, eicepl peihaps from an occasional scrap of Gieek or Latin, «bo 

is from the " High School." and «bo from the fniveraity. We doubt 

not tbst the first fair experioient of 3 complete English and scienlifio 

education will be made in New England, where most of our important 

imptarementi begin ; and we deem it ucCBdiogly dMirible that il be 



iBontroversy whicli, without tlie experiment, threatens to 
I be interminable. 

IX Finally, were the Cireek and Koman nations now in 

iMiietence, possessed of no more knowledge tlian they had 

CHitting their most enlightened periods, they would be 

S»)ch more benefited by studying modern languages for 

. i sake of science, than the moderns are by studying 

kein for the att^nment of words. Such, we feel coii£- 

Wt, would be their own opinion ; and their conduct 

luld conform to it. Thus would the current of educa- 

a be reversed, the less enlightened people being no 

mger considered a model for the more enlightened to 
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^ It was not until after the preceding essay was finished, 
j^t we had an opportunity to penise, in the " American 
^arterly Register," an article on the " Study of Greek 
jMterature." Notwithstanding the zeal and scholarship, 
Und we may add the fervid eloquence, with which the 
jljibject is there treated, our views are unshaken by any 
nJliiDg the writer has been enabled to advance. Unfor- 
,.tunately, though he has handled the matter, in his oum 
tpOff, with what some people may call ability, it is in suck 
'itway as can never elicit any genuine light, and there- 
'^l^ire never lead to a satisfactory conclusion. Instead oi' 
"Siting philosophically, he has written rhetorically ; ani^ 
"linstead of an analysis, has given a panegyric. He hoB 
asserted much, but proved nothing— except by authority 
.F7_we mean, by the opinion of men who thought as he 
'■thinks, and were, therefore, we apprehend, very partial 
''(ritnefises. Might we repose entire confidence in all he 
'^eges — and he seems sincere in all — we would be al- 
jIBOSt induced to believe, that without an acqu^ntance 
S^J] <■ Greek literature," no one could learn even to 
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Epeak or write in English— certainly that no one could 
learn to do either with correctness or high effect. But 
we trust that the reverse has been established in the body 
of our article. The main drift of the writer's argument 
— if argument it might be called — consists in the allegBr 
tion, that a great majority of the distinguished authors 
and orators of modern times have been versed in Gredc 
literature. The truth of this has been already admitted, 
and a reason assigned for it, which is deemed satisfacto- 
ry. That somewhat of the character of the paper in the 
" Register" may be the better known, we shall make a 
few et:tracts from it. 

" A philosophical knowledge of English is impossible, 
without acquaintance with a language from which more 
than fourteen hundred words are derived, and if we trace 
etymologies through the Latin, nearly forty thousand. It 
is also impossible to know the compass and depth of Eng- 
lish literature, without being scholars in Greek. The 
revival of classical literature, as if ' coming to create new 
worlds,' reduced the unformed intellectual waste to order 
and beauty through all Europe. It was the providence 
of God that commanded it, and forthwitli hght 

' Sprung from the deep, led from her nitivs East, 
To journey ihruugh (he t\iy gloom began.' " 

We shall not offer, on this quotation, all the strictures 
to which it is liable. It might be sufficient to remark — 
and every reader of judgment will concur with us — that 
it has neither ai^iunent nor philosophy in it. It contains 
nothing but assertion, conveyed in a few flourishes of 
riaetoric and poetry. This, however, is not its worst 
tiuilt. It is inaccurate in Joel or expression, or both. 
Does the writer mean to say, that "forty thousand" Eng- 
lish words are derived immediafefy from Latin words, 
irfiich are again derived immediately from Greek ? If so, 
he is mistaken. We profess not to know how many 
words Rome borrowed from Greece. But the number 
is tax short of forty thousand. The wtiole catalogue of 
arigincd Greek words — we mean Greek roofs— does not. 
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we believe, exceed Jive or six thousand. And if such 
be not our author's meaning, we are unable to detect it, 
so obacure is ita language. The phraseology to " trace 
etymologieB (of Enffiish) through the Latin" (to the 
Greek) justifies, we Uiink, the construction we put on iL 
Admitting, however, that " forty thousand" English 
words were derived from the Greek through the Latin, 
t^ fact would not justify the writer's inference from it. 
An acquaintance with Greek would not then \iee»aential 
to a " knowledge of the philosophy of English." It would 
be important in its etymoloff;/. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, the mere derivation of a language constitutes no 
veiy material portion of its philosophy, much less the 
wAofe of it. It makes a part of its hisiort/, and very little 
more." Were the case otherwise, what would become 

\i>. thx a knoBlcdge of the etymology of English words neither con. 

facilitated oui application of theoi to their highest and beat purpouB, in 
rtriting and epeech. TheK eada can be attained only by aflsociating 
and convening nith indlvidDale of edocation and taste, by cooBoltiDg 
our dicCionariee, by studying carcfolly (he beit Engliah writers, and by 

taking care that the language we use be aelect and accurate. And, by 
a steady peneTerance in Ibis eourae, we can nttan Id the highest com. 
mind of English, as a medium of eipression, nithout stuilying the Ian. 
guagea from which it a derived. Tliat this is true, appears tatisliH:- 
torilj from the followiog analysLa. 

The English, ns heretofore mentioned, is deriveil from three other 
languages, Suou, its parent stream, and Latin and Grepk, in the cha- 
racter of feeders. That a knonlcdge of the roots of Saiaa English, 
then, ia at neceecnry sa a knowledge of the toots of that which ia fitr- 
Dished by I.atin and Greek, will nut be denieii. But that luither ii 

The following words are of Saxon origin ; and no English echolir 
iif the most onUnary education misunderstands them, or applie* lliem 
incorrectly, in other writiog or apcakiog. On the eonlnry, ha hu aa 
full and perfect a crommand of tbem aa the most accomjiUshed Latin, 
Greek, or Saxon scholar. 

Tale, hand, handie, Jmper, fang, gpeech, snaJU, snnil, amg, crum, 
naHl, fcnt, Jmngtr, ikii, laiMe, watc/l, graci, gronie, ttorm, day, ailcK, 
■■•-■•• ujart*. ./ 
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of the philosophy of the Greek language itself wiA' 
whose parent tongue we have no acquaintance ? What 
of the philosophy of the Hebrew, which some suppose to 

These words^ we repeat, no one ever misunderttands or mkMippUes. 
Yet how few are acquainted with their etymology ; and how little will 
any one be benefited, in using them, by being told that they are derived, 
ae follows ! 

Taht from— Tellan — to tell. 

Uand^ fromp—Hentan — to take hold of. 

Handle, from-..Handell, a diminutive from the same root. 

Finger, from — Feoger« a holder or catcher, which eomes again from 
Fengan— to catch or hold. 

Fang, from the same verb, Fengao. 

Speech, from — Speece — to speak. 

Snake, from — Soican — to creep. 

Snaii, from — Sosegal — a little creeper, which is again from the same 
verb, Snican. 

Snty, from— Snican— to crawl or sneak. 

Crum, from-— Grymman — to break. 

Smut, from — Smytan — ^to pollute. 

Hurt, from-^Hyrtian — to injure. 

Hunger, from — Hyngrian — to eat. 

Din, from — Dynan.— to make a noise. 

IV t I \ from "Wecan — to wake or watch. 

^ * > from Grafan — to die. 
Groove, ) ^ 

Storm^ from — Styrmian — to agitate or shake. 

Day, from — Daegian — to shine. 

Witch, \ from — Wiecian — to enchant, or injure by poison or sor- 

Wicked, ) eery. 

Field, from — Fellan — to fell or cut down ; because the timber is cut 
down in a field. 

Heaven, from — Heofen — to raise, because heaven is supposed t« be 
on high. 

Earth, from — Erith — ploughed ; because the earth is a ploughed 
place. 

If or Gif, from — Gifan — to give ; if signifying give, or grant. 
Thus, i/* a thing be so, is tantamount, in meaning, to give or grayit 
that it be so. 

Of all words of Saxon. English the same may be afiirmed. No Eng- 
lish scholar misunderstands or misapplies them ; nor is he benefited, in 
making use of them, by a knowledge of their derivation. An attempt^ 
to remember their derivation, when in the act of employing • them, 
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be ttie primitive language of man 7 Mugt we abandon the 
study (m' the [^ilosophy of tliose two langunges, because 
we are ignorant of their roots ? The writer will not say 



ould but 



yofB 



Of nordB of Laeiu-Enfliih tbe amc [a Ime. 
MynioloEy glvei no uppredabla facility in Iheir 

miitBkei the racsnia; or use of the foUDniog te 
Foil, In tlie grouad — inilitar;^ pBit — paat noi 

"■ .... (^jygl pg,/ pggf^ f„ ' 



ippmiie, oppo 
'post, compote 




the law mod rule of speecli. Again, 

Foci, effect, dcfict, perfect, prefect, fit, feat, defeat, eotmtafat.fbr- 
feit, mirfat, benefit, profit, and sevend eioiilai wordi, come from tha 
Latin root Facia. Yet nliat meie Engliiih gcholar knona Ihii ; ai 
(•hit Latin one troubles bimielf to think of it, >heD lie id rmploylng 
tba derivative terms? Palpabljr oona. Yet every OBi: undcrBtuidl 
tba termi, and applies thspi cortectl;. Once more. 

nue, demise, million, commiaaioa, omission, are all derived from 
MUta ; iai quest, inijuist, reqaral, Cfmqnest, acqaett, benaeit, exgai- 

in Quaro. But dost ihe Engliah Bcbolar know all this? Doei In 
■intain any injury in the exarcieo of hie pnncn from not knoning it? 
or dtMg the Latin icbolar alnajB refer to it when he meets with ihoM 
tamu in reading, or uses tbem in writing or ipeaking ? To eaeh at 
Iheie queitiona the coireet aniner is. No. Of all Latin-English ths 
nine is tme. Kor ig it 1ea> to of Greek-English, as might be oaailf 
■heim, wen it allan>able in ue to dnell any longer on the eubjgot 
Thus, 

Philanihropy, mison/Aropy, atcarchy, monarclist, hierarchy, hep- 
larthii, archangel, archbiihcp, arclidcacos, architype, oligarchy, theo- 
craey, ariilocracy, ilemtieraej, panorama, diorama, carmorama, hap- 
■ertly nndoratood and employed, both hy the ' -" 



■nd unlaamBd, mithou 



Ir Greek i 



ngin. 
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SO. Wherefore, then, is an acquaintance with Greek w- ' 
sentisl to a " kikowledge of the philosophy of EngUsh 'f 
It is left lo ihe writer to render an answer, under a con- 
viction that he will not be able to frame a gatisfectory one. 
We fear he has not taten a correct view of what consti- 
tutes the philosophy of language. In the compass and 
multifarioiianess of philosophical grammar, etymology 
forms but a very Timited point. Another quotation. 

" The old English literature, the rich, massy arehf- 
tecture of the true English mind, is all Greek in spirit. 
In habitual communion with Grecian intellect, tlie nilinR 
minds of England, in the first era of her tnte greatnesd. 
grew t4) a majestic intellectud stature. The student of 
that Bge finds himself in a sphere, where his emotions are 
somewhat like those of Brennus and Ms Soldiers, when 
they advanced into the midst of the hall, around whi^ 
the venerable priests and senators of Rome, in their robes 
of state, and white flowing beards, and the sceptre of 
office in their hands, were seated in silent dignity. Mas- 

logf of Latin uid Greek- EngUah, ■ iwich ihortor and esii«r roult mKf 
he DpHoad lu it thui tlut nuw purmecL A Itoomhift of thp origiMl 
UrHk sad I.alin rooli li all that ii dccsiht; u a itj ie what ii wuil- 
ed;<BD<l th» can ho atliincd in lenlLan a Sflh putt of the tlnu utuiBr 
eouuiDed in tbn itudj of tfaose Isngusgei. Two notVa are olreadjr ei- 
tinl ID Great Dritain nhkh are dIoiib luflicieDt to coinniiinieate lh> 
knoDl^dga nquired. Their titig) ai«, " Tat Stubihi'i M*nij*i, 
being an Etymologidal and Eiplamlorj' Voeabtdarj of Wardi deiirwl 
from the Qreehi" and "Ah Et™oi.ogio*l »jir EirLiNATOiiT T 
TioHARi or WoRDt niRiviD rnon THE Latid ; being a Sequel to 
StBdenl'iMuiuBl." Of lb«BB tbe former ia already in iti filih edit 
and tba Utter in iM tbird i a circuinstaDcD dcmonttraliTe of their mr- 
folata and popularity. By regular exen-isei an ibe worda they con. 
CaiD, being ronla alone, Engtiah acholart attaio. in a «hurl time, all thai 
ia retjuiiite tonaid the elymolcfiy of their native tongue, ao far as it ii 
derived from Orrek and Latip. 
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tut apirits are around him, their aspect commanding uiiil 
sublime, their dress heavy with the magnificence of for- 
mer ages, their movements of godlike majesty, their fea- 
tures shining with the evpression of a grt-at indwelling 
soul." 

Were we inclined to be severe in our animadveraious 
im this extract, we should be justified in using, as re- 
spects it, the saw of Napoleon, " t'rora the sublime to 
the ridiculous is but a single step." We do not say that 
the writer has taken that step ; but, should the reader 
say or think so, he has our permission to do it. We shall 
iiot contradict him. The whole concern, matter, style, 
and maimer is no bad snecimen of one of tlie ebiJlitions 
of u youthful orator, in nis maiden speech, on the fourth 
lif July. It is fiisliim throughout. Is the writer actually 
enamoured uf that fashion and style of literary " dress," 
which is "heavy with the magnificence of tbrraer ages?" 
ill more intelligible words, which is stiff and formal troni 
transposition, and studded all over with classical con- 
eeits, and many-coloured scraps of Greek and Latin, ailer 
the manner of Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy." 
Would the return of that style of writing rejoice him ? 
If BO, we envy not his taste. We had much rather wit- 
ness, in [jersonal costume, the return of stiff brocades, 
gaudy stomachers, slash -sleeves, three-cornered hats, bag- 
wigs, and laced wdstcuats and breeches ; because we 
think literary harlequinism worse than that of bodily 
clothing. As tlie writer is such an admirer of Micient 
literature, we wonder that he forgets the caution of the 
Roman satirist against the purpureus jmrmwt, verba ara- 
tiuipedalia, and other like ornaments. In the literature 
of the age be so peculiarly delights in, much of this anti- 
quated decoration, intermingled with the quaint conceits 
of the time, presents itself. We preler simplicity, ease, 
and flexibility in all sorts of dress, mental as well as cor- 
[Mireal ; and hence our dislike of starch, buckram, and 
palch-wurk. We would as soon see our warriors cosed 
in et«el armour, as our English writers in the garb worn 
by them during the reign of Elizabeth and her fiither. 
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The writer in the " Register" alleges, that, " in the 
degenerate sge of Charles the Secund, it was the pro- 
found claaaicaJ scholars of England who prewrved her 
virtuouB htcrature from ejitinctionr" This is true ; ani} 
the reason of it has been already given. All the edu- 
cated men of the time were dawical scholars ; and sucb 
only could be the guardians of literature. The writer 
recites the names of nearly forty individuals, to whom he 
does hom^e as the curators of learning ; and adds, " The 
cUu*ieal erudition of these men gave tliem a reach of 
thmight, and a grasp of knowledge, whtt^ makes this age 
hok bach on them iml/i wattder." This eulogy is extra- 
vagant, and weafes only tfie over-wrought admiration of 
its author. The person^e* referred to were highly dis- 
tinguished ; but they were men, and no more to be v.vn- 
deredo(, either by this age why any other, than hundred! 
of Individ uals who have flouiished at a later period. Be- 
sides, no competent jui^ of the human intellect will con' 
tend that it was their " classical enidition" which made 
them great. Nature formed them to be great ; their &- 
cultiee were strengthened and trained, and their loiiuls 
enriched with the science of the day ; and their attain- 
ments in literature, whether ancient or modem, enabled 
them only to manifest their greatness in writing and 
speech. The author's statement to the contrary of this 
is perfectly gratuitous. Nor, for reasons assigned in the 
body of this article, is it founded in fact. Language, and 
ihe modes of using it, are the effect of ideas and thought, 
not their eavae. Intellectual views are formed Rrst, and 
then words are provided to express tliem. Ideas may 
exist without speech ; but, were there no ideas, there 
would be no speech, because there would be neither use 
nor foundation for it. There would be nothing to speak 
about. To contend, then, that mere language enriches, 
poliEJies, and strengdiens the mind, and confers lustre on 
those who possess it, is to invert the order of nature. 
Knowledge, we repeat, is the fountain of speech ; not 
speech of knowledge. " Out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh." And this is as true of the Greek 
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bt^uage as of any other. Grecian superiority in menbd 
cultivation was not tlie effect of Grecian literature. It 
■was its cause. The ancient Greeks were much better 
versed in their own language and literature than uiy 
fnodems are. But were they therefore greater ? more 
illuEtrious, we mean, for the amount, power, and useful- 
ness of their attainments? Far from it. On the con- 
trBiy, they were greatly inferior. Modems might be 
named whom the Greelra would have deified on auioum 
cf fheir lustre. Franklin, a stranger To the Greek alplm- 
fcet, was one of them. Of Fulton the same may be safely 
affirmed. Another quotation will shew, with still greater 
force, the fanatical rhapsody widi which an attempt is 
made to exsdt, above every other mental product, Eng- 
lish literature, said to be cast m a Greek mould, anil to 
be instinct with a Gr-eelc spirit. 

" No other nation possesses any thing to be compared 
for its richneGS to our English literature of the seven- 
teenth century. It is surprising, that with such mate- 
rials out of which to build up a strong and symmetrical 
intellect, the individual as well as general mind of our 
own ;^e should be comparativdy so narrow and mis- 
shapen." » • • '' The sXadeat^ {of ifie presetit (te- 
generale daj/) " does not make lumsdf familiar with t)>e 
produrtions of the old Englirfi mind ; he does not clioose 
liis companions, his mor^ and intellectual friends, out of 
them. Ttieir contents are imperishable thoughts and 
principles, not facts merely, and it will not avail to take 
up a volume, read it cursorily, and then throw it aside to 
have the attention distracted by the trash upon a modem 
book-shelf — they must be read and reflected on ; tliey 
4;ontMn not mere knowledge, but wisdom. Tiieir spirit 
must be taken by habitual communion into the mind, to 
interpenetrate and imbue it, and become, as it were, a 
part of the inlelleclual self-consciousness. They should 
be BO studied as to constitute for the soul an atmosphere 
of thought, by which it may become invigorated for ori- 
ginal action, inlialing it, as it were, unconsciously and 
&eely, like the play of the lungs in "' 
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such ail atmosphere the mind grows, its energies are 
roused, it feels its own power, and moves like a war- ' 
horse on the eve of battle. The feeling of excitement i 
and exultation which poweriiil thought thus produces, is 
discipline, discipline of the best kind ; and this is the ' 
reason why the strongest minds have been the greatest 
classical enthuaiosts." 

This paragraph was no doubt intended by its author to 
l)e matchless alike in profimditij ant! siAlimity — to be, 
in matter and diction, like Jupiter Tonans's threatened 
plunge of any disobedient brother god : 

" A> far beneaCli tat inftmat txatte hurled. 
Ag from that c?Dtre io Ihe ethereal nnrliL" 

We give it to the reader as we find it, without guarantee- 
ing its goodness or badness, truth or falsity ; for we pro- 
fess to know but little about it. It is mostly beyond our 
comprehension. In plain terms, it is empty bombast — 
a mere tissue of words, calculated to injure, rather than 
subserve, any thing attempted to be sustained by it. In 
the mtM intelligible, if not the nnly intelligible, part of 
it, the statement it makes is unfounded. It is far from 
being true, that the " strongest minds have been the 
greatest classical enthusiasts." As heretofore intimated, 
the reverse is much nearer the truth. One quotation 
more, and adieu to the Hellenist of the " Register." 

After recommending a return to " the study of the 
andent Greek classics," as the only preventive of " mo- 
dem degeneracy and a depraved taste," the writer adds ; 
" Unless this be done, erudition will soon become an ob- 
solete term. There is an evident passion to avoid hard 
study, and obtain every acquisition at least possible eit- 
pense of thought. The unparalleled advancement of 
physical science has cmttriimied to this evil. The study 
of the physical sciences demands patience and skill in the 
observation of the external universe, it requires luge' 
nuity in detecting the secret affinities and operations of 
nature, but it does not turn the mind in upon itself, it 
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does not tend to make a man inwardly thoughtful ,- it has 
a eontrary tendemy." 

la some respects this is the most censurable extract 
we have made. The views it virtually inculcates are 
boRtile alike to the progreBs of knowledge, and to sound 
ttcrte. The cultivation of the natural sciences, which our 
nithor complains of as productive of evil, is infinitely 
usefiil. It is the study of things, m God kaa made them, 
and is therefiwe one of the noblest employments of the 
mind. That an edurated man should condemn it, is 
matter of surprise. Its object is, to form an acqu^nt- 
«ice with Nattire *<* xhe U. And no one will deny that 
she is, to man, the immediate oracle of truth ; the true 
interpreter of the language spoken, and the works per- 
fiwmed, by the Author of truth, it is, moreover, by 
the study of nature alone, that the conditJon of man can 
be gradually ameliorated ; for all imjnwements, whether 
in philosc^hy or in the arts, which administer to the com- 
forts of life, flow directly from that source. Were .the 
study of nature abandoned, all advancement in know- 
ledge would be at an end; and, as nothing earthly is 
stationary, the movement of the general condition of so- 
ciety would be retrograde, untirbarbariam would again 
usurp the seat of ci¥ili2ation, and the " Dark Ages" re- 
turn. Yet to this issue does our author's doctrine tend. 
And for what would he exchange the study of nature ? — 
The cultivation of Greek literature. He would barter 
an acquuntance with what nature is doing now, for a 
dreamy knowledge — for it can be only dreamt/, and never 
r(wrf— of what the Greeks were doing and thinking four 
or five-and-twenty centuries ago ! In simple terms, he 
would give Greek literature a preference to tlie science 
and literature of creation ; for creation has its language 
and literature aa well as man ; and none again can read 
tliem, but those who cultivate them, ShiJl we be told 
that the " Dark Ages" could not return, provided Greek 
literature were studied, in as much as it once dissipated 
them? We reply, that the phrase " Dark Ages" is com- 
parative, and relates to a period ot'ffreater light. And, 
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foniparol to the prraent period, the " Dark Ages" con- 
tinue several centuries after the time of the Revival of 
Letters. Until the begintting of the seventeenth centuiy, 
the world had but little more of light than a morning 
liuwn. Yet Greek hterature had been as thoroughly 
studied before that period, as it has been since. Be- 
sides, it was not Greek literature alaae that slied a faint 
radiance on Christendom, during the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. The study of that was accoio- 
paniL-d, to a moderate extent, by the study of nattirci 
The light elicited, tlicrefore, was the product of both. 
Finally, compared to tlie present state of the world, an- 
cient Greece herself, notwithstanding her language and 
literature, was over^iadowed by " Dark Ages." Away 
tlien with the empty notion, that the cultivation of that 
literature is the only way to prevent " modem degene- 
racy !" An exchange of the present condition of Christea- 
dom for that of the brightest period of ancient Greece, 
would be to barter improvement for " degeneracy." 

But our author's doctrine violates correct taste, as well 
as soimd philosophy. Greek literature is no more the 
source of poetry than of sdence. We have Helicons and 
Hippocrenes ot our own, sufficient to inspire the votaries 
of song. Nor does ^ttica contain the only Parnassus, 
where Apollo lias struck his harp, and tlie Muses dispens- 
ed their favours. To drop these classical fictions, and 
speak in the language of sober realilf/ : The modem world 
possesses thousands of sources much better calculated to 
awaken and nourish the spirit of poetry, than the writings 
of either Homer or Pindar, Sophocles or Euripides — or 
of all of them united — Virgii, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan 
being added to the number. Nature is the fountain of 
poetry, no less than of philosophy ; and she never grows 
old or fades. She is as fresli, and vigorous, and enchaat- 
ing now, as she was when the " morning stars first sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy." And 
she can inspire' as glowingly — not to say divinely — and 
s.e does so. 

America possesses more to inspire the poet, than either- 
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Greece or Italy, or any other portion of Europe. We 
mean that she has native objects, in immeaaurable abun- 
dance, better calculated to awaken fervid feeling, and 
swell and elevate the mind with broad and lofty concep- 
tions, fire the imagination and jancy, and give rictmesg 
and vigour to the powers of invention. Europe has no- 
thing to compare with the solemn majesty of her rivers, 
lakes, and cataracts, the grandeur of her mountains, the 
depth and extent of her primeval forests, and the floral 
seas of her interminable prairies. Nor has she any thing 
equal to her fine sunny climate, the lofty arch and pellu- 
cid asure of her skies, and the gorgeous drapery they re- 
ceive from the morning and evening clouds. Yet these 
are among the richest sources and subjects of poetry ; all 
of which our author would neglect, to seek inspiration 
from Greek literature I Nor are we inferior to the Greeks 
in the poetry of human nature. Our passions are aadeep 
and lofty, and our fitness to express them equal to theirs. 
We have as much heroism, patriotism, and general vir- 
tue and power, in the male character, and as much 
beauty and loveliness, and much more purity and intelli- 
gence, in the female. An Apollo, a Venus, an Antinous, 
or any other god, goddess, or human being, might be 
sculptured after living models in the United Slates, and 
be equal in perfection to those of Greece. We possess, 
moreover, spectacles of moral and political sublimity, to 
which the nations of antiquity were strangers. 

The modem world is much more familiar than the an- 
cient was, with all that constitutes the poetry of the ocean ; 
and DOttiing can surpass that in grandeur, whether it be 
contemplated in the fury of a storm, or the sublimity of 
a calm. But the source of true mental enlargement, 
grand conception, and poetic inspiration, which leaves 
every other immeasurably behind it, is found in astrono- 
my J more especially in the recent discoveries in it. And 
that belongs exclusively to the modems. The ancient 
(Jreeka were strangers to it. The science of geography, 
which is also of modem growth, has done much for the 
expansion of the human mind. And whatever does tjist 
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K fuvoiirable to poetry, in those who'pogeesB poetic 
fecullics. Not must we forget some of the modem works 
of art, with which the ancientB had nothing to compare. 
How diniiniitive, in physical grandeur and sublimity, 
were the land and sea-fights erf* the Greeks, contrasted 
with those of the present day, by whose glare even the 
lightning of heaven is dimmed, and its thunders drowned 
in their tumultuous uproar I Wliat, compared to commo- 
tions like these, are Homer's conflicts, even in " such 
wars" as his " Immortals wage ?" — Absolutely not more 
timn mice to mammoths 1 But these are all sources of 
poetic inspiration and taste. So are all things that tend 
to expand and elevate the mind, and fan its enthusiasm: 
and siich influences are much more abundant now, than 
they were during the most splendid periods of Greece 
and Rome. They belong more especially to modem 
times. Several of them moreover are connected with 
the " physical Bcienees," which our author condemns as 
a source of " evil." To exchange all these for a fev 
volumes of ancient literature, would be a miserable bar- 
ter. It would be to prefer the productions of the Gre- 
cian pen to tlie handiwork of God t a greater error than 
which, no degree of infatuation can commit. 

Finally, we have already admitted, that there was n 
lime when a knowledge of the ancient classics was essen- 
tial to a liberal education. But is that time to be inter- 
minable ? Is the mitwrih/ of the English language never 
to have an end? Is the period never to arrive when that 
language will be so mature and independent of its parent- 
age as to be prepared to set up for itself? The warmeit 
advocate for Greek andLatin will pause, before answering 
this question negatively. We doubt whether any one 
will so answer it. Within a century from this dale, Eng- 
lish will be the native tongue of upwards of three hun- 
dred millions of the human race. Must that immense 
population, whose number the mind is unable to grasp, 
still depend, and, notwithstanding its subsequent bound- 
less increase, slill continue to depend, on Greece and 
It omeibr their intellectual nourishment? — for their litera- 
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ture and their mental discipline ? The fancy is prepos- 
terous. As well may it be contended, that they will de- 
rive from those spots of earth their corporeal food* No ; 
they will have a language of their own, answering to all 
their wants, and competent to the manifestation of all 
their powers. In fact, with the slight restrictions hereto- 
fore mentioned, the English and their descendants have 
such a language now ; and the time will arrive, when to 
oppose this opinion will be considered as much the re- 
sult of antiquated prejudice, as to advocate it now is con- 
sidered the work of a spirit of innovation. Nor do we 
hesitate to believe, that, ages hence, when the Greek and 
Latin languages shall have been neglected and forgotten, 
English literature, in common with general and profes- 
sional science, will be in a state of much higher perfec- 
tion than it has yet attained. Greek and Latin are des- 
tined to become the Sanscrit of ^ture times, known only 
to the antiquarian and the virtuoso ; while English, in an 
improved condition, will be as lasting as our race. 
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